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Introduction to Books I and II 


The Manuscripts 


The Latin text of this volume is based on the damaged Corpus 
manuscript of Scotichronicon (MS C: Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College MS 171). This originally belonged to Inchcolm abbey, of 
which Walter Bower was abbot. As the General Editor has noted 
in his preface to volume 8 of this edition, the manuscript appears 
to be a fair copy written in the mid-1440s and amended under 
Bower’s own supervision before his death in 1449 by the addition 
in the margins of substantial extra material. Books I and II occupy 
the lower half of fo.2 to fo.39v. 

The most important marginal additions are as follows (refer- 
ences are to the Latin text): 


Book I: c.4, 11.39-47 (fo.3); ¢.7, 1122-23 (fo.4); c.9, 1.40 (fo.5v); 
c.15, I1.18-19 (fo.7); ¢.18, 1140-53. (fo.8); ¢.31, Il.26-33 (fo.11v). 


Book II: c.8, 11.30-39 (fo.17); c.11, 1155-59 (fo.18v); c.15, 1141-43 
(f0.20); c.20, I1.11-13 (f0.22); ¢.25, 1.11-13 (fo.23v), 37-47 (fo.24); 
.€.27, 11.46-51 (fo.24v); c.41, 11.65, 85-86, 94-97, 99 (fo.29v); c.42, 
11.14-15 (fo.29v); c.49, 11.8-9 (fo.33); c.55, 1132-34 ((fo.36); c.64, 
—*11.13-15 (fo.39v). 


In all later manuscripts these additions are incorporated in the 
main body of the text. 

The rubrics for Book I occupy. fo.1v; those for Book II fos. 14 
and 14v at the end of the final chapter of Book I. The bottom 
quarter of fo.l14v contains the miniature (Scota and Gaythelos 
leaving Egypt) which forms the frontispiece of this volume, and 
which illustrates I c.12, 11.26-34. Books I and II begin with an 
elaborately decorated initial. The whole of fo.1 is occupied by 
Bower’s prologue; the upper part of fo.2 contains the ‘Prefaciun- 
cula operis’; neither of these is included in this volume. These 
will appear in Volume 9. 

For lacunae in MS C we have relied primarily on a manuscript 
- in the possession of the earl of Moray. This appears to have been 
copied directly from MS C ca 1471-72. It was later bequeathed 
to Inchcolm abbey, and seems to have been acquired by the 
earl’s ancestors after the Reformation when they obtained the 
-Donibristle.estate in West Fife (which included the island of 
Inchcolm). Though it is now usually kept at Darnaway Castle 
near Forres in Moray, it is traditionally called the Donibristle — 
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manuscript (MS D). Later manuscripts are cited only when. 
textual difficulties remain after these two basic sources have been 
consulted. . | 

For readers who wanted something less prolix, Bower pro- 
duced a secondary historical work closely related to Scotichroni- 
con, now best represented by the Coupar Angus manuscript (MS 
CA, Edinburgh National Library of Scotland Advocates MS 
35.1.7), copied before 1480. In the textual notes to this edition 
we cite any passages from this shorter chronicle which clarify or 
alter the sense of the full text (e.g. I c.6, textual note a; c.9, 
textual note c; II c.12, textual note a), and in our editorial notes 
(e.g. those on I c.6, 11.34-42; II c.47, 1.27) we include longer 
passages with additional information or major changes of 
interpretation. . ——— 

Also relevant are two works compiled after Bower’s lifetime 
which summarize and sometimes make additions to the material 
found in Scotichronicon. One is Liber Pluscardensis (Pluscarden), 
written in 1461 and edited by F.J.H. Skene in 1877; the other is 
the Extracta e Variis Cronicis Scocie (Extracta), written in the 
early sixteenth century and edited by W.B.D.D. Turnbull in 


1842. The first is based on manuscripts in the tradition of MS C, 


the second on others more in the tradition of MS CA. References 
are included in the editorial notes. ae 

A printed Latin text of the complete Scotichronicon (G), based 
on Edinburgh University MS 186, written in 1510, was edited 
and published by Walter Goodall as Joannis de Fordun Scotichro- 
nicon cum Supplementis et Continuatione Walteri Boweri (Edin- 


burgh, 1759). On the virtues and shortcomings of this edition, see — 


the comments by the General Editor in volume 8, p.xiii. 


Content and Sources 

Books I and II of Scotichronicon deal with the supposed early. 
history of the Scots, who left Egypt in the time of Moses and 
settled in Spain, from which a further series of settlements led to 
the colonisation of Ireland. From there the Scots were fully 
established in Scotland under Fergus I. Long afterwards a 
conspiracy of Picts and Britons under the malign influence of 
Maximus led to their expulsion. Their return and re-establish- 
ment under Fergus II is reserved for the beginning of Book III. 


Scottish: affairs are put in a more general context. The . 


geography of Albion (Britain) and Ireland is presented (I cc. 1-6) 
as part of world-geography; as is appropriate, the more detailed 
treatment of Scotland (II cc.7-11) is held back until the arrival of 
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the Scots has been described. Universal geography is paralleled 
by universal history; the two books include a brief world- 
chronicle (I c.8), and more detailed accounts of the sequence of 
Egyptian Pharaohs (I c.10) and Roman emperors. The latter 
takes up a good part of Book II. The period covered saw the 
beginnings of Christianity; consequently a philosophic treatment 
of pagan divinities (I cc.33-35) and a more diffuse survey of early 
Christian history and legend is included. 

Books I and II are primarily the work of John of Fordun (ca 
1320-ca 1385). In particular he provided almost all the material 
on early Scottish legendary history. It scarcely needs saying that 
none of this is history in the proper sense. Fordun is a late 
successor of the Irish ‘synthetic historians’, of ‘Nennius’ and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in attempting to provide a sequence of 
national events to be fitted into the scheme of universal history 
provided by the World-Chronicle (Eusebius/Jerome) of Eusebius 
of Caesarea (ca 260-ca 340), not now extant in the original 
Greek, but surviving in the Latin version of St Jerome (ca 342- 
420). Eusebius arranged his work in a series of parallel columns, 
each of which set out the sequence of events in one of the main 
cultures of the ancient world. The sequence was by year, based 
on the ‘year of the world’, the date from the Creation as estab-. 
lished by analysis of the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint. 
Hebrew chronology was the controlling element; the great 
intellectual achievement of the compilation was to correlate this 
with various other ancient chronologies, dependent, e.g., on 
reign-totals in years and sequences of rulers, on Olympiads, or 
on year-totals from the supposed foundation of Rome. On this 
framework was superimposed the concept of four successive 
universal monarchies (see below II c.18, 1.19) and to a lesser 
degree that of the six ages of the world (see below I c.7, I].1-2). 


.. Eusebius/Jerome is a Christian document, the work of a bishop, 
produced at a time when classical and other forms of paganism 


still retained considerable force. It was therefore necessary for 
Eusebius to take into account legends of the gods and demigods, 
many of whom were regarded as ancestral figures with a direct 


connection to such apparently historical events as the foundation 
of cities or dynasties. Eusebius adopted the method which was 


already standard among Christian writers, but which had 
originally been proposed by the much earlier rationalist, 
Euhemerus (ca 300 BC), in his lost philosophical romance Sacred 
Scripture (Iepa cvaypagy), which told of an imaginary voyage 
to a group of islands. The chief of these was Panchaea, at the 


centre of which stood a golden column on which the deeds of the 


supposed gods, Uranus, Cronos and Zeus, were recorded. These 


had been great kings in their day and afterwards came to be 
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rshipped by a grateful people. The concept of the pagan gods 
had, ae eee originated with human figures of a remote 
historical period whose accomplishments had caused them to be 
_ regarded first as superhuman, and eventually as divinities. Sacred 
| Scripture was translated into Latin by the poet Ennius (239-169 
BC), a translation now extant only in fragments, and was 
embodied in the sixth book (now also preserved only in 
fragments) of the World History of Diodorus Siculus (Ic BC). It 
was epitomized by Eusebius (Karl Mras [ed.], Die Praeparatio 
Evangelica, Eusebius Werke, 8.1 [Berlin, 1954], 76-78 ee 
c.2.52-62]). It is Bower rather than Fordun who unconsciously 
quotes Euhemerus (I c.35, 11.68-75) indirectly by way first of the 
Christian apologist Lactantius (ca 240-ca 320), who used him to 
discredit pagan beliefs, and secondly of the Super sapientiam 
Salomonis of the English Dominican, Robert Holcot (d. 1349). 
Holcot himself seems to have based his position on the 
euhemeristic passage from Isidore (bk.8, c.11.1), which comes 
here towards the end of I c.35 (11.76-82). The influence was 
already strong however in much of the material used by Fordun 


and Bower; see for instance certain entries in the chronicle which » 


Bower inserted as I c.8: ‘Atlas discovered astrology’ (1.40); 
‘Apollo invented the lute Pe in art of medicine’ (I1.47-48);. 
‘ invented the lyre’ (11.48-49). att s 
staan proved att to rationalize all the activities oe! 
a major divinity as having been performed by a single historical 
personage. Consequently the theory arose that several separate 
individuals had borne a name, for instance, Jove or Mercury, 
which afterwards became divine — an idea which found its fullest 
expression in the De Genealogia Deorum of Giovanni Boccaccio 
(1313-75), much of which was based on material written in the 
tradition of Euhemerus. Any divinity whose cult had developed 
variants over a geographically scattered area might undergo such 
a subdivision. Something of the. same process may be suspected 
in figures from the ultimately Irish genealogies which underlie 
Fordun’s presentation of early Scottish ‘history’ (see especially 
O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 260-3). ' es 7 
The Eusebian World-Chronicle was in effect a conspectus of the 
origin-legends and histories of the cities and nations which by the 
time of Constantine the Great (306-37) had come to make up the 
Christian Roman Empire. Peoples on the fringes of the Roman 
world and barbarians from beyond the frontier were excluded. 


For them, after conversion, it became almost a point of honour | 
to demonstrate a national antiquity comparable to that of longer. 


established states, an antiquity by which they were themselves 
linked to significant events in universal history. Inspiration was 
often provided by Virgil, who had linked his own Rome with 
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Troy by presenting Aeneas, who had survived the fall of the 
latter city, as a Roman ancestral figure. The Britons tended (see 
below II c.5) to think of Brutus, their eponymous ancestor, as 
himself a descendant of Aeneas, thus providing a double 
connection with Rome and with Troy. The Franks held that they 
derived either from Hector or Antenor, both Trojans (see below 
HI cc.19-20). The Norse identified Asgard, the home of their 
gods, with Troy (G.W. Dasent [trs.], The Prose or Younger Edda 
commonly ascribed to Snorri Sturluson [Stockholm, 1842], 102-15). 

In these examples the Eusebian connection is no more than 
implicit. With the Irish it became more explicit. The oldest extant 
version of the Scots (i.e. Gaelic) origin-legend is to be found in 
Nennius (62; c.15); this is based (sic mihi peritissimi Scottorum 
nuntiaverunt’) on the (lost) work of the early Irish ‘synthetic 
historians’, ultimately perhaps on the (lost) Eusebian chronicle of 
Sinlan (d.607), abbot of Bangor, co. Down (Mac Neill, Celtic 
Ireland, 26ff.: contrast O’Rahilly, History and M ythology, 249-55. 
O’Rahilly’s negative rests on a number of unverifiable 
hypotheses). The oldest extant Irish chronicles all contain a 
reference to Chronicon Eusebii (finis Cronice Euséui) which must 
have appeared in their common source. The Scots in Nennius are 
the descendants of Scotta, daughter of Pharaoh, and an unnamed 
Scythian (not Greek) nobleman, her husband. The nationality of 
the latter is to be explained by the resemblance between the 
words ‘Scythia’ and ‘Scotia’ which was taken to imply an 
ancestral link connecting the native peoples of the two countries. 
Scotta and her husband were expelled after the departure from 
Egypt of the Israelites and the subsequent drowning of Pharoah 
in the Red Sea. They settled in Spain. Much later their 
descendants settled in the Irish DalRiata. 

It is unclear how this is related to Nennius, 61 (c.13), which 


vtells of three invasions of Ireland, all originating in Spain. The 


first, led by Partholomus (Partholon), perished as a result of 
plague. The second, led by Nimeth (Nemed), eventually returned 
to Spain. The third, led by three sons of a soldier of Spain (Mil 
Espdaine; the three sons are presumably Eber Donn, Erimén and 


‘Eber Finn), suffered some Supernatural vicissitudes, but was 


eventually successful. The population was later increased by 


_ Other emigrants from Spain. 


Nennius, c.14 (p.62) tells of an additional invasion by 
‘Damhoctor’ and his company. The story rests on a: misunder- | 
Standing of the word Damhoctor, which means ‘a company of 


eight’ (Irish dam ochtair); the most probable reference is to the | 


eight sons of Mil who in Lebor Gabdla take part in the Irish ex- 


_ pedition. The story may thus be regarded as a variant of the sons - 
of Mil. The settlement of areas outwith Ireland — Scottish . 
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DalRiata, Man and Dyfed — is attributed to descendants of 
r. | ° ~ i * 
pee version reached its greatest elaboration in sear 
redactions of Lebor Gabdla Erenn (Lebor Gabdla), i i 
Taking of Ireland’, the final form of which dates ae ae 
1168. Here there are two ancestral women figures, see i S, o 
named Scota, one the daughter of Cincris, the Pharao a es 
in the Red Sea, the other the daughter of Nechtane us, oF 
Pharaoh overthrown by Alexander the Great. The eee ie 
Nel son of Feinius Farsaid and became mother of Gae i se 
the second married Nel’s remote descendant Mil vn re) a 
afterwards known as Mil of Spain. Feinius, Nel and diae ae a" 
Scythians, descendants of Japheth by way of ee e : ion 
Anachronistically, Feinius was regarded as one Oo : if 
two chieftains who aided Nimrod at the building of t nee 
Babel; Nel was born at the ee a ae was born y 
. k there had been abandoned. __ 
sepa eee Glas are both linguistic Janet nthe 
Feinius as creator of a specialized form of the Irish aa 
specifically that used in the Old-Irish law tracts Cites fein ie 
Gaedel as creator of Gaelic from the seventy-two aay 
resulting from the confusion of | tongues at peace ee 
speakers were expelled from Egypt under Gaedel S a : fe 
but centuries later returned under Mil son of Bile, only to me 
again when his father-in-law Nechtanebus was — = el 
Alexander. They settled in Spain, from which see dea 
afterwards colonized by the Sons of Mil. The Irish no : ity 
known subsequently as Milesians. Pane ae oo a terwar 
ied to his eldest son Erimon, died in Ir 2 | 
gg Mil led the sixth and most successful seca as 
Ireland. The five earlier are described in Liber ee Ms 
Macalister’s edition of Lebor Gabdla the second part o yo 
together with vols.3 and 4). ce nies ee oo nee ee 
s antediluvian; the others — ar » Ni . th 
eae ‘Men of Bags’, and the Tuatha Dé Danann, esas - 
the Goddess Danuw’ — shared with the Sons of Mil a reeves : ; 
of descent from the biblical Rifad Scot, sand eek e se 
language, Gaelic. All were ultimately Scythian, but - ts a 
origin in Greece was claimed by the first three. The Fir ca g 
were descended from Nemed by way of his gran i 
(alternatively great-great-grandson) Semeon, oo cee ; 
corresponds to the Simon Brecc of Fordun (see below I ¢.27, 1.3). 


| tha Dé Danann . 
be relevant that after defeat by the Tua » Dé 
ae the Fir Bolg is said to have sought refuge in the 


Scottish islands and on the mainland. The idea of a Greek ae 
certainly eventually came to be established among Gaelic- 
speakers in Scotland. PP aah atl 2 as 
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The Tuatha Dé Danann make NO appearance in Nennius or 
Fordun, in the case of the former, at least, not surprisingly, 
because in origin they were pre-Christian divinities whose usual 
role in Irish narrative tradition was supernatural. This may have 
been so obvious to the earlier Irish synthesists that it held them 
back from any attempt to fit the Tuatha Dé Danann into the 
Eusebian scheme. By the time the latest versions of Lebor Gabdla 
were composed, all such inhibitions had disappeared: individual 
members of the Tuatha Dé Danann — Nuadu, Bress, Lug, Eochu 
Ollathair and others — were now made kings and assigned reigns 
which concluded with their deaths. Totally ignored was the 
almost universal belief in their continued existence as the aos si, 
the powerful underground race who inhabited the fairy-mounds. 
In Fordun’s narrative the invasions of Partholon and the Fir 
Bolg have left residual traces (see below I c.22): the only sign of 
the Tuatha Dé Danann is ‘the great Fal (that is, the Stone of 
Knowledge)’ (Lebor Gabdla, iv, 111), brought by them to Ireland 
and used for royal inaugurations at Tara. Fordun or his source 
has confused this with the Scottish Stone of Scone, also used for 
royal inaugurations (see below | c.28, 1.5). 

Reim Riograide, ‘Roll of the Kings’, a catalogue of the kings of 
Ireland who Supposedly succeeded the Sons of Mil, occupies 
Lebor Gabdla, v, 137-565. In it are listed 158 kings from the time 
of Erimén son of Mil to that of Mael-Sechlainn II, who died in 
1022. Many of the earlier monarchs are euhemerized loca! 
divinities who can sometimes be identified with individuals 
among the Tuatha Dé Danann. Reim Riograide also contains 
(174-85) an account, interpolated at an early stage of the 
composition, of the arrival of the Picts, first in Ireland, then in 
Scotland. | > | 

The earliest indication that Gaelic-speakers in Scotland laid 
claim to parts of this tradition is to be found in the Life of the 
‘eastern Scottish saint Cadroe, who became abbot, first of 
Waulsort (prov. Namur, Belgium), and then in 952 of St Clement 
in Metz (dép. Moselle, France). He died in 978. The Life was 
written on the continent ca 995 by Reimann or Ousman 
(Chron. Picts-Scots, 106-16; SEAT, 609-10); the early part is 
occupied by a version of the origin-legend. Here there is a single 
Scotta, an Egyptian, but not described as daughter of Pharaoh. 


_ Her husband is Nelus or Niulus, corresponding in name to the 


husband of the first Scota. He is a Greek, son of a certain 
Lacedaemonian Aeneas, and prince of the Choriscii, a people of 
Asia Minor driven by storms to Ireland in the course of an 


‘unsuccessful military expedition against Upper Thrace. Soon 


after their arrival in Ireland they also occupy much of modern | 


| Scotland, including Ross, St Andrews FIF and (probably) Scone 
PER. There is no connection with Babel, Moses or Alexander, 


Soe eee 
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Gaedel Glas is not mentioned. Events are said to have sea 
place during the triumvirate at Rome of Crassus, Pompey an 
Julius Caesar, apparently ca 53 BC. The narrative may reflect an 


early and aberrant form of Lebor Gabdla. \t is unlikely that 


or Bower used it as a source. . . 
age et of Irish and Scottish legendary history in the ve 
of Cadroe was probably intended for a continental audience, 7 
whom acquaintance with such matters could not be ners 
Something similar, but briefer, is found introducing anot = 
saint’s Life, the Vita sancti Abbani de Mag Arnaide (Abban 
Moyarney, co. Wexford); the version 1n Plummer, Vitae, 1, 
contains an apparent reference to Lebor Gabala. In acess 
however such a feature is unusual in Irish Lives, most of eee 
were composed for local religious houses, the members of w = 
might be expected to be familiar with such traditions. | For re 
claims to extract origin material from two earlier Lives, an 
Jegend of St Brendan’ and the ‘historia of St Congal’ (i a 
119: 15, 1117-21; 18, 1.21, Brendan: 27, 1132-33; IT ¢.12, 1.3240, 
Congall); neither is now extant, but it is possible that they Ge 
were of continental origin. Certainly one account of a : 
Brendan, the Navigatio Sancti Brendani Abbatis, was wide y 
known in medieval Europe. Although origin material is lacking 
in the version which has survived (see the edition by Carl apa 
University of Notre Dame Press, Meee it is not impossible that 

‘ant versions may once have existed. 
eee seth Seca is also preserved in two related 
summaries, based presumably on more extensive sae cocci 
found in documents designed to rebut legal and ee 
arguments for the superiority over Scotland of peu 
England (1272-1307) and prepared for submission to the I ne 
court in 1301. These are the ‘Instructions and the Pleading 
Baldred Biset’ (see below XI cc.49, 62). Both lay emphasis on = 
figure of Scota, daughter of an unnamed Pharaoh. ats e 
‘Instructions’ she arrives in Ireland from Spain, and after 


conquering it proceeds to take Ergadia, Argyll, so called from.a_ 


inati f her son’s name, Erc, and her husband’s, Gaythelos 
fe Gacdel Clay) The power of the Scots was _ 
extended.to the whole of Albany, that 1S, Scotland north of Fort 
and Clyde. In the ‘Pleading’ there is no mention of sees aed 
Gaythelos or Argyll, but Scota brings with her to Scotland the 
‘sedile regium’, the Stone of Scone, used at royal davon) sig 
but eventually removed to London by Edward I. Apart an e 
fact that Scota is daughter of a Pharaoh, the only indication of ate 
in either ‘Instructions’ or ‘Pleading’ is the adjective: ee 
(XI c.49) applied to the Scottish nation, and the phsase — : 
its time of origin, ‘antiquissimum tempus (XI c.61), defined by 
Baldred as the period before the Incarnation (XI c.60). 
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Both ‘Instructions’ and ‘Pleading’ include a line of verse, ‘A 
muliere Scota vocitatur Scocia tota’, found (with the variant 
‘vocatur’ for ‘vocitatur’) in one MS of the so-called “Chronicon 
Rhythmicum’ (Chron. Picts-Scots, 334). The text of the poem 
differs substantially in the two versions now extant, so one. 
cannot be certain that the quotation is from the poem which, as 
it stands, would appear to have been written in the 15c. The 
possibility remains that a shorter version was already in existence 
at the end of the 13c. The emphasis of the narrative falls on the 
Stone, which had belonged to the Pharaoh drowned in the Red 
Sea, which was then taken from Egypt to Spain by Gaizilglas 
(Gaedel Glas), an exiled Scythian nobleman descended from 
Japheth (by way, presumably, of Gomer and Magog), and which 
eventually came into the possession of Gaizilglas’s remote 
descendant, Milo (Mil) king of Spain. He passed it to his 
favourite son, Simon Brecc, with the prophecy that his progeny 
would reign wherever the Stone was taken. Simon brought it to 
Ireland and his descendant Lorimonie (Loarn) to Argyll. Scota 
receives no more than a passing reference. Thomas Gray includes 
in his Scalachronica (begun in 1355) extracts from a ‘Life of St 
Brandane’ (Chron. Picts-Scots, 194-7), telling how the descendants 
of the Greek Gaidel and his wife Scota daughter of Pharaoh 
came from a fort which they had built in Spain and occupied 
Ireland. Less certainly derived from the same source is the later 
story of how Symond Bret, son of the king of Spain, brought to 
Ireland the stone on which his ancestors had been crowned; he 
married a descendant of Scota and so became king of Ireland. 
His descendant, Fergus son of Ferthair (Fergus I), established 
himself in Scotland, to which he brought the stone. : 

Two other items, possibly of some relevance, were included in 
the Great Register of the priory of St Andrews, which has been 
missing since the middle of the seventeenth century. The first, no. 


~17 in the contents-list (St. Andrews Liber, xi-xiii), ‘Historia 


originis Scottorum ex Egypto ad Hispaniam, in Hiberniam, 
breviter inde in Britanniam’, is: clearly a version of the origin- 
legend. Together with a genealogy of St Margaret, queen of 
Malcolm III, it occupied a single folio, and must therefore have 


been relatively brief. In the contents-list it is followed by the 


more extensive and mysterious ‘Historia’, occupying forty-one 
folios. It is generally assumed (KKES, 55) that: this ‘Historia’ 
contained a version of the St Andrews foundation-legend; less 
certain is the assumption (Fordun, xxxvii, n.1) that it was a 
sequel to the previous item, a narrative of Scottish history from 


_ the arrival of the Scots in Scotland to the reign of Malcolm III. 


If this were so, it would have formed a Scottish equivalent of the 
Irish Reim Riograide. Skene ventured the suggestion that the 


% author was the Veremund, archdeacon of St Andrews, claimed . 
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by Hector Boece as.a major source for his Scottorum elas 
(Paris, 1527). Veremund may be the same as the Richar 

Weyrement (Vairement, Veirement, Verment) who appears as a 
St Andrews céledé (culdee) on several occasions between 1239 


: . ° * (4 
and 1251: in Professor Barrow’s opinion however, ‘there does not 


seem to be any evidence to decide the point’ (Barrow, Kingdom, 
220, n.46). | | = 

So much for material available when Fordun began his work. 
His own account is much more extended than anything earlier 
which has survived, but he nowhere makes a formal list of the 
sources which he used. Even when he makes a specific reference, 


it is by no means always clear how much text it is intended to _ 


cover. The most valuable study to date is that by Dr David 


‘Brown (‘The Scottish Origin-Legend before Fordun’, unpublished 


Ph.D. thesis, University of Edinburgh, 1988), which covers all the 
available material, and which will figure substantially in the 
discussion below. Fordun drew on the ‘legend of St Brendan 
and the ‘historia of St Congal’ already mentioned — the first 
briefly in I c.9, 11.20-28, later at rather greater length, if we are 
correct in assuming that the passage in I c.15, 11.17-21, is conti- 
nued as I c.16, with the extract completed in I c.18, I1.21-27, 31- 
32. There is some doubt about I c.16; no source 1s directly 
indicated and MS FF assigns the next chapter, I c.17 , to. legenda 
Sancti Brandani. In MS FC the same ascription 1s made in the 
margin. It occurs no other Fordun MS. It seems to us that I 
c.16 follows very naturally on c.15, whereas the beginning of 
c.17, with its recapitulation of the beginning of c.16, appears to 
derive from another source. In either case, the man who establis- 
hes the Scots in Ireland is Hiber son of Gaythelos (Gaedel Glas). 
Fordun gives less space in bk.I to the ‘historia of St Congall’, 
essentially an origin-legend for the Tara kingship in Ireland. The 
first reference is in I c.27, II.32-33. An extract follows in I c.28, 
i1.1-15. When Milo (Mil), king of the Scots in Spain, sent his son 
Simon Brecc to Ireland, he entrusted him with the Stone which 


~\ 


had been the throne of his ancestors. Simon set it up at Tara, co. | 


which correspondingly became his royal seat and the 
ee, are in his Guwdonk Later (II c.12, 11.32-46) another 
extract tells how a descendant of Simon Brecc, Fergus son of 
Feradach (Fergus I) established the throne in Scotland, and how 
Scottish power expanded under a third, more remote, 

ant, Rether. | oo 
ae oe from ‘legend’ and historia resemble, but are by no 
means identical with, much of what is found in Gray's 
Sealachronica, already cited, in Chronicon Rhythmicum, 11.21-52 
(Chron. Picts-Scots, 333), and in the later Wyntoun, i, 344-7. 
Gray,’ it will be remembered, attributes some of his material to 
‘Life of St Brandane’. » , 


pape 
ee 


which we are doubtful): 
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Fordun thrice quotes an authority whom he calls Grossum 
caput, apparently the great English scientist, philosopher and 
theologian, Robert Grossteste (ca 1175-1253), who in 1235 
became bishop of Lincoln. A notice of his death will be found in 
X c.8, 11.50-59. None of the extracts however has been identified 
in the surviving works of Grossteste; it is possible that the 
reference may be to a different figure. Scota dominates the first 
two extracts (I cc.14, I1.21-28; 18, Il.28-30), where she is described 
as ‘noblest of them all’ and ‘duchess’ (ducissa). The name 
Gaythelos appears as ‘Gayel’, a form which may indicate an oral 
source of relatively late date. Scota and Gayel survive the voyage 
from Egypt and reach Ireland, where their first landing is in 
Ulster (the reference may be to the Irish DalRiata in co. Antrim; 
cf. Nennius, 62 [c.15], already mentioned). The form ‘Ulster’ 
(Latin Oylister) is undoubtedly late — Anglo-Norman at earliest — 
and does not belong to a Gaelic-speaking milieu. Neither extract 
mentions a Scots settlement in Spain. 

Fordun introduces Gaythelos and Scota in a narrative passage 
(I c.9, ll.1-12) which he attributes to no particular authority, but 
which is followed by passages headed ‘According to another 
chronicle’ (1.13), ‘In the Legend of St Brendan’ (1.19), and ‘Again 
another chronicle says’ (1.29). The implication is that the opening 
passage is taken from yet another chronicle-source, the authority 
of which Fordun may have regarded as primary. For this chapter — 
it follows that, besides the legend of St Brendan, he had three 
anonymous chronicle-sources, which we have entitled A, B, and 
C. These same three sources he may have used throughout Book 
I; the latest reference to ‘another chronicle’ is c.30, I1.26-33, and 
no chapter contains more than two such references. If this is 
accepted, together with the possibly over-bold assumptions (1) 
that Fordun regarded A as his primary authority, which he 
usually quoted first or solely, without attribution; (11) that when 


»he quoted from more than one chronicle-source he usually kept 


the order A, B, C; and finally (iii), that when he refers to 
‘chronicles’ in the plural, as in c.27, 1.2, he meant that chronicle- 
sources A, B, and C were in agreement, the following pattern will 
be found to emerge (square brackets indicate passages about 


Chronicle-source A: 1 cc.9, ll.1-12 (Gaythelos and Scota); 11, 


~ -Th.1-13 (expulsion of Gaythelos); 12, Il.1-18, 26-34 (decision to 


travel west); 13, ll.1-12 (arrival in Spain); 15, ll.1-16 
(establishment of Brigantia); 17 (decision to invade Ireland); 18, 


—IL1-5 (occupation of Ireland by Hiber and Hymec, sons of 
-Gaythelos; return of Hiber to Spain); .[19 (deseription of 


Ireland)]; [20, 11.1-28 (laws of Gaythelos)]; 21, ll.1-4 (successors of 


 Gaythelos in Spain); 22, l1.1-15 (Micelius, king of the Scots in | 
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Spain, sends his sons, Hermonius, Partholomus and Hibertus, to - 


in); 16-17 
Ireland; Hermonius eventually returns to Spain); [28, Il. 
(Gaythelos and the Stone)]; 29 (Eochaid Rothay); 30, W.1-17 
(arrival of the Picts), 32 (settlement of the Scots in Albion); 36 


(Fergus I). 


Chronicle-source B: 1 cc.9, 11.14-18 (Gaythelos and Scota); 11, 
11.15-23 (Egyptians expel Gaythelos); 12, 1120-24 (departure of 
Gaythelos to the west); 13, 11.14-20 (arrival in Spain); 20, 11.30-36 
(laws of Gaythelos); 21, 11.6-21 (the Scots in Spain); 22, il.17-33 
(Partholomus, successor of Gaythelos, occupies Ireland); 28, 
11.17-27 (discovery of the Stone); 30, 11.19-25 (origin of the Picts). 


Chronicle-source C: 1 cc.9, 30-40 (Gaythelos and Scota); [28, 
11.27-35 (prophecy about the Stone)]; 30, 11.26-33 (origin of the 
Picts). a 


Common to all chronicle-sources: 1 cc.18, 11.33-38 (Hiber and 
the name Hibernia); 27 (Simon Brecc, descendant of Hermontus, 
becomes king of Ireland). | 


In terms of this scheme, it will be noted, the extracts from 
chronicle-source A preserve the narrative outline in its completest 
form. Extracts from the other two are supplementary or variant. 

Dr Brown agrees that three chronicle-sources are probably 
involved, but differs in the assignments which he makes. His 


scheme is as follows (for convenience we give references to this 
volume rather than to Fordun): 


Chronicle-source A: ‘Eber’ recension): I cc.9, l1.1-12 (Gaythelos 
and Scota); 11, 1l.4-13 (expulsion of Gaythelos); 12, I1.1-18 
(decision to travel west); 15, 111-16 (establishment of Brigantia) ; 
16 (discovery of Ireland); 18, Il.1-5 (occupation of Ireland by 
Hiber and Hymec; return of Hiber to Spain). | 


Chronicle-source B (‘Sons of Mil’ recension): I cc.9, Il.14-18 
(Gaythelos and Scota); 14, l1.1-10 (reasons for withdrawal from 
Egypt); 12, 11.26-34 (decision to travel west); 13, 1114-20 (arrival 
in Spain); 22, Il.1-15 (Micelius sends his three sons to Ireland; 
Hermonius eventually returns to Spain). | 


Chronicle-source C (‘Partholon’ recension): I cc.9, 11.30-40 
(Gaythelos and Scota); II, 11.15-23 (Egyptians expel Gaythelos); 
12, 11.20-24 (departure of Gaythelos to the west); 13, ll.1-12 
(arrival in Spain); 21, 11.6-21 (the Scots in Spain); 22, 11.17-33 
(Partholomus occupies Ireland). = 
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Dr Brown assumes that each chronicle-source contains a 
complete version of the story, and is not in complete agreement 
with us as to which parts of the text are to be assigned to 
individual chronicle-sources. He disregards everything after I 
c.22, in a sense arbitrarily, but chiefly because he does not 
consider the account of Simon Brecc given in cc.27 and 28, I1.16- 
41, as dependent on a chronicle-source (see especially his pp.121- 
4). His scheme leaves a curious gap between cc.13 and 21 in the 
use made of chronicle-sources B and C. The sequence of the 
extracts from chronicle-source B is broken when c.14, Il.1-10, is 
made to precede cc.12, 11.26-34 and 13, Il.1-12. He assigns c.16 to 
chronicle-source A, whereas we regard it as extracted from the 
legend of St Brendan. He leaves the Picts out of his study of 
origins. 

Dr Brown bases his analysis on the assumption (p.37) that 
‘these three accounts apparently ... described different people 
leading the Scoti from Spain to Ireland — one has Eber (Hiber) 
and “‘Hymec’, another has the sons of Mil (Micelius) and the last 
has Partholon (Partholomus).’ The validity of this assumption 1s 


- questionable. It is true that versions of the legend which 


probably originated in Scotland — the Life of Cadroe, the 
‘Instructions’ and ‘Pleading of Baldred Biset’, the ‘Chronicon 
Rhythmicum’ — each describes only a single invasion, by Nelus 
and Scota, by Gaythelos and Scota, and by Symon Brek respec- 
tively. From the beginning however the Irish origin-legend told 


' of a series of post-diluvian invasions — in the most developed 


form, those of Partholon, Nemed, the Fir Bolg, the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, and the Sons of Mil — all mounted by Gaelic-speaking 
peoples with a common ancestor in the biblical Rifad Scot. Only 
that of the Sons of Mil was ultimately successful, but remnants 
at least of some of the others were believed to have survived in 
the later Irish population. In Lebor Gabdla the Sons of Mil are 


eight in number, the three best-known being the eldest, Eber 


Donn, the second, Erimon, and a younger with the same name 
as the eldest, Eber Finn (‘fair-haired’ as opposed to *brown- 
haired’ Eber). Eber Donn was drowned, leaving Ireland to be 
divided between Erimon, who took the north, and Eber Finn, 
who took the south. Eber Finn later fell in battle against his bro- 
ther, leaving Erimon to become first king of Ireland as a whole. 
Fordun, like Nennius, it would appear from our reconstruction 


(but not Dr Brown’s), distinguished three, rather than five, 


invasions, (i), I c.18, ll.1-5, that of Hiber (Eber) and Hymec, sons 
of Gaythelos; (ii), I ¢.22, Il.1-15, that of Hermonius (Erimon), 
Partholomus (Parthol6n) and Hibertus (Eber), sons of Micelius 
(Mil), and (aii), I cc.27, 28, that of Simon Brecc. All three fit the 


- pattern of the Irish tradition in being mounted by Gaelic- 
speakers, all descended from a single common ancestor. After the 
\ : : 
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first conquest Hiber left Ireland to return to Spain as ruler of the 


Scots there: Micelius was his descendant, and his son Hermonius 
also eventually returned to royal responsibilities in Spain. As 1s 
shown by the genealogy in I Cals; 11.22-31, Simon Brecc iS 
regarded as a descendant of Hermonius and Micelius; in the 
historia of St Congall he even appears as a son of Mil (Milo, 
Micelius) (see I c.28, Il.1-2). | | | 

Scottish tradition too, it might appear reasonable to assume, 
had preserved the idea of a series of invasions by kindred Gaelic- 
speaking peoples, whose immediate origin (again as in Nennius) 
was Spanish. In this tradition however Partholon had become 
one of the Sons of Mil. Despite his role in Irish pseudo-history, 
it is thus difficult to see him figure in Scottish tradition as leader 
of an independent invasion. The passage which best supports the 
possibility is I c.22, 11.17-33, assigned by us to chronicle-source B, 
by Dr Brown to chronicle-source C. Here the leader of a 
settlement in Ireland is Partholomus, a successor of Gaythelos, 
Scota and ‘their sons’, who emigrates from Spain in a way 
reminiscent of the departure of the Fir Bolg from Greece to 
“Ireland as narrated in Lebor Gabdla. Neither here nor elsewhere 
in our hypothetical reconstruction of chronicle-source B 1s Hiber 


or Micelius named, although Fordun may have thought that a 


reference to the sons of Gaythelos and Scota implied the 
existence, at least of the former. This 1s probable, particularly if, 
as we have suggested, chronicle-sources B and C are to be 
regarded as merely supplementary to chronicle-source A. - 

Fordun himself suggests (I c.23, ll.5-21) a relation between this 
form of the narrative and a passage from Monmouth (31; c.46) in 
which Partholomus; who had been driven out of Spain with 
thirty ships, is directed by the. British king Gurgunt Bartrud to 
Ireland, ‘which was at that time completely deserted and devoid 
of inhabitants’. Gurgunt granted the island to the wanderers. 
Monmouth’s narrative in turn 1s based on Nennius, c.13; he has 
given Partholomus the thirty ships of the three sons of a soldier 
of Spain (Mil), which appear later in the chapter.. The idea that 
Partholomus was one of the three sons may have arisen as a 
consequence, and been recorded in chronicle-source A. The 
author of chronicle-source B, we suggest, also attempted to 
amalgamate Monmouth with his account of the early history of 
the Scots. Fordun, or conceivably chronicle-source A, regarded 
Monmouth’s version as unsatisfactory, but felt nevertheless that it 
had to be mentioned. The reference to the sons of Gaythelos and 
Scota suggests that the complete text of chronicle-source B 
included an account of the first settlement of Ireland made by 
them: it also seems likely that it contained an account of the 
settlement under Simon Brecc represented by | c.24.- 
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It is notable that in Fordun Eber apparently makes two appear- 
ances, first, with a brother Hymec, as Hiber son of Gaythelos (I 
c.18, U.1-5, chronicle-source A; 1].33-38, chronicle-sources A, B, 
C), second, with brothers Hermonius and Partholomus, as 
Hibertus son of Micelius (I c.22, II.7-8, chronicle-source A). The 
second corresponds more closely to Lebor Gabala, where Eber 
and Erimon (not Partholon) are brothers, sons of Mil. As an 
approximate equivalent of the first Eber however Lebor Gabdla 
includes the figure of Eber Scot, son of Sru, son of Esru, son of 
Gaedel Glas, conqueror, not of Ireland but of Scythia, to which he 
and his father had led the exiles from Egypt after the destruction 
of Pharaoh and his army in the Red Sea. The text of Lebor Gdbala 
has been manipulated at this point to allow for relationships 
between the Scots and two Pharaohs of widely differing period, 
each with a daughter called Scota; this fact, together with the 
verbal resemblance of Scotia (Ireland) to Scythia, already 
mentioned, may imply that the earlier Eber too had been regarded 
as a conqueror, not of Scythia, but of Ireland — in other words, 
probably, that he is a doublet of the later Eber. Scottish royal 


_ genealogies, including that given below V c.60, and the one in 


the Poppleton MS (KKES, 257), ascend to Iber (Hiber; in the 
Poppleton MS he appears as the composite Nonaill Hemir), son 
rather than great-grandson of Gaythelos, while, as in Fordun, 
Hermon son of Micelius appears at a lower stage. The 
genealogical sequence at least suggests a belief that at a 


’ minimum there were two invasions of Ireland (Scotia), the first 


led by Eber Scot, the second by his descendant Erimon. Eber 
Scot son of Sru does not seem to figure in distinctively Irish 
genealogies, although an Eber (Fabar) Scott son of Gaedel, who 
may be the same person, appears in certain Leinster genealogies 
(O’Brien, Corpus, 4, 6, 17). — | 

- Notable is the fact that in Fordun’s chronicle-sources the 


‘senior commander of the first two invasions returns to Spain, 


where the main branch of the Scottish line remains for a much 
longer period than is allowed in Lebor Gabdla. The effect is to 
minimize connections of the Scottish royal line with Ireland. 
Fordun lists as ancestors of Simon Brecc names which figure 
elsewhere as those of rulers of Ireland or at least as members of 
the Irish royal kindred (derbfine), all of whom however he presents . 


_as kings of the Scots still living in Spain. No reign-details are 


given, perhaps because Fordun knew none, or perhaps because 
any details available pointed unmistakeably ‘to the fact that they 
had been kings, not in Spain, but of Ireland. | 7 — 

Dr Brown believes that by the mid-13c the chronicle-sources, 
the ‘legend’-of Brendan, the historia of Congall and ‘Grossum 


caput’ had already been synthesized into a single narrative. He 
believes, in other words, that Fordun had a single major source 
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for most of the settlement material in bk.I. We are inclined to 
accept this, but on the basis of our reconstruction of the 
dominant chronicle-source A, the synthesis must have included 
an account of Simon Brecc, Eochaid Rothay, the arrival and 
settlement of the Picts, and the establishment of Fergus I as first 
king of the Scots in Scotland. There are indications that Fordun 
also used the synthesis in bk.II, where, for instance, a second 
extract from the historia of Congall, dealing with Fergus I and 
Rether occupies c.12, 11.32-46. | 

As has been noted, the likeliest source for the account of 
Partholomus as one of the sons of Micelius in I c.22, Il.1-15 is 
Monmouth, 31 (c.46). The account however has been completely 
rewritten to avoid any suggestion that the Scots made themselves 
subject to the Britons. Correspondingly, bk.II includes several 
instances of an ‘edited’ version of Monmouth, in which the 
material has again been rewritten to produce an effect more 
favourable to the Scots. Several chapters deal with figures known 
otherwise only from Monmouth — for example, Roderick, ruler of 
the Moravians and his opponent Marius, the Roman commander 
(cc.30; 31, Il.1-6) or Fulgentius, duke of Albany (cc.36-38). The 
letter sent to Julius Caesar by the unnamed kings of the Picts 
and Scots (cc.14-15) parallels and seeks to outdo that sent to 
Caesar by Androgeus, duke of the Trinovantes (Monmouth, 39- 
40 [c.61]). The continuity suggested by these examples accords 
with the fact that II c.12, Il.1-6 (Fergus I) follows naturally on I 
c.36, which introduces Fergus I. The story is continued in I c.13, 
ll.1-14 (Rether), which in turn leads naturally to II c.14, introdu- 
cing Julius Caesar and bringing him, entirely unhistorically, as 
far north as the Firth of Forth. The letter of the kings follows in 
II c.15, and Caesar’s visit 1s concluded by II cc.16, Il.1-27, 30-33; 
17, l1.1-10. A series of chapters follows, dealing with the early 
Roman empire and Christian origins, a series apparently intro- 
duced by Fordun himself and defended as something extraneous, 
but important and relevant to the general course of his history. 
We regard this as completely separate from the synthesis (or 
chronicle-source A) which resumes in II c.28 with the otherwise 
unknown war of the Britons against the Scots, continued in II 


c.29. II cc.30 and 31, ll.1-6, deal with Roderick and Marius, after — 
which the account of events in the Roman empire resumes and | 


continues through II c.35. As already noted II cc.36-38 deal with 
Fulgentius; II c.39 contains quotations from Bede and Monmouth 
and may be one of Fordun’s additions. II c.40 tells how the 
Scots adopted the Catholic faith in 203, when Victor I (189-98) 
was pope. This too may belong to the synthesis; it has no earlier 
parallels. The ignoble sequence of Roman emperors from 
Caracalla to Gallienus occupies II c.41; II c.42 returns to the 
synthesis in narrating the struggle between Scots and Picts, while 
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cc.43-45 give a fanciful account of the career in Britain of 
Carausius, an account related to Monmouth, 48 (c.75). Roman 
affairs and Bower’s interpolated account of the conversion of St 
Catherine dominate II cc.46-53, 1.51; the synthesis resumes with a 
passage (II cc.53, 1.52-54, 1.12) about Octavius, who plays some 
part in Welsh tradition, but is best-known from Monmouth, 51- 
52 (c.80). The remainder of II c.54, together with c.55, 11.1-19, 
returns to Roman material. The main narrative of the career of 
the tyrant Maximus, which resembles only superficially that of 
the historic Magnus Maximus (383-8), begins in II c.55, IL. 20ff., 
and forms part of the synthesis, continued in II c.56 which 
introduces Conan the Briton who appears in rather different 
guise in Monmouth, 52-57 (cc.81-88). The saga of Conan. and 
Maximus continues in II c.56; II c.57 tells of the expulsion of the 
Scots by the Picts in alliance with the Britons, apart from Conan 
and his immediate followers. In II cc.58-60 the focus shifts to the 
St Andrews foundation-legend, which, although clearly originally 
a separate narrative, is significant in terms of the history of the 
Pictish and Scottish kingdoms, and probably belongs to the 
synthesis. The main synthesis resumes in II c.61, Il.1-12, 38-39 
(this last based on Monmouth, 52-55 [cc.81-83]); 62, 11.11-38 
(based on Monmouth, 55-56 [cc.84-86]); 64, 11.9-16 (distantly 
related to Monmouth, 57-58 [cc.88-89]). The remainder of II 
cc.61-64 consists of Roman imperial material. 

Dr Brown (ut cit., 75-77) suggests that the synthesis was the 
work of a Scottish-Gaelic ollamh righe, ‘King’s Poet’, living in a 
bi-cultural milieu in the East of Scotland during the first half of 
the thirteenth century, and that he wrote in Latin rather than 
Gaelic for an ‘Anglo-Norman’ court audience. We are at least in 
tentative agreement with the suggestion. Our investigations 
however suggest that the synthesis was more extensive than Dr 
Brown supposes — it certainly extended into bk.II: there is no 
obvious break between bks.II and III, and we are inclined to the 
view that its use as a main source extended even to bks.IV and 
V. As has just been noted, we regard the ‘edited’ version of 
Monmouth as probably forming part of the synthesis. The nearest 
example of something possibly on the scale of magnitude 
required is the ‘Historia originis Scotorum’ and ‘Historia’ already 
mentioned as included in the contents-list of the lost Great 


Register of the priory of St Andrews. If Richard Weyrement 


indeed compiled one or both of these works, as a céledé he might 
well have been in contact with Gaelic learning. The General 
Editor has already suggested (V, xvii) that Bower, but not 
Fordun, used the Great Register as an authority for thirteenth- 
century Scottish affairs; this does not quite exclude the possibility 


that Fordun had already used it for information on earlier 
centuries. The celebrity of such a source might explain the 
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otherwise puzzling fact that when Fordun quoted from it, he 
apparently felt no necessity to give an attribution. In the absence 
of texts however the suggestion must remain at best hypothetical. 
Among Fordun’s remaining sources, those for the Scottish 
island-lists (II cc.10, 11) remain doubtful. Other references are 
more readily identifiable. Many are to classical Latin texts, m 
general but not exclusively to late classical texts; in I c.26, for 
instance, references to the poet and translator Ennius (239-169 
BC), the historian Sallust (86-35 BC), and the poet Virgil (70-19 
BC), are accompanied by others to the later Christian writers, 
Tertullian (ca 160-ca 240) and Jerome (ca 348-420). The reference 
(II c.19, 11.34-43) to the “Divus Julius’ from the De vita Caesarum 
of Suetonius (ca 69-ca 130) is probably derived from Vincent, V1 
c.42, but Fordun appears himself to have consulted two 3c 
works, the Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium (with later 
additions) of Solinus and Justin’s epitome of Pompeius Trogus 
Historiae Philippicae, this last probably written in the Ic BC. His 
use of Eusebius/Jerome has already been mentioned; also used 
was Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica, probably in the Latin 
version of Rufinus of Aquileia (ca: 345-410). The Breviarium ab 
-Urbe Condita (ca 370) of Eutropius, together with its supplement 
and continuation, the Historia Romana of Paul the Deacon (ca 
720-ca 800), provided him with information on the course taken 


by events under the Roman Empire. The Historia adversus 


Paganos of the early 5c Paulus Orosius he found useful for 
geographical as well as historical purposes. The encyclopaedic 
Origines or Etymologiae of Isidore, bishop of Seville 602-36, was 
almost endlessly relevant. Among medieval sources Bede, Nennius 
and Monmouth have already been mentioned. In addition Fordun 
made some use of Bede’s De Natura Rerum. The identification of 
the precise text of Nennius used by him awaits the completion of 
the edition undertaken by Dr David N. Dumville. To these 
sources may be added Gildas, and several of the great 
compilations of the high Middle Ages. The Chronographia of 
Sigebert of Gembloux (ca 1030-1112), important for later books 


of Scotichronicon, here begins to be relevant only at the end of 


Il. We have not been able to consult another work cited, the 
Ecclesiastical History of Hugh of Fleury (d. ca 1117), for only a 
few selections from it are in print. Fordun used the early 12c 
Elucidarium sive Dialogus de Summa Totius Christianae Theologiae 
of Honorius of Autun; the early 12c Historia de Sancto Cuthberto 
of Symeon of Durham; the Historia Scholastica of Peter 
Comestor (d. ca 1179); the Speculum Historiale and Speculum 
Naturale of Vincent of Beauvais (ca 1190-1264). A second major 
source (with Eutropius) of information on the careers of the 
Roman emperors was the Chronicon Pontificum et Imperatorum 
of Martin of Troppau (d. 1278). Fordun also used the encyclopaedic 
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De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomew Anglicus (ca 1200-ca 
1260), another encyclopaedia, the Catholicon of John Balbus 
Januensis (d. 1298), and the Polychronicon of Ranulf Higden (ca 
1299-ca 1363). There are hints that he knew something of 
Picatrix, the medieval Latin translation of Ghayat al-hakim, an 
influential Arabic treatise on sympathetic and astral magic. 
Fordun quotes, in the context of his discussion of the pagan 
gods, Theoduli Ecloga, a 10c imitation of Virgil’s Eclogues, in 
which shepherds hold a singing-match contrasting paganism and 
Christianity, to the eventual triumph of the latter. Rather 
unexpectedly Fordun also introduces a passage based on an 
addition to the medieval Alexander-romance, the Collatio 
Alexandri cum Dindimo per Litteras facta; he used the longer 
version, composed probably in the 12c. 

Bower in his additions to Fordun’s text often cites the same 
authorities as Fordun — Eutropius, Isidore, Bede, Comestor, 
Martin, Vincent, Bartholomew — sometimes with no other 
apparent intention than to flesh out the narrative detail. In the 
same spirit he made additions to the list of Scottish islands in I 
c.6, 11.20-46 and II c.10; he also provided a list of fish caught in 
Scottish waters (II c.2). He makes a number of larger-scale 
additions, often without acknowledgement of his source; thus the 
unattributed world-chronicle in I c.8 represents almost the whole 
of Isidore, bk.5, c.39, ‘De Descriptione Temporum’, although 
curiously Bower omits (‘in case I cause boredom in my readers’) 
the not-very-long concluding section which deals with the period 
from Constantius II (337-61) to Heraclius (610-41). With the 
possible exception of I c.31, Il.29-34, Bower makes no reference 
to the chronicle-sources used by Fordun. He makes occasional 
use of Chronicon Rhythmicum. In I c.18, 1l.47-62 he quotes from 
Gerald of Wales, Topographia Hibernica to explain the terms 
‘Gaels’ and ‘Scots’ and also how Scotland acquired its name. 

. In general his range of reference is wider and occasionally less 
precise than Fordun’s. This may be illustrated by the reference to 
Aristotle, De Animalibus, which he gives in I c.19, IL.25-27 — a 
reference seemingly exact, yet difficult, if not impossible, to 
identify. In II c.34 he quotes Livy accurately and ‘Chrysostom’’s 
unlikely sounding Courtiers’ Trifles and the Footsteps of the 
Philosophers, a work which turns out to be in fact the Policrati- 
cus, sive de nugis curialium et de vestigiis philosophorum of John 


of Salisbury (ca 1115-80). Other identifications are more 


straightforward. In II cc.31, 32, he makes substantial use of the 
Jewish War, a Greek work by Flavius Josephus (ca 37-ca 100), 
probably by way of the extracts found in Eusebius, Historia. 


_ Ecclesiastica,. 68-74 (bk.3, cc.6-8). He makes use of Augustine’s 
Confessions and City of God. From Honortus of Autun he quotes: 


not only the Elucidarium, but also a geographical work, the De 
yO . | | 
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Imagine Mundi. One of his favourite passages is the denunciation 
of treachery found in the Epistles of Peter of Blois (ca 1135-ca 
1205), quoted in II c.19, 11.46-52 and also in IV c.47, I1.20-26. 
Another of the larger-scale additions, again unacknowledged, 1s I 
ec.34, 11.34-57; 35, 11.1-94, taken from the Super sapientiam 
Salamonis of the English Dominican, Robert Holcot (d.1349). 
Within the extract, the lack of ascription makes it appear that 
Bower himself rather than Holkot alludes to the Poetics of 
Aristotle, a poem by Petronius Arbiter (lc AD), the Mythologiae 
of Fabius Planiades Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspe in North Africa 
(507-32) and the Scintillarium poetarum of the 12c Alberic of 
London. Bower may well have known at least some of these 
works, but reference within a quotation cannot of itself be taken 
as proof of knowledge. 

Bower is more inclined than Fordun to introduce material now 
known to be apocryphal or of a visionary nature. A minor 
example (II c.20, 11.14-17) is his use of the Liber de Infantia or 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, an apocryphal work, possibly of the 
8c or 9c, derived from the much ‘earlier Book of James or 
Protevangelium. He took a number of more or less sensational 
incidents from the Legenda Aurea, the collection of lives of the 
saints and short treatises on the Christian festivals drawn up by 
Jacob of Voragine (ca 1230-ca 1298). He provides (II cc.49-52) 
one of the earliest extant texts of the miraculous conversion of St 
Catherine. Still more striking is his use of the Libri prophetiarum 
seu visionum of St Bridget of Sweden (ca 1303-73) as a source for 
his account of the birth of Christ (II cc.21, 22). St Bridget was a 
potent influence on Bower; compare the extended quotations 
from her book.in III c.63 and X.cc.6-8. Many briefer ones are to 
be found elsewhere. Bower also inserted (II c.48) a large part of 
the Constitutum Constantini, ‘Donation of Constantine’, now 
known to have been an 8c-9c forgery which puts forward in an 
extreme form the doctrine of papal supremacy, not only in 
spiritual affairs, but also in temporal, so far at least as Italy and 
the West are concerned. Again the document was of considerable 
personal importance to Bower; he refers to it again in III c.39, 


l1.12-13; his emphasis on it is a reaction, partly to current Lollard | 


heresies (cf. XV c.20, XVI cc.20-22), partly to the anti-papal 
activities of the Council of Basle (1431-49), in which Scottish 


churchmen played an appreciable part. (For Bower’s reaction to_ 


the Council, see XVI cc.6-8, especially the concluding verses.) 
Three of Bower’s contemporaries, Nicholas of Cusa (ca 1400-64), 
Reginald Pecock (ca 1393-1461) and Lorenzo Valla (ca 1406-57), 


established that the Constitutum Constantini was a forgery, but _ 


Bower appears not to have known or to have ignored their 
findings. | | 2 
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Methods of Editing 


For this, see the General Editor’s remarks in his Introduction to 
Volume 8, Books XV and XVI, xx-xxiv. We have not included a 
series of dates in the right-hand margin of the translation; to 
attempt this for Books I and II would lead only to confusion. 


Lists of Abbreviations 


[. Sigla 


B Scottish Record Office, GD.45/26/48 (Brechin MS) 

Cc! Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 171 (Corpus MS) 

CA: National Library of Scotland, Adv.MS 35.1.7 (Coupar Angus MS) 
D: Darnaway Castle, Forres, Donibristle MS 

E: Edinburgh University Library, MS 186 

FA:  Wolfenbiittel,Germany, Cod-Guelf.538 Helmst. 

FB: British Library, Cotton MS Vitellius E.XI 

FC: Cambridge, Trinity College, MS 0.9.9 

FD: Dublin, Trinity College, MS 498 

FE British Library, Harleian MS 4764 

FF: Edinburgh, Scottish Catholic Archives, MM2/1 (Scots College MS) 
FG: _ British Library, Add.MS 37,223 
G: 
H 
P 
R 
S 


Goodall’s printed edition of Bower 

British Library, Harleian MS 712 

National Library of Scotland, Adv.MS 35.6.7 (Perth MS) 
British Library, Royal MS 13.E.X 

Skene’s printed edition of Fordun 


IT. Words 
app. appendix interlin. interlineated 
art.cit. (article cited) | L/ll. line/lines 
bk. book lac. lacuna 
BL British Library loc.cit. (in the place already cited) 
e century (e.g. 12c) MS/MSS_  manuscript/manuscripts 
c./cc. chapter/chapters n. note : 
ca circa (about) no./nos. (number/numbers) 
cf. (compare) — | om. omitted 
col./cols. column/columns — p./pp. page/pages 
d. died | 7 para. pdragraph 
dau. daughter 7 pt. part 
del. deleted | / §,a. (under the year) 
.dép. département. ~ sect. . section 
ed. edited/editor(s)  §.v. (under the heading) 
edn edition trans. translated 


ff. and following.(pages etc.) utcit. (ascited) 

fl. (flourished) vol./vols volume/volumes 

fo./fos. folio/folios + add after word signalled 
ibid. (in the same place) ! —— 
ao 
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XXXvVi LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
ITI. Names of Counties 


In the Notes places in English, Welsh and Scottish counties (as 
defined between the 1890s and the 1970s) are identified by the 


following abbreviations for these counties: 


ANG Angus 


KNR _ Kinross-shire 
ARG _ Argyllshire KNT Kent 
AYR _ Ayrshire LAN _ Lanarkshire 
BRK _ Berkshire LIN Lincolnshire 
BTE Bute MLO Midlothian 
BWK _ Berwickshire MON Monmouthshire 
CAI Caithness MOR __— Morayshire 
CMB Cumberland MTG Montgomeryshire 
CNW Cornwall NTB Northumberland 
CRN ~~ Caernarvonshire NTT Nottinghamshire 
DEN _ Denbighshire ORK Orkney 
DEV Devon PEB Peebles-shire 
DMF  Dunfriesshire PER Perthshire 
DNB Dunbartonshire RNF _ Renfrewshire 
DRB Derbyshire ROS Ross and Cromarty 
DRH Durham ROX. Roxburghshire 
ELO _ East Lothian SHR Shropshire 
FIF Fife STF Staffordshire 7 
GLO — Gloucestershire STL Stirlingshire 
HRT Hertfordshire SUT Sutherland 
INV Inverness-shire WIG Wigtownshire 
IOM Isle of Man WLO_ West Lothian 
KCB _ Kirkcudbrightshire WOR Worcestershire 
YOE Yorkshire (E.R.) 


KCD _ Kincardineshire 


IV. Publications 


Adomnan Adomnan’s Life of Columba, ed. Alan Orr Anderson and 


Marjorie Ogilvie Anderson, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1991). 


Anderson, Early Sources Early Sources of Scottish History 500-1286, ed. 
A.O. Anderson (Edinburgh, 1922). 


ASE. Sir Frank Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 3rd edn (Oxford, 1971). 


AT Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folktale (ERE, no. 
74; Helsinki, 1928)... 


Augustine, City of God St Augustine. The City of God against the Pagans, 
ed. G.E. McCracken and others, 7 vols. (Loeb edn, 1957-72)... 


Balbus, Catholicon John Balbus Januensis, Catholicon (Lyons, 1489). 


Barbour’s Bruce -Barbour’s Bruce, ed. M.P. McDiarmid and J.A.C. 
Stevenson, 3 vols. (STS, Edinburgh, 1980-85). 
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Barrow, Kingdom G.W.S. Barrow, The Kingdom of the Scots (London, 
1973). 


Bartholomew Bartholomaei Anglici de genuinis rerum  coelestium 
terrestrium et inferarum Proprietatibus, Libri XVIII (Frankfurt, 1601). 


Bartholomew (Seymour) On the Properties of Things. John Trevisa’s 
Translation of Bartholomaeus Anglicus De Proprietatibus Rerum, ed. M.C. 
Seymour (Oxford, 1975). 


Bede _ Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed. B. Colgrave 
and R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford, 1969). : 


Bede, ‘De Natura Rerum’, in The Complete Works of Venerable Bede, ed. 
J.A. Giles, 6 vols. (London, 1843), vi, 100-22. 


Bede, ‘De Temporibus’, ibid., 123-38. 
Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, ibid., 139-342. 


Bede (Plummer) Venerabilis Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis 
Anglorum, ed. C. Plummer, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1896). 


Bromwich, Triads Rachel Bromwich, Trioedd Ynys Prydein, 2nd edn 
(Cardiff, 1978). 

Brown, Origin-Legend David E. Brown, The Scottish Origin-Legend 
before Fordun, unpublished Ph.D thesis (University of Edinburgh, 1988). 


Byrne, Kings Francis John Byrne, Irish Kings and High-Kings (London, 
1973). 


Chadwick, Early Scotland H.M. Chadwick, Early Scotland (Cambridge, 
1949). 


Chron. Picts-Scots Chronicles of the Picts: Chronicles of the Scots, ed. W.F. 
Skene (Edinburgh, 1867). 


Chronicon Rhythmicum ‘Metrical Chronicle, commonly called the 
Chronicon Rhythmicum’, in Chron. Picts-Scots, 332-40. 


CMH Cambridge Medieval History, ed. H.M. Gwatkin and others, 8 vols. 
(Cambridge, 1911-36). 


Comestor Peter Comestor, Historia Scholastica (PL, 198, cols.1055-1722) 
[references given are to commentaries on individual books of the Bible]. 


“Corpus Christianorum Ser. Lat. Corpus Christianorum Series Latina 


(Turnhout, 1954-). 


Cowan, Parishes 1.B. Cowan, The Parishes A Medieval Scotland (Scottish 
Record Society, 1967). 


CPNS W.J. Watson, The History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland 


(Edinburgh, 1926). 


Cronicon Elegiacum “The Metrical Chronicle commonly called The 


. Cronicon Elegiacum MCCLXX’, in Chron. Picts-Scots, 177-82. 


CSD The Concise Scots Dictionary (Aberdeen, 1985). 


Curtius, Latin Middle Ages E.R. Curtius, European Literature and the 
Latin Middle Ages, trans. Willard R. Trask (London, 1953). 


Dobbs, “Descendants of Ir’ M.E. Dobbs, “The History of the pescetidants 


of Ir, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, 13 (1921), 308-59; 14 (1923), 4-144. 
_DOST. A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue (1937-) 
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Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, ed. 
Wilham Bright, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1881). | | 
Eusebius/Jerome. Eusebius Werke, Siebenter Band: Die Chronik des 
Hieronymus, Hieronymi Chronicon, ed. R. Helm (Berlin, 1956). 

Eutropius, Breviarium Eutropi Breviarium Ab Urbe Condita cum 
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Extracta Extractae Variis Cronicis Scocie (Abbotsford Club, 1842). 

FFC Folklore Fellows Communications (Helsinki, 1907-). 
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Fordun Johannis de Fordun, Chronica Gentis Scotorum, ed. W.F. Skene 
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Ganz, Mabinogion The Mabinogion, trans. Jeffrey Gantz (Harmonds- 
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Topographia Hibernica (RS, 21, 1867), v, 3-202. 

Gildas Gildas. The Ruin of Britain and other works, ed. M. Winterbottom 
(London and Chichester, 1978). | | | ‘ 
Goodall Joannis de Fordun Scotichronicon cum  Supplementis et 
Continuatione Walteri Boweri, ed. W. Goodall, 2 vols (Edinburgh, 1759). 
Heist, Vitae W.W. Heist, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae ex codice olim 


Salmanticensi nunc Bruxellensi (Brussels, 1965). \ 


Helinand Helinandi de Frigidi Montis Chronicon (PL, 212, cols.771-1082). 
Higden, Polychronicon Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden monachi Cestrensis, 
8 vols. (RS, 41, 1865-82). . 
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Holkot, Super sapientiam Salomonis Robert Holkot, Super sapientiam 
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De mundo sensibili terra scilicet et suis 
quatuor punctis orientali c’ 


“Rx variis quippe veterum scriptis cronographorum colligitur quod) 
gentis antiquissime nacio Scotorum a Grecis et Egipciorum reliquiis, 
ceteris Mare Rubro cum rege submersis, primum ceperat exordium. 
Igitur educacionis sue regnorum videlicet Grecie simul et Egipti 
ceterorumque peregrinacionis sue locorum et stacionis, sedis eclam 
habitacionis moderne situs describere puto conveniens, ut sub quo vel 
celi cardine vel orbis parte situata consistant lectori facilius patefiat. 
Omnipotens autem Deus Creator omnium et Rector mundum in 
sua creacione secundum philosophos rotundam voluit habere for- 
mam, et in eius regione media terram posuit (omnium vegitabilium 
sensibilium et racionabilium matrem nutricem et habitaculum) ab 
omnibus celi partibus in centri modum equali separatam intervallo. 
Est autem mundus sensibilis terra videlicet infiniti maris Occeani 
aquis undique cincta, cuius brachiis multiformiter invasa percussa et 
furcata, ac humiditate sua per occultos meatus humectacione pene- 
trata ne nimie siccitatis dominio in pulverem penitus redigatur. 
Habet igitur mundus quatuor principales punctos sive paralellos 
ab invicem eque distantes, scilicet orientalem occidentalem austra- 
lem et borealem. A quibus quatuor venti cardinales procedere dicun- 
tur cum suis octo ventis collaterabilibus. | 
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The material world, that is to say the earth and its four 
cardinal points, east etc. 


From various writings of ancient chroniclers we deduce that the 
nation of the Scots is of ancient stock, taking its first beginning from 
the Greeks and those of the Egyptians who were left after the rest of 
them had been drowned in the Red Sea along with their king. So I 
think it is appropriate to describe the location of the kingdoms of 
their early years, namely Greece and Egypt, and of the other places 
through which they travelled and where they settled, and also the 
position of their present habitation, so that the reader may see clearly 
under what quarter of the heavens or 1n what part of the Earth these 
places are situated. 

God Omnipotent the Creator and Ruler of all decreed in his 
creation according to the philosophers that the Universe should have 
a round shape, and in the middle part of it he set the Earth — the 
mother, nurse and habitation of all that is vegetable, animal and 
human — as a central point equally distant from all parts of the 
firmament. . 

Now the part of the universe open to the senses, that is the Earth, is 
surrounded on all sides by the waters of the boundless Ocean sea, and 
it is invaded, pierced and indented in many forms by the arms of the 
sea, and by its waters penetrated with moisture through hidden 
channels to prevent it being reduced utterly to dust by the pre- 
dominance of excessive dryness. 

So the universe has four cardinal points or parallels, equally 
distant from each other, that is to say, east, west, south and north. 
From these points the four cardinal winds are said to proceed 
together with their eight collateral winds. 
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De quatuor ventis cardinalibus quorum collaterales octo 
sunt et de capite mundi sensibilis in oriente paradiso 
scilicet terrestri 2 


Primus punctus sive cardinalis ventus in oriente consistit ubi sol 
oritur sub equinoccio vernali et dicitur Subsolanus. Iste vero ventus 
duos habet collaterales 


Vulturnum septeninionen 
videlicet < > versus < 
Eurum austrum. 


Secundus vero punctus vel ventus cardinalis situm habet in 
occidente ubi [so]l* | occidit sub equinoccio autumpnali et dicitur 
Favonius quique duos habet collaterales ventos 


Circium saniloasn 
scilicet <a > versus <4 
Zephirum | austrum. 


Tercius punctus seu ventus cardinalis est Auster atque sub polo 
anthartico estivalis solsticii ubi sol alcius [ascendit]’ in meridie 
situatur et hic duos habet collaterales ventos 


| Nothum — 7 orientem 
scilicet < = versus << 
| Affricum | occidentem. 
Quartus punctus sive cardinalis ventus est Boreas qui sub polo 
arthico hiemalis solsticii sistitur ubi sol media nocte | profundius des- 


cendit et hic utique consimiliter cum pretmssts duos habet collatera- 
les ventos 


: Agailoneti occidentem 
videlicet < > versus << 
Chorum orientem. 

Primus ventus temperatus est nec est multum frigidus aut multum 
calidus, habens ventum a dextris Vulturnum nomine qui et Calcras 
dicitur, cuncta desiccans; eius sinister Eurus est nubes generans. 

Secundus cardinalis ventus Favonius sive Septentrio habet ventum 
a dextris Circius nomine qui et Cercias dicitur, faciens nives et gran- 


dines; eius sinister Aquilo est qui et Boreas dicitur constringens 
nubes. 


oS 
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The four cardinal winds and their eight collateral winds 
and the summit of the material world in the east, that is 
the earthly paradise 


The first point or cardinal wind is in the east where the sun rises under 


the vernal equinox and is called Subsolanus. This wind has two 


collateral winds Vulturnus towards the north and Eurus towards the 
south. 

The second point or cardinal wind has its abode in the west where 
the sun sets under the autumnal equinox and is called Favonius and it 
also has two collateral winds namely Circius towards the north and 
Zephyrus towards the south. 

The third point or cardinal wind is Auster and it is situated under 
the antarctic pole of the summer solstice where the sun rises highest 
at midday and it has two collateral winds namely Nothus towards the 
east and Africus towards the west. 

The fourth point or cardinal wind is Boreas which is under the 
arctic pole of the winter solstice where the sun sinks lowest at 
midnight and it has, just like those previously mentioned, two 
collateral winds, that is Aquilo towards the west and Chorus towards 
the east. | 

The first wind is temperate being neither very cold or very hot, and 
having on the right the wind called Vulturnus which is also called 
Calcras, drying everything up. On the left is Eurus, producing 
clouds. 

The second cardinal wind Favonius or Septentrio has a wind on 


‘the right called Circius, which is also called Cercias, causing 


snowstorms and hailstorms; on its left is aque which 1s also called 
Boreas, compressing clouds. 
The third cardinal wind is Auster which has a wind Eurus on its 


right which is also called Africus and is warm. On its left is Nothus 


and it is temperate. And observe that south winds cause greater 
storms over the sea because they blow from a low level. 

The fourth cardinal wind, as certain authorities decree, is 
Zephyrus; on its right Africus or Libya producing stormy weather, 
thunder and lightning; on its left is Chorus which is divided into two 
winds Aura and Altanus. Aura blows on land and Altanus on the sea: 


Autor 
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Tercius cardinalis Auster qui habet ventum a dextris Euro qui et 
Affricus qui calidus est; e1us sinister Euro Nothus est et temperatus. 
Et nota quod australes venti faciunt majorem tempestatem in mari 
quia ex humili flant. | 

Quartus cardinalis ventus, ut quidam volunt, est Zephirus; eius 
dexter Affricus sive’ Libia tempestatem tonitrua et fulmina generans; 
eius sinister Chorus est qui in duos ventos dividitur Aura et Altanus, 
Aura in terra, Altanus in pelago. Hii sunt venti cardinales quatuor et 
octo collaterales qui subdividuntur eis, et virtutes eorundem quorum 
concordia omne creatum in suo cursu ordinate consistit. Hec iste. 

In oriente quidem sub cardinali Subsolano terra sive mundus sen- 
sibilis inictum habet cuius caput terrestris est paradisus, locus florum 
et arborum omni suavitate redolencium amenissimus, inhabitabilis 
tamen propter Ade peccatum hominibus, sed spiritibus bonis anima- 
busque glorificatis receptibilis. In tantum vero constat locus ille 
super altitudinem terre levatus quod universale diluvium cacumina 
moncium longe transgrediens illic attingere non valebat. 


oriens estnorthest estsouthest est 
<Sunt Subsolanus Vulturnus Eurus et. Eoi* 


southsouthest southwest south 
atque die medio Nothus et Affricus Auster. 


= 


Westnorthwest westsouthwest west 
Circus occasum Zephirusque Favonius afflant. 


north  northnorthwest northnorthest north 
Ast Boreas Aquilo veniunt et Chorus ab artho.> 


c — corrected from -ister est C 


3 


De tribus mundi partibus inequaliter divisis et mari 
Mediterraneo 


Mundus autem secundum Isidorum in tres non equales partes divisus 
est Asiam scilicet Africam et Europam. Qui quidem ideo divisus 
dicitur quoniam a favonio vel occidente sinus Occeani permaximus 
terram intrans, et ab eius australi plaga circialem dividens scilicet 
Africam ab Europa, pene mundi pertingit ad medium, ubi sinum 


efficiens angularem versus boream inter orientales ‘Europe fines et . 


Asiam contra polum arthicum directe dirigit Occeano cursum suum. 
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These are the four cardinal winds and eight collateral winds which 
are subdivided by them, and these are the properties of these same 
winds by whose harmony every created thing is fixed in its own 
courseindueorder. | | 

In the east under the cardinal point Subsolanus the earth or 
material world has its origin and its summit is the earthly paradise, a 
very lovely place of flowers and trees perfumed with all sweetness. It 
is uninhabitable for mankind on account of Adam’s sin, but it is open 
to good spirits and glorified souls. This place is raised so high above 
the height of the earth that the universal flood which rose far above 
the mountain tops was not able to reach it. 


E ENE ESE 


The eastern winds are Subsolanus, Vulturnus, and Eurus 


SSE SW S 
and in the south Nothus, Africus and Auster. 


WNW WSW W | 
Circius, Zephyrus and Favonius blow. west 


he 


N NNW NNE | : 
but Boreas, Aquilo and Chorus come from the north. 


3 


The three parts of the world divided unequally and the 
Mediterranean Sea | 


Now the world according to Isidore is divided into three unequal parts, 


_ namely Asia, Africa and Europe. It is said to be divided in this way 


because on the Favonius or west side a very large gulf of Ocean cuts 
into the land, dividing its north western from its southern shore, that is 
to say dividing Africa from Europe. It almost reaches the middle of the 
world, where it makes a right-angled turn towards the north, and 
between Asia and the eastern boundary of Europe it directs its course 


- Straight northwards to Ocean. 
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Asia vero que media creditur esse pars orbis ex nomine cutusdam 
mulieris est appellata que apud antiquos regnum tenuit orientis | secun- 
dum Isidorum. Hec a puncto boreali usque ad austrum perveniens ab 
oriente ortu solis, a meridie Occeano, ab occiduo mari Mediterraneo 
finitur et a septentrione quasi sub polo Meotide lacu terminatur. 

Europa dicitur ab Europa filia Agenoris regis Libie sic vocata, quam 


Jupiter raptam ab Affrica Cretam adduxit et terciam partem orbister- 


rarum ex eius nomine appellavit. Incipit autem ab eodem Meotide lacu 
descendens per septentrionalem Occeanum usque ad occidentem et 
mare Gaditanum. Pars autem eius orientalis et meridiana a ponto con- 
surgens tota mari Mediterraneo conjungitur et ad idem Gaditanum 
fretum terminatur. 

_ Africa tercia pars mundi dicitur esse contra Asiam et Europam, que 
tamen minor est secundum Isidorum spacio quam Asia vel Europa. 
Sed pro sua quantitate dicior et mirabilior qualitate. Hec nomen ha- 
bet ab Afer uno de posteris Abrahe de Cethura, qui dicitur exercitum 
duxisse versus Libiam et ibi victis hostibus consedisse suosque poste- 
ros Afros nominasse. Incipit | autem a finibus Asie juxta meridiem 
pergens per meridianum Occeanum usque ad Athlantem montem. A 
septentrione vero mari Mediterraneo clauditur et in Gaditano’ freto 
eciam finitur. Et sic medium mundi sola tenet Asia. Medium vero 
Europa et Africa. Que ideo due facte sunt partes, quia inter utramque 
ab Occeano mare magnum ingreditur quod eas intersecat. 


a  §;Secundum C b §;graditano C 


4 


De divisione trium mundi parcium inter tres filios Noe c’ 


Sic autem diviserunt mundum inter se filii Noe post Diluvium. Inter 
quos Sem cum sua posteritate Asiam, Japhet Europam et Cham 
Affricam possederunt. A quibus disseminatum est omne genus 
humanum per naciones et regna super terram, videlicet a Sem Judei 
et Saraceni, ymmo verius Agareni, a Japhet gentiles quorum pars 
maxima Christiani, et a Cham Cananei, qui malediccione Noe pro- 
phetantur expellendi de loco habitacionis sue. De quibus habentur 
hii versus: 7 


Sem pater ingenuis est et Japhet generosis 
Et pater est servis Cham, patre suo maledictus. 
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Asia which is believed to be one half of the world was called after 
the name of a certain woman who ruled over the east in antiquity 
according to Isidore. Asia extends from north to south bounded 
in the east by the rising sun, in the south by Ocean, in the west by 
the Mediterranean Sea and in the north by Lake Maeotis almost 
under the pole. 

Europe is said to be so called from Europa the daughter of Agenor 
king of Libya. Jupiter carried her off from Africa, took her to Crete 
and called one of the three parts of the world after her name. Now 
Europe begins from this same Lake Maeotis, comes right down to 
the west and the Sea of Gades by way of the northern Ocean. Its 
eastern and southern part begins from the Black Sea and it is 
bounded by the Mediterranean Sea along its whole length and it 
finishes at these same straits of Gades. 

The third of the three parts of the world Africa is said to be 
opposite Asia and Europe. It is however smaller in area than Asia or 
Europe according to Isidore, but it is richer and more remarkable in 
quality relative to its size. It gets its name from Afer one of the 
descendants of Abraham and Keturah. He is said to have led an army 
to Libya, to have settled there after defeating his enemies, and to 
have given the name Afri to his descendants. Africa begins from the 
borders of Asia near the south and proceeds by way of the southern 
Ocean right to the Atlas Mountains. In the north it is bounded by the 
Mediterranean Sea and it also finishes at the Straits of Gades. 

So Asia by itself contains half the world. The other half consists of 
Europe and Africa which were divided into two separate parts because 
a great sea enters from Ocean between them and cuts them in two. 


4 
The division of the three parts of the world 
_ among the three sons of Noah etc. 


Now the sons of Noah divided the world among themselves after the 
Flood as follows: Shem with his descendants took possession of 
Asia, Japheth of Europe and Ham of Africa. From them the whole 
human race was divided up into nations and kingdoms over the 


earth. From Shem are descended the Jews and the Saracens (or to be 


more accurate the Hagarenes). From Japheth came the gentiles, the 
majority of whom are the Christians; and from Ham came the 
Canaanites about whom there is a prophecy that they will be expelled — 
from their dwelling-place through the curse of Noah. The following 


10 lines are about them: 
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Et nota quod ingenui dicuntur qui libertatem habent in genere, non 
in facto. 

Hee vero tres partes mundi multas habent et diversas regiones quas 
omnes nullatenus sed eas solum que ad opus inceptum necessarie 
videntur intendo describere, vel eas saltem que digne sunt ob patro- 
norum reverenciam singulari laude preferre, ut est J erosolim sancta 
civitas et urbs eclam Romana. 

Asie prima regio in oriente secundum Vincencium est paradisus 
terrestris sed nobis ignota, deinde India sub ortu solis, ultima vero 
versus boream est Scithia superior et ultima sua regio versus austrum 
est Egiptus, ex qua scripserunt antiqui Scotos primordii partem 
habuisse. Inter has regiones scilicet Egiptum et Schithiam super mare 
Mediterraneum Jerosolima regio consistit ubi situs est sancte 
civitatis Jerosolim. In qua filius Dei deus et homo Jhesus Christus 
dominus noster pro omnium salute passus est. 

Africa vero primam habet ab oriente regionem Libiam Cirenen- 
sem Egipti partibus conjunctam. Ab austro Ethiopiam superiorem et 
ultima regio versus occidentem inferior est Ethiopia. Est? enim 
triplex Ethiopia, cuius pars occidua est montuosa incipiens ad 
montem Athlantem, media? vero arenosa, oriens autem deserta. 

Et nota quod Ethiopes dicti sunt a filio Cham, qui vocatus est 
Chus, a quo originem traxerunt. Chus enim Hebraica lingua Ethiops 
interpretatur. | Ad mare Mediterraneum in boreali plaga Zougis est 
regio ubi quondam Cartago Magna. Ipsa est vera Affrica. 

Hanc terciam partem mundi scilicet Affricam plerumque vocant 
Libiam, ita quod mundus divisus est in Asiam Libiam et Europam 
juxta illud Lucani: 


Europam, miseri, Libiam[que]° Asiamque timete. 


<Vel sic: filii Noe diviserunt orbem in tres partes post Diluvium, 
Sem in Asia in qua xv sunt provincie videlicet India Achaia Persia 
Parsia Siria Medea Mesopotamia Cappadocia Palestina Armenia 
Cilicia Caldea Surrya Egiptus Libia, Cam in Affrica in qua sunt xii 
Liddia Cirina Pentapolis Ethiopia Tripolitana Bicancia, que nunc 
dicitur Constantinopolis, Getulia Natabria Nichomedia Samaria 
Circes Nia, Japhet in Europa in qua sunt xiv videlicet Roma Calabria 
Yspania Alemannia Macedonia Tracia Dalmacia Pannonia Colonia 
Gallia Aquitania Britannia Ibernia Aquilonarii infra Occeanum.> 
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Shem is the father of the freeborn and Japheth of the nobly born. 
Ham cursed by his own father is the father of slaves. 


And notice that those who are called ‘freeborn’ possess liberty 
through birth and not by deed. 

These three parts of the world include many different regions.I do 
not intend to describe all of them but only those that seem necessary 
to the work in hand, or at least to prefer those that deserve particular 
honour out of reverence for their patrons for example the holy city of 
Jerusalem and also the city of Rome. 

The first district of Asia in the east according to Vincent [of 
Beauvais] is the earthly paradise, but it is unknown to us. Then there 
is India under the rising sun. The furthest north is Upper Scythia and 
its most southerly region is Egypt, where the Scots partly had their 
origin according to ancient writers. Between these regions, that is to 
say between Egypt and Scythia, across the Mediterranean Sea is the 
district of Jerusalem where is situated the holy city of Jerusalem. In it 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ, God and Man, our Lord suffered for 
the salvation of all. 

The first region of Africa in the east is Cyrenian Libya adjoining 
the borders of Egypt. In the south is Upper Ethiopia, and the last 
region towards the west is Lower Ethiopia. For Ethiopia is threefold. 
Its western part is mountainous beginning at Mt Atlas, in the middle 
it is sandy and the eastern part is desert. And observe that the 
Ethiopians are called after the son of Ham who was called Cush and 
from whom they derived their origin. For Cush means Ethiopian in 
the Hebrew language. 

Near the Mediterranean Sea on the northern coast is the region of 
Zeugis where once upon a time stood Great Carthage and this is 
Africa proper. 

This third part of the world namely Africa is usually called Libya 
because the world is divided into Asia, Libya and Europe according 


to this line of Lucan: 


Unhappy men, fear Europe, Libya and Asia. 


Or alternatively the sons of Noah divided the world into three 
parts after the Flood, Shem in Asia in which there are fifteen 


provinces, namely India, Achaea, Persia, Parthia, Syria, Media, 


Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, Palestine, Armenia, Cilicia, Chaldaea, 
Isauria, Egypt, Libya; Ham in Africa in which there are twelve 
provinces, Lydia, Cyrene, Pentapolis, Ethiopia, Tripolitania, Byzan- 
tium, which is now called Constantinople, Getulia, Natabria, Nico- 
media, Samaria, Syrtes, Nia; Japheth in Europe in which there are four- 
teen provinces, namely Rome, Calabria, Spain, Germany, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Dalmatia, Pannonia, Cologne, France, ne Britain, Ire- 
land, the Northmen within the bounds of Ocean. 
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5 


De situ quarundam regionum Europe 


Deinde pro describendis quibusdam Europe regionibus stilus 
aptandus est, de qua Ptholomeus in Tripartita Nova sic: ‘Habet 
autem Europa post Asiam plus de habitabili terra ymmo secundum 
suam quantitatem supra omnes partes terre amplius est populosa.’ 
Europe vero prima regio est Schithia inferior et incipit sub polo arti- 
co a montibus Ripheis et Meotidis paludibus inter Danubium et Oc- 
ceanum septentrionale et usque Germaniam porrigitur. Et habet ab 
oriente mare Mediterraneum quod ibidem dicitur Balthicum a Balth 
loco ubi terram intrat ab Occeano. A qua regione secundum quos- 
dam Albionenses Picti progressi sunt. Deinde super litus Mediterra- 
nei maris et in mari versus austrum septem sunt Grecorum provincie 
que quondam regna fuerunt, scilicet Dalmacia Epirus Ellades que et* 
Atticha (ubi fuit Athenas mater liberalium arcium | et nutrix philoso- 
phorum), Thessalia Macedonia Achaia et Creta in mari, que et 
Centinopolis quondam dicta est, cum insulis Cicladibus numero li 
quarum metropolis est Rodus. Eciam | in sinu Achaie Archadia que 
et Scicionia. Ab istarum una regionum propter insolencias progress! 
sunt quidam Greci et cum Egiptis conjuncti unum fecerunt Scoto- 
rum populum, ut in sequentibus patebit. Super idem itaque mare 
versus austrum in angulari sinu quo retorquet versus boream prin- 
cipales situantur Romane regiones a duabus partibus mari con- 
juncte, que sunt Italia Tuscia Etruria Calabria et Appulia. Qua- 
rum pene medio famosissima urbs’ Roma situatur. Cui maxima 
pars mundi quondam fuit subjecta. In qua gloriosi Petrus aposto- 
lus orthodoxorum sub Christo vicarius et Paulus gencium doctor 
passicum aliis innumerabilibus sanctis martiribus c’ requiescunt. 
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The position of certain regions of Europe 


Next I must direct my pen to describing certain regions of Europe 
about which Ptolemy writes as follows in the Tripartita Nova: 
‘Europe has the greatest extent of habitable land after Asia, and 
moreover is more densely populated than any other part of the 


5S earth.’ The first region of Europe is Lower Scythia. It begins from the 


Rhipaean mountains and the Maeotic marshes under the north pole 
between the Danube and the northern Ocean and extends right to 
Germany. It has on the east the Mediterranean Sea which is there 
called the Baltic from “Balth’ the place where it enters the land from 


10 Ocean. From this region according to certain authorities came the 


t 


Picts of Albion. Then on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea and on 
the sea towards the south there are seven Greek provinces which were 
formerly kingdoms, namely Dalmatia, Epirus, Hellas (also called 
Attica where stood Athens the mother of liberal arts and the nurse of 


[5 philosophers), Thessaly, Macedon, Achaea and in the sea Crete, which 


was formerly called “Centopolis’, with the Cyclades islands, fifty- three 
in number, whose chief city is Rhodes.In the heart of Achaea there is 
Arcadia which is also called Sicyonia. 


On the same sea towards the south in a right-angled gulf where it 
turns back towards the north are situated the principal Roman 
regions adjoining the sea on each side. They are Italy, Tuscany, Etru- 
ria, Calabria and Apulia. Just about midway among them is situated 


25 «the famous city of Rome, to which the greater part of the world was 


once subject. In it rest two glorious saints, the apostle Peter, vicar of 
the faithful under Christ, and Paul the teacher of the gentiles, who 
suffered martyrdom along with innumerable holy martyrs etc. 
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De eodem et insulis Europe majoribus 


Ultima quidem Europe regio sub plaga favonii est Hispania vel Gades 
insule que centum viginti passibus in Occeano mari separantur ab 
Hispanica terra, quibus quondam Hercules suas fixit columpnas. 
Nota quod due sunt Hispanie, citerior scilicet et ulterior diversas 


regiones continentes, Legionem scilicet et Castellum, Navarram, Ar- © 


ragoniam et Portugalliam, cum:ceteris provinciis ut est Galicia* cuius 
indigene secundum Isidorum Grecam sibi vendicant originem, et 
Celtiberia super Hiberum flumen quibus Scoti habuerunt aliqualem 
temporis stacionem. 

Insulas eciam habet Europa multas et magnas quarum maximam 


_Albionem in Occeano plaga circiali sitam. Cuius austrina pars et 


major olim a Britonibus habitata’ Britannia dicta, sed Anglia modo 
nuncupatur. Borealis itaque pars ab antiquo Scotis inculta dicebatur 
Scocia, que nunc eciam Deo protegente suum est regnum principale. 
Habent eciam Scoti multas insulas numero centum vel eo amplius 
per eos ab antiquis temporibus possessas, ultra quarum ripas sub 
circio non invenitur terra excepta quadam, ut aiunt, insula Tile dicta 
navigacione vii dierum ab ipsis discreta, ultra.quam navigacione 
unius diei pigrum et concretum dicunt mare. 

Quarum insularum hec que secuntur dicuntur et sunt insule 
regales, videlicet Iona sive I vel I Colmekil, in qua Sanctus Columba 


construxit monasterium que usque ad tempus Regis Malcolmi viri 


Sancte Margarite fuit sepultura et sedes regalis regum Pictinie et‘ 
Scocie. Insula eciam de Both in quo est castrum regium. Insula eclam 
Mannie in qua habetur castrum regale et monasterium. Insule eciam 
de Combrey major et minor. Insula Sancti Marnoci. Insula Sancti 
Blasii de Plada. Insula de Alissey. | 

Insule majores preter insulas regales sunt hee, videlicet Ile, Tirie, 
Lewos, Skye, Hornesey, ubi est monasterium Nigrorum Canonico- 
rum quod fundavit Sanctus Columba, Juro, Gya, Insula de Irte, que 
sub circio constat esse et in margine mundi, ultra | quam in illis fini- 
bus non reperitur terra. Sunt eciam alie Insule in armo maris Occeani 
quod vocatur aqua de Forth, videlicet <Bas>, <Fotheray>, Maia 
prioratus cuius est cella canonicorum Sancti Andree de Reymonth, 
ubi requiescit Sanctus Adrianus cum centum sociis suis sanctis 
martiribus. | Alia insula abhinc ad duodecim miliaria que vocatur 


_ ) 
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The same continued and the larger islands of Europe 


The furthest region of Europe in the west is Spain or rather the 
islands of Cadiz which lie 120 paces off the Spanish mainland. On 
them long ago Hercules fixed his pillars. Notice that there are two 
Spains, Nearer and Further, containing various regions namely 
Leon, Castile, Navarre, Aragon and Portugal, with the other 
provinces such as Galicia whose inhabitants claim a Greek origin 
according to Isidore, and Celtiberia beyond the river Ebro in which 
the Scots had a settlement for some length of time. 

Europe also has many large islands, the largest of which is Albion 
situated in Ocean in the north-west. Its southern and larger part was 
once inhabited by Britons and called Britannia, but its name now is 
England. The northern part was inhabited from antiquity by the 
Scots and was called Scotland, which at the present time also is a 
kingdom ruled by its own prince under the protection of God. The 
Scots also have many islands to the number of one hundred or more 
in their possession from ancient times. Beyond their shores in the 
north-west there is no land to be found except for a certain island, so 
men say, called Thule seven days’ sailing time away from them. One 
day’s sailing time beyond that, they say, the sea is motionless and solid. 

Of these islands the following are said to be and are royal islands 
namely Iona or I or I Colmekill, on which St Columba built a 
monastery, and which was the burial place and royal seat of the kings 
of Pictavia and Scotland right up to the time of King Malcolm the 
husband of St Margaret. Also the island of Bute on which there is a 
royal castle. Also the Isle of Man on which there is a royal castle and 
monastery. Also the Great and Little Cumbrae islands, Inchmar- 
nock, the island of St Blaise of Pladda and Ailsa Craig. Besides the 
royal islands the larger islands are these — Islay, Tiree, Lewis, Skye, 
Oronsay, where there is a monastery of the Black Canons which St 
Columba founded, Jura, Gigha and St Kilda, which is known to be _ 
to the westnorthwest on the very edge of the world, beyond which no | 


land is to be found in these regions. 


There are also other islands in an arm of a sea of Ocean which is 
called the Firth of Forth, namely Bass, Fidra, May, where the priory 
is a cell of the canons of St Andrew of Kilrymont, and where St 
Adrian is buried with his companions the hundred holy martyrs. 
There is another island twelve miles from there which is called 


-Inchkeith, on which St Adamnan formerly ruled as abbot. He 


received St Servanus and his companions with honour on that island 
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Inchekethe. In qua quondam prefuit Sanctus Odamnanus abbas qui 
honorifice recepit Sanctum Servanum cum sociis suis 1n ipsa insula 
ad primum suum adventum in Scocia. Tercia insuper ad occidens 
distans ab ea per sex miliaria que vocatur Emonia inter Edenburgh et 
Inverkethine. In qua est monasteri'um Canonicorum Nigrorum 
Sancti Augustini Ordinis wlgariter insula Sancti Columbe vocatur. 
Alie eciam quamplures hinc inde per occeanum situate de quibus non 
expedit omnes numerare. <Sed infra videbis 2° libro capitulo x cum 
sequenti.> 7 | 
-Eciam ultra Britanniam in Occeano inter eam et occidentem insula 
situm habet Hibernie qua Scoti fixerunt primam sedem. Hec vero 
quantum ad propositi preambulum de regionum descripcione 
sufficiant ad presens, et ad mundi transactas ante Dominicam 
Incarnacionem etates hoc opere ponendas percurramus. 


7 


De numeris annorum ab origine mundi per etates 


Ab origine mundi cursus annorum ad Christi nativitatem antiqui 
patres in quinque ponentes etatibus quas tamen non omnes uno et 
eodem numero sed varie distingunt. Igitur in infra scribendis istius 
cronice temporibus antique translacionis* annorum summa quam 
sancta tenet ecclesia servetur, quousque finem operis faciat per quem 
inceptum est qui fons est et inicium tocius bonitatis inicio carens et 
finis nullatenus habens finem. Ipsarum autem etatum prima contine 
annos a mundi principio ad Diluvium 11” ccxlii. 
A Diluvio quoque secunda tenet annos ad nativitatem Abrahe 1x° xu. 
Tercia quidem ab Abraham ad regnum David annos habet ix‘. 

A regno quoque David ad Transmigracionem Babilonis annos 
habet etas quarta iv‘ lxxx* quinque. _ 

Quinta siquidem etas ab ultima Transmigracione | filorum Israel 
in Babilonem usque Dominicam Incarnacionem annos continet 
quingentos nonaginta. Et sic‘ ab inicio mundi summa totalis ad 
Incarnacionem: | | 


Quingentos denos cum ducentis minus uno 
annos dic ab Adam donec verbum caro factum. 


Quos annos alius sic colligit: 


_ Etatem plebis a primo patre videbis | 
ad Christum C bis m quinquies1removebis. — 
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at his first arrival in Scotland. There is a third island as well towards 
the west six miles distant from Inchkeith, which is called Emonia, 
between Edinburgh and Inverkeithing, commonly called Inchcolm, 
on which there is a monastery of Black Canons of the Order of St 
Augustine. There are also very many more islands scattered over the 
Ocean, all of which I need not enumerate (but see below Book 2, 
Chapter 10 together with what follows). 

Also beyond Britain in the Ocean between Britain and the west lies 
the island of Ireland where the Scots established their first settlement. 
Let this suffice for the present as a preamble to my scheme for the 
description of the regions, and let us proceed to set down in this work 
the ages of the world which elapsed before the Incarnation of our Lord. 


7 
The numbers of the years from the beginning of the world in ages 


The fathers of antiquity placed the sequence of years from the origin 
of the world to the birth of Christ in five ages, which however they do 
not divide up according to the same system of dating but in a variety 
of ways. So hereafter in the chronology of this history the calculation 
of years of the ancient translation accepted by Holy Church will be 
observed, until such time as He who is the fountain and origin of all 
goodness, Himself without beginning and the end without end, 
through whom this work was begun, makes an end ofit. | 
Now the first of these ages contains 2242 years from the beginning 
of the world to the Flood. The second age contains 942 years from the 
Flood to the birth of Abraham. The third age from Abraham to the 
reign of David has 900 years. The fourth age has 485 years from the 
reign of David to the Babylonian Captivity [of the children of Israel]. 
The fifth age from the last Babylonian Captivity of the children of 
Israel right up to the Incarnation of our Lord contains 590 years; and so 
for the grand total from the beginning of the world to the Incarnation: 


co Reckon ten times five hundred years plus two hundred minus one 
from Adam until the Word was made flesh. 


Someone else calculates these years as follows: 


To see the age of the human race from our first father 
to Christ, froth five thousand two hundred remove one. 


Or again: ~ 


Before Jesus five thousand, two hundred minus  - 
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<Vel sic: 
Ante Jhesum duo c minus uno milia quinque.> 


Sexta etas ab Incarnacione incepit et durabit usque Diem J udicil. 
Septima abhinc interminabilis erit. De hiis vii etatibus dicit quidam sic: 


Incipiens ab Adam quam formaverat Deus etas 
ad Noe transivit se prima, sequens ad Abram. 
Ad David extendit se tercia. Quarta sed inde 
ad transmigrantes in Babilonia fugit. 
Quinta facit cursum Christi venientis ad ortum. 
Ad finem mundi currere sexta parat. 
Clauditur in requiem sanctorum vii“ cuius 
claudere fulgorem vespera nulla potest. 
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De epilogo brevi continencie vi etatum usque Magnum 
Constantinum 


Prima etas in exordio sui continet creacionem mundi. Primo enim die 


Deus in lucis nomine condidit angelos. Secundo in firmamenti appel- — 


lacione celos. Tercio in discrecionis vocabulo speciem aquarum et 
terre. Quarto luminaria celi. Quinto animancia ex aquis. Sexto ani- 
mancia ex terra et hominem quem appellavit Adam. Prime etatis 
Adam anno cc® xxx°® [genuit Seth, a quo fill Dei. Seth anno ccv]* 
scilicet etatis sue, cccc xxxv scilicet mundi, genuit Enos qui primus 
cepit invocare nomen Domini. Enos anno cxc scilicet sui, dcxxv id est 
vi° xxv genuit Cainan. Cainan anno clxx scilicet sui’, dccxcv scilicet 
mundi‘, genuit Malalehel. Malalahel anno clxxv, deccclxv genuit 
Jareth. Jareth anno clxii, i” cxxui genuit Enoch qui translatus est. 


Enoch anno clxv, i” cclxxxvii genuit Mathusalem. Mathusalem anno | 


clxvu, 1" ccccliv genuit Lamech. Lamech genuit Noe anno clxxxviii, 
1 decli. Archa edificatur. Noe anno genuit Sem dc, 1” 
Factum est Diluvium. 

Secunda etas. Sem anno 11° post Diluvium genuit Arfaxath, mundi 
i” ccxliv. A quo Chaldei. Arfaxath anno ccxxxv genuit Sala, 1i™ 
ecclxxix. A quo“ Samarite et Indi. Sala anno cxxx genuit Eber, ii™ 


clix, a quo Ebrei. Eber anno c xxxiv genuit Falech, 11 ccxli. Turris 


_edificatur. Falech anno c xxx genuit Ragav, ii™ declxxiii. Dii primum | 
adorantur. Ragav anno cxxxu genuit Saruch, ii" dccccv. Regnum 
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The sixth age began from the Incarnation and will last until the 
Day of Judgment. After that the seventh age will be without end. A 
certain author describes the seven ages as follows: | 


Beginning from Adam the first age which God created 
extended to Noah. The second to Abraham. 

The third extended to David, but the fourth from there 

fled to the Captivity in Babylon. 

The fifth age directs its course to the dawn of Christ’s coming. 
The sixth is prepared to run to the end of the world. 

The seventh age closes in the repose of the saints 

whose brilliance no evening can bring to an end. 


8 


A brief summary of the contents of the six ages up to 
Constantine the Great 


The first age contains in its beginning the creation of the world. For 


_ on the first day God made the angels under the name of light. On the 


20 


second day he made the heavens under the title of the firmament. On 
the third he made the elements of water and earth under the name of 
separation, on the fourth the lights of the sky, on the fifth the living 
things in the water, on the sixth the living things on the earth and the 
man whom he called Adam. 

_ In the 230th year of the first age Adam [fathered Seth from whom 
came the sons of God. Seth in the 205th year of his life], the 435th of the 
world, fathered Enos who was the first to begin to call upon the name 
of the Lord. Enos in his 190th year (625) fathered Cainan, and Cainan 
in his 170th year (795) fathered Mahalaleel. Mahalaleel in his 175th 
year (965) fathered Jared. Jared in his 162nd year (1122) fathered 
Enoch who was translated. Enoch in his 165th year (1287) fathered 
Methuselah. Methuselah in his 167th year (1454) fathered Lamech. 
Lamech fathered Noah in his 188th year (1752). The ark is built. Noah 


fathered Shem in his 600th year (2242). The Flood took place. 


The second age. In the second year after the Flood Shem fathered 
Arphaxad (2244), from whom come the Chaldeans. Arphaxad in his 
235th year fathered Shelah (2379), from whom come the Samaritans 
and Indians. Shelah in his 130th year fathered Eber (2159), from 
whom come the Hebrews. Eber in his 134th year fathered Peleg 


(2243). The Tower [of Babel] is built. Peleg in his 130th year fathered 


Reu (2773). The gods are first worshipped. Reu in his 132nd year 
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Scitharum inchoat. Saruc anno cxxx genuit Nachor, iti” xxxv. 
Regnum Egipciorum oritur. Nachor anno Ixxxiv genuit Thare, 111” 
cxiv. Regnum Assireorum et Saracenorum* exoritur. Thare anno Ixx 
genuit Abraham, iii™ clxxxili. Zoroastres magicam artem repperit. 
Solinus De mirabilibus mundi libro 1i° capitulo viii scribit de isto 
Zoroaster quod contra cursum nature quam cito processit de utero 
matris emisit altum risum, cum omnes alii nascuntur cum fletu. 

Tercia etas. Abraham anno c genuit Isaac, i” OCIXXxIV. Et Ismae- 
lem a quo Ismaelite. Isaac anno lx genuit Jacob, ii™ ccc xliv. ATgivo- 
rum regnum inchoat. Jacob anno xci genuit J oseph, iii” coccxxxv°. 
Foroneus Grecie leges dedit. Joseph anno cx, iii" dxlix. Grecia sege- 
tes habere cepit. Ebreorum Servitus anno cliv, ii” dclxxxix. Athlas 
astrologiam invenit. 

Anno istius tercie etatis dv Filii Israel pertransierunt Mare 
Rubrum pede sicco. Moises anno xl rexit populum, ii” dccxxix. 
Ebrei literas habere ceperunt. Josue anno xxvii, 11 dccxxix rexit 
populum Israel. Erithonius in Troja quadrigam junxit. Gothomel 
anno xl, iii™ dccx. Cathmus sive Cadmus literas Grecis dedit. Aoth 
anno Ixxx, iti” decclxxvi. Fabule ficte. Debora anno xl, i” deccxvi. 
sae citharam repperit et medicine artem. Gedeon anno’ xl, ii” 


ooo eee 


regnavit in Troja. Jair anno xxii iv” i. Carmentis Lannas repperit 
literas. Jepte anno vi, iv™ ix. Hercules flammis se injecit. Abisa anno 
vii, iv™ xvii. Alexander sive Paris Helenam rapuit. Jabdon anno viii, 
iv™ xxiv. Troja capta est. Sampson anno xx, iv™ xliv. Ascanius filius 
Enee et avus Bruti Albam condidit super Tiberim. Heli sacerdos xl, 
iv™ Ixxxiv. Archa Testamenti a Philisteis capitur. Samuel et Saul xl, 
iv" cxxiv. Omerus claruit. 

Quarta etas. David xl, iv” clxiv. Cartago a Didone conditur. Ga: 
Nathan, Asaph prophetaverunt. Salomon xl, iv™ cciv. Templum 
Jerosolimis edificatur. Roboam xvii, iv” coxxi. Regnum Israel et 
Juda dividitur. Abia iti, iv" ccxxiv. Sub quo Abimelech pontifex fuit. 
Asa xhi, | iv” cclxv. Isais, Amos, Naum, Joel et Zacharias propheta- 
verunt. Josaphat xxv, iv” cclxl. Helias, Heliseus, Abdias et Micheas 
prophetaverunt. Joram vi, iv™ cclxlviii. Prophetavit eciam Heltas et 
Heliseus. Ochozias i, iv™ cc[l]xlix. Elias rapitur. Gothalia vii, iv™ 
cccvi. Jonadab sacerdos claruit. Joas xl, iv" cccxlvi. Eliseus moritur. 
Amasias xxviii, iv” ccclxxv. Cartago condita est. Ozias lu, iv 
ccccxxvll. Olimpias a Grecis constituitur. Jothan xvi, 1v” ccccxli1’. 
Romulus nascitur. Achaz xvi, 1v™ cccclix. Roma conditur. Ezechias 
Xxix, Iv” cccclxxxvill. Senatus Rome fit. Manasses lv, iv” dlxii. 
Sibilla Samia claruit. Ammon xu, iv" dlv. Census primus agitur. 
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fathered Serug (2905). The kingdom of the Scythians begins. Serug in 
his 130th year fathered Nahor (3035). The kingdom of the Egyptians 
arises. Nahor in his 84th year fathered Terah (3114). The kingdom of 
the Assyrians and Sicyonians arises. Terah in his 70th year fathered 
Abraham (3183). Zoroaster discovered the art of magic. Solinus in his 
book On the Wonders of the World, Book 2, Chapter 8 writes about 
Zoroaster that contrary to the course of nature as soon as he emerged 
from his mother’s womb he emitted a deep laugh, whereas all others 
are born weeping. 

The third age. Abraham fathered Isaac in his 100th year (3284), 
and he was also the father of Ishmael, from whom came the 
Ishmaelites. Isaac in the 60th year of his life fathered Jacob (3344). 
The kingdom of the Argives begins. Jacob in his 91st year fathered 
Joseph (3435). Phoroneus gave laws to Greece. Joseph [lived] for 110 
years (3549). Greece began to have crops. The Captivity of the 
Hebrews [lasted] for 154 years (3689). Atlas discovered astrology. In 
the 505th year of this third age the children of Israel crossed the Red 


_ Sea dryfoot. Moses ruled the people for 40 years (3729). The Heb- 


rews became literate. Joshua ruled the people of Israel for 27 years 
(3729). Erichthonius yoked the four-horse chariot in Troy. Othniel 


[ruled] for 40 years (3710). Cathmus or Cadmus gave the alphabet to. 


the Greeks. Ehud [ruled] for 80 years (3876). Legends were invented. 
Deborah [ruled] for 40 years (3816). Apollo invented the lute and the 
art of medicine. Gideon ruled for 40 years (3955). Mercury invented 
the lyre. Abimelech [ruled] for three years (3958). Choral drama was 
invented in Greece. Tola [ruled] for 23 years (3982). Priam reigned in 
Troy. Jair [ruled] for 22 years (4003). Carmentis made Latin a written 
language. Jephthah [ruled] for 6 years (4009). Hercules threw himself 
into the flames. Ibzan [ruled] for 7 years (4017). Alexander (also 
known as Paris) abducted Helen. Abdon [ruled] for 8 years (4024). 
Troy was captured. Samson [ruled] for 20 years (4044). Ascanius the 
son of Aeneas and ancestor of Brutus founded Alba [Longa] on the 
Tiber. The priest Eli [ruled] for 40 years (4084). The Ark of the 
Covenant was captured by the Philistines. Samuel and Saul [ruled] 
for 40 years (4124). Homer flourished. 

The fourth age. David reigned for 40 years (4164). Carthage is 
founded by Dido. Gad, Nathan and Asaph prophesied. Solomon reig- 
ned for 40 years (4204).The temple of Jerusalem is built. Rehoboam 
reigned for 17 years (4221). The kingdom of Israel and Judah is 
divided. Abiyah reigned for 3 years (4224). Under him Abimelech was 
priest. Asa reigned for 41 years (4265). Isaiah, Amos, Nahum, Joel and 
Zechariah prophesied. Jehoshophat reigned for 25 years (4290). 
Elijah, Elisha, Obadiah and Micah prophesied. Jehoram reigned for 8 
years (4298). Elyah and Elisha prophesied [in his reign] also. Ahaziah 
reigned for one year (4299). Elijah was snatched up. Athaliah reigned 
for 7 years (4306). Jehoiada the priest flourished. Joash reigned for 40 
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Osias xxii, iv” dlxxxvii. Tales philosophus agnoscitur. Joachim x1, 
iv™ dlxxviii. Nabugodonosor Judeam capit. Sedechias xi, iv™ dcix. 
Templum Jerosolimis incensum est. 

Quinta etas. Ebreorum captivitas anni Ixx, iv” dclxxix. Judith 
historia conscribitur. Darius xxxiv, iv” decxiu. Judeorum Captivitas 
solvitur. Sxerxes xx, iv” dccxxxiii. Sofocles et Euripides tragoedi 
celebrantur. Artharzerses xl, iv" dcclxxin. Esdras incensam legem 
revocat. Darius xix, iv™ dcclxxxi. Hec etas habet Platonem. Artar- 
xerxes xl, iv™ dccc xxxil. Hester historia expletur. Artarxerxes qui et 
Octhus xxvi, iv” deccclviti. Demostenes et Aristoteles predicantur. 
Xersesim iv, iv™ decclxii. Zenocrates illustris habetur. Darius vi, 1v™ 
decclxviii. Alexander Jerosolimam cepit. Alexander v, 1v™ dccc 1xxiil. 
Asiam optinuit. Patholomeus xl, iv™ | dcccc x1. Machabeorum liber 
inchoat primus. Fidladelphus xxxviii, iv” decccli. Lxx interpretes 


agnoscuntur. Euergetes xxvi, 1v™ dcccclxxvii. Jhesus filius Sirach, ut — 


quidam ferunt, Sapiencie Librum composuit. Damascenus tamen 
dicit quod Sidrac composuit hunc librum Hebraice, sed hic Jhesus 
interpretatus est eum Grece. Jeronimus aliter sencit, non asserens sed 
recitacione scribens hunc librum fuisse Philonis philosophi, quod 
non est credendum quia Philon floruit tempore apostolorum; sed 
veraciter creditur quod Salomon fuit auctor libri. Patet per hoc quod 
scribitur e1usdem c ix: “Tu me elegisti in regem’, quod nec Jhesu 
Sirach convenit vel Philoni. Istud affirmat Augustinus Retrac- 
tacionum libri ii, capitulo iv’°. Nunc ad propositum redeamus. Filo- 
pater xvii, iv" dececxciv. Machabeorum secundi libri historia com- 
ponitur. Epifames xxiii, v” xviii. Romani Grecos obtinuerunt. Filo- 
metor xv, v™ lin. Scipio Affricam vicit. Euergetes xxix, v™ Ixxxu. Bru- 
tus Hispaniam subegit. Sother vi, v™ xcviii. Traces Romanis subiciu- 
ntur. Alexander x, v™ cviii. Siria Romanis subjecta est. Ptholomeus 
vili, v" cxvi. Rethorice ars Rome incepit. Dionisius anno xxx, v™ 
cxlvii. Pompeis Judeam cepit. Cleopatra u, v™ cxlviii. Egiptus Roma- 
nis subditur. Julius Cesar v, v™ cliti. Hic prior monarchiam tenuit. 


= 


Sexta etas. Octavianus lvi, v™ ccx, ut Eusebius scribit. Christus - 


nascitur. Tiberius xxi, v™ ccxxxiii. Christus crucifigitur. Gaius 
Gallicula iv, v" ccxxxvii. Matheus evangelium scripsit. Claudius xiv, 
v" ccli. Marcus evangelium edidit. Nero xiv, v™ cclxv. Petrus et 


Paulus necantur. Vespasianus x, v™ cclxxv. Jerosolim a Tito subver-— 


titur. Titus ii, v" cclxxvii. Hic facundus et pius fuit. Domicianus xvi, 
v™ cexcil. Johannes in Pathmos relegatur. Nerva 1, v™ ccxciil. 
Johannes Ephesum rediit. Trajanus xix, v™ cccxii. Johannes 


apostolus requiescit. Adrianus xxi, v™ cccxxxiv. Aquila interpres habetur. 


Antoninus xxi, v™ ccclvi. Valentinus et Marcion: agnoscuntur. 
Antoninus II, xix, v" ceclxxv. Cathafrigarum heresis oritur. Comodus 


xiii, v" ccclxxxviii. Theodotion interpres habetur. Helius Pertinax i, v" 


ecclxxix. Nichil habet historie: Severus xvii, v™ ceccvi. Simacus interpres 
fuit. Antoninus vil, v™ ccccxill. Quinta edicio in Jerosolimis 
invenitur. Macrinus 1, v” ccccxiv. Huius brevitas vite nichil gestorum 
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years (4346). Elisha died. Amaziah reigned-for 28 years (4375). Car- 
thage was founded. Uzziah reigned for 52 years (4427). The Olympiad 


_ was instituted by the Greeks. Jotham reigned for 16 years (4443). 


Romulus is born. Ahaz reigned for 16 years (4459). Rome is founded. 
Hezekiah reigned for 29 years (4488). The senate is established at 
Rome. Manasseh reigned for 55 years (4563). The Sibyl of Samos 
flourished. Amon reigned for 12 years (4555). The first census is held. 
Josiah reigned for 22 years (4587). Thales is recognised as a philoso- 
pher. Jehoiakim reigned for 11 years (4578). Nebuchadnezzar captu- 
red Judea. Zedekiah reigned for 11 years (4609). The temple of 
Jerusalem was burnt. 

The fifth age. The Captivity of the Hebrews [lasted] for 70 years 
(4679). The history of Judith is composed. Darius reigned for 34 years 
(4713). The Captivity of the Jews ends. Xerxes reigned for 20 years 
(4733). Sophocles and Euripides were famous as tragedians. Arta- 
xerxes reigned for 40 years (4773). Ezra restored the Law destroyed by 
fire. Darius reigned for 19 years (4781). Plato is included in this age. 
Artaxerxes [II] reigned for 40 years (4832). The history of Esther is 
completed. Artaxerxes [III] who is also called Ochus reigned for 26 


¥0 years (4958). Demosthenes and Aristotle are celebrated. Xerxes 


reigned for 4 years (4862). Xenocrates wins fame. Darius reigned for 
6 years (4868). Alexander captured Jerusalem. Alexander reigned for 
5 years (4873). He conquered Asia. Ptolemy reigned for 40 years 
(4913). The first book of the Maccabees begins. Philadelphus reigned 
for 38 years (4951). The translators of the Septuagint are acknow- 
ledged. Euergetes reigned for 26 years (4977). Jesus son of Sirach, so 
some people say, composed the Book of Wisdom. St John of Damas- 
cus however says that Sirach composed this book in Hebrew and this 
Jesus translated it into Greek. Jerome thinks otherwise, not arguing 
the case but mentioning in a reading that this book was the work of 


_ Philo the philosopher, which is not credible since Philo lived at the time 


of the Apostles. The correct view is that Solomon was the author of the 
book. It is obvious from what is written in the ninth chapter of this 


book: “You chose me to be king’, which is not appropriate to Jesus son 


of Sirach or Philo. Augustine confirms this in his Retractationes, Book 
2, Chapter 4. Now let us return to our main theme. Philopator reigned 
for 17 years (4994). The second book of the history of the Maccabees is 
composed. Epiphanes reigned for 23 years (5018). The Romans con- 
quered the Greeks. Philometor reigned for 15 years (5053). Scipio con- 
quered Africa. Euergetes reigned for 29 years (5082). Brutus subdued 
Spain. Soter reigned for 6 years (5098). The Thracians became subject 


~ to the Romans. Alexander reigned for 10 years (5108). Syria becomes 


subject to the Romans. Ptolemy reigned for 8 years (5116). The art of 
rhetoric began at Rome. Dionysius reigned for 30 years (5147). Pom- 


Ik _pey captured Judea. Cleopatra reigned for 2 years (5148). Egypt be- 


came subject to the Romans. Julius Caesar reigned for 5 years (5153). 
He was the first to hold the monarchy. | 
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habet. Aurelius iii, v" ccccxvii. Sabellius oritur. Alexander xv, ve 
ceccxxx. Origenes insignis habetur. Maximus iii, v" ccccxxxuli. Iste 
Germanos vicit. Gordianus vii, v" ccccx]l. Hic de Parthis et Medis 
Persisque triumphavit. Philippus vii, v" cceccxlvii. Hic primus Chris- 
tianus fuit. Decius i, v™ ccccxlviii. Antonius monachus claruit. Gallus 
ii, v" ccccl. Novatus heresim cepit. Valerius xv, v™ cccclxv. Ciprianus 
martirio coronatur. Claudius v, v" cccelxx. Iste Gothos ab Hilirico 
expulit. Aurelianus v, v™ cccclxxv. Iste Christianos persequitur. Taci- 
tus i, v" cccelxxvi. Huius vite brevitas nichil prenotat. Probus vi, v™ 
cecclxxxii. Manicheorum heresis exorta est. Carus ii, v™ cccclxxxiv. 
Iste de Persis triumphavit. Dioclicianus xx, v™ div. Iste divinis libris 
adustis martiria facit. Galerius ii, v" dvi. Constantinus Magnus filius 
Sancte Helene qui dotavit ecclesiam, xxx, v" dxli. Nicena sinodus 
congregatur. | a 

Ad istum Magnum Constantinum in hac sexta etate statuo stacio- 
nem ne si ulterius sic opus continuarem tedium legentibus generarem 
et ab opere incepto nimium divaricarem. Hoc tamen notato quod a 
tempore huius Magni Constantini usque presentem diem huius scrip- 
ture, que est vii dies novembris anni domini m™ cccc™ xl’, ab Incar- 
nacione Domini fluxerunt anni tricenti quadraginta ad ipsum et ab 
eo usque presentem diem xi° anni fluxerunt; et ab origine mundi us- 
que hunc diem vi™ dcx]. Residuum ab hac die sexte etatis tempus Deo 
soli cognitum est. | , | 
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The sixth age. Octavian reigned for 56 years (5210), as Eusebius 
writes. Christ is born. Tiberius reigned for 21 years (5233). Christ is 
crucified. Gaius Caligula reigned for four years (5237). Matthew wrote 
his gospel. Claudius reigned for 14 years (5251). Mark published his 
gospel. Nero reigned for 14 years (5265). Peter and Paul are put to 
death. Vespasian reigned for 10 years (5275). Jerusalem is destroyed by 
Titus. Titus reigned for 2 years (5277). He was eloquent and dutiful. 
Domitian reigned for 16 years (5292). John is banished to Patmos. 
Nerva reigned for one year (5293). John returned to Ephesus. Trajan 
reigned for 19 years (5313). The apostle John dies. Hadrian reigned for 
21 years (5334). Aquila the translator flourishes. Antoninus reigned 
for 22 years (5356). Valentinus and Marcion are known. [Marcus 
Aurelius] reigned for 19 years (5375). The heresy of the Cataphrygians 
arises. Commodus reigned for 13 years (5388). Theodotion the trans- 
lator flourishes. Helvius Pertinax reigned for one year (5379). He has 
no history. [Septimius] Severus reigned for 17 years (5406). Sym- 
machus the translator flourished. [Caracalla] reigned for 7 years 
(5413). The fifth version 1s found in Jerusalem. Macrinus reigned for 
one year (5414). The shortness of his life precludes any recorded acts. 
[Elagabalus] reigned for 3 years (5417). Sabellius arises. [Severus] 
Alexander reigned for 15 years (5430). Origen is notable. Maximinus 
reigned for 3 years (5433). He defeated the Germans. Gordian reigned 
for 7 years (5440). He triumphed over the Parthians, Medes and Per- 
sians. Philip reigned for 7 years (5447). He was the first Christian [em- 
peror|]. Decius reigned for one year (5448). The monk Antony 
flourished. [Trebonianus] Gallus reigned for 2 years (5450). Novatus 
began his heresy. Valerian reigned for 15 years (5465). Cyprian won a 
martyr’s crown. Claudius [II Gothicus] reigned for 5 years (5470). He 
drove the Goths out of Illyricum. Aurelian reigned for 5 years (5475). He 
persecuted the Christians. Tacitus reigned for one year (5476). Nothing 


~ notable occurred in his short life. Probus reigned for 6 years (5482). The 


heresy of the Manichees arose. Carus reigned for 2 years (5484). He trium- 
phed over the Persians. Diocletian reigned for 20 years (5504). He burns 
the holy books and causes martyrdoms. Galerius reigned for 2 years 
(5506). The son of St Helena, Constantine the Great who endowed the 
church, reigned for 30 years (5541). The Council of Nicea meets. 

I call a halt at Constantine the Great in this sixth age, in case I cause 
boredom in my readers if I continue the work any further in this way, 
and in case I diverge too far from the work I have begun. Observe this 


however that from the time of this Constantine the Great to the present 


day on which I am writing this history, which is 7 November 1441, 340 
years have passed from the Incarnation of our Lord to the time of 
Constantine, and from his time to the present day 1100 years have 
passed; and from the origin of the world right to this day 6640 years 
have passed. The amount of time still remaining to the sixth age from 


this day onwards is known to God alone. 


[Autor] 
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De primo motu originis Scotorum et eorum rege 
primo Gaythelos 


In etate vero. tercia temporibus Moysi rex quidam unius regnorum 
Grecie Neolus | vel Eolaus filium habens vultu elegantem animo 
tamen instabilem nomine Gaithelos, quem nullam in | regno potesta- 
tem habere permiserat. Unde concitatus in iram et manu multorum 
munitus juvenum horrenda crudelitate paternum regnum multis 
affecit cladibus, et insolenciis patrem et incolas* offendens vehemen- 
ter. Quapropter a patria’ expulsus navigio divertit in Egiptum. Et 
ibidem quia fortitudine simul et audacia prepollens atque regali 
propagine natus extiterat, filia Pharaonis [Chencres]* Scota conjugio 
sibi fuerat copulata. 
Alia cronica: 


Infestabant omnem Egiptum Ethiopes illis diebus more solito vastan- 
tes a montibus usque civitatem Memphim et Mare Magnum. Ideo 
Neoli regis filius Gaythelos Pharaonis confederati in adjutorium sibi 
cum exercitu magno missus est. Cui confederacionis gracia pacti rex 
unicam filiam Scotam tradidit in uxorem. 


. Inlegenda Sancti Brendan: 


Legitur inibi quendam militem cui principales generis sui dignitatem 
attribuunt Athenis in Grecia regnasse, cuius filium nomine Gaitelos 
filiam Pharaonis regis Egipti Scotam a qua Scoti nomen eciam traxere 
conjugio perhibent habuisse. Qui scilicet Gaythelos viribus prestans et 
audacia, dum patrem vel ceteros insolencia perurgeret, causa repulsus 
pocius quam voto discedens animosa fretus manu juvenum in 
Egiptum secessit’. : = 


Item alia cronica: 


' Gaithelos autem quidam, nepos ut fertur Nemproth, per generis 


successionem regnare volens per indigenas ipsius tirannidi nolentes 
subesse auxiliantibus finitimis ex patria cessit quem secutus est popu- 
lus multus juvenum cum exercitu. Denique multis per loca varia bellis 
lacessitus et inopia victualium compulsus venit in Egiptum, et cum 
rege Pharaone junctus filios Israel una cum Egiptiis nisus est in servi- 
tutem perpetuam tenere. Unde filiam Pharaonis unicam nomine 


Scotam uxorem duxit animo tendens ut in regnum Egipti socero 


succederet. 
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The first move in the origin of the Scots and their 
first king Gaythelos 


In the third age in the time of Moses there was a certain king of one of 
the kingdoms of Greece called Neolus or Eolaus. He had a son who 
was good looking but mentally unstable, Gaythelos by name. Since 
he had not been permitted to hold any position of power in the 
kingdom, he was provoked to anger, and with the support of a large 
company of young men he inflicted many disasters on his father’s 
kingdom with frightful cruelty. He greatly outraged both his father 
and the inhabitants [of the country] with his violent behaviour. So he 
was driven out of his native land and sailed off to Egypt; and there, 
since he was outstandingly brave and daring and also of royal 
descent, he was united in marriage with Scota the daughter of the 
Pharaoh Chencres. | 
According to another chronicle: 


The Ethiopians had overrun the whole of Egypt in those days, laying it 
waste in their usual manner from the mountains right to the city of 
Memphis and the Great Sea. So Gaythelos the son of King Neolus was 
sent with a great army to help his ally Pharaoh; and to cement this 
alliance the king gave him his only daughter Scota in marriage. 


In the Legend of St Brendan: 


One reads there that a certain soldier who had been given the supreme 
position by the leading citizens of his nation reigned over Athens in 
Greece. His son Gaythelos by name is said to have had as his wife 
Scota the daughter of Pharaoh king of Egypt from whom the Scots 
also derived their name. This Gaythelos was preeminent in strength 
and daring, and after oppressing his father and the rest of the citizens 
with his arrogant behaviour and having been defeated in his attempt 

_ [to gain power] rather than leaving of his own accord, he withdrew to 
Egypt supported by a high-spirited band of young men. 


Again another chronicle says: 


A certain Gaythelos (grandson, it is said, of Nimrod) wished to reign 
through hereditary succession over the inhabitants [of the country], ° 
but they were unwilling to submit to his rule; so after neighbouring 

‘ people came to their aid, he left his native land. A large crowd of 
people and an army of young warriors went with him. Finally after he 

had been assailed by many wars in various places and under pressure 
from lack of food supplies, he came to Egypt. There he joined forces 
with Pharaoh the king and did his utmost along with the Egyptians to 
keep the children of Israel in perpetual servitude. Then he married 
Pharaoh’s only daughter Scota by name with a view to succeeding to 
his father-in-law’s kingdom of Egypt. . | 3 


Scriptor 
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Et non mirum quod Gaithelos animum dominandi conciperet qui 
nepos Nemproth fuisse dicitur, qui fuit primus qui per conquestum 
regnare et regnum usurpare presumpsit. Unde legitur in Historia 
Scolastica super Genesim de dispersione filiorum Noe et turre Babel. 
Secundum Methodium Noe genuit Sem qui Hiron qui Nemproth 
<qui nunc Saturnus dicitur pater Jovis>, qui cepit primus potens esse 
in terra et robustus venator coram Domino, id est extinctor et 
oppressor amore dominandi, et cogebat homines ignem adorare. 
Quare vero incepit primus dominari et regnare. Ostendit agens de 
quodam filio Noe de quo non fecit mencionem Moyses dicens: 


Post Diluvium natus est Noe filius nomine Jonitus cui dedit Noe 
donaciones et dimisit eum in terram Etham et intravit eam Jonitus 
usque ad mare quod dicitur Elioscora, id est solis regio. Hic accepit a 
Deo donum sapiencie et invenit astronomiam; et quosdam rerum 
eventus previdit de ortu quatuor regnorum et occasu. Hic predixit 
discipulo suo Nemproth quod primi regnarent de Cham. Unde a 
Jonito rediens Nemproth accensus amore dominandi sollicitavit 
genus suum de Sem ut imperaret aliis quasi primogenitus sed noluit. 
Et ideo transivit ad Cham qui acquievit, et regnavit inter eos et 
edificavit Babilonem in campo Sennaar; et regnum Babilonis 
habuerunt Nemprodiche usque ad Cusmidem qui fuit ultimus | de 
Nemproth rex. Exemplo eius cepit regnare Jecan super filios Sem, et 
Suson super filios Japhet. 


Hec ibi. Ad horum estimo exemplum Gaythelos velle aspirare ad 
regimen dominandi. 


10 


_ De succedentibus in Egipto regibus 
usque Pharaonem 


Regnum Egipti qui primo nomen Etherea omnium regnorum anti- 
quissimum est preter regnum Schitarum secundum Vincencium in 
Speculo. Quod tempore | Ragau abavi“ Abrahe sicut et Schithia 
legitur originem habuisse. Unde contencio diu i{nter]’ Scithas et 
Egipcios de sui generis antiquitate habita est. Schithe tamen anti- 
quiores visi sunt. Hoc autem regnum Egipti duravit a tempore 
Ragaw usque ad Octovianum Augustum, non tamen continue sed 
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And it is not surprising that Gaythelos should conceive the © 
ambition to dominate since he is said to have been the descendant of 
Nimrod, who was the first to presume to rule by conquest and to 
usurp a kingdom. So one reads in the Historia Scholastica on Genesis 
concerning the dispersion of the sons of Noah and the tower of 
Babel. According to Methodius Noah begot Shem who begot Hiron 
who begot Nimrod (he is now called Saturn father of Jupiter), who 
was the first to be powerful on the earth and a mighty hunter before 
the Lord, that is a killer and oppressor with a love of domination, 
and he compelled men to worship fire, so that he was indeed the first 
to begin to domineer and rule. Methodius indicates this when he is 
discussing a certain son of Noah not mentioned by Moses saying: 


After the Flood a son was born to Noah called Jonitus to whom Noah 
gave gifts, and sent him away to the land of Heth which he explored 
right to the sea called Helioscora, that is the region of the sun. He 
received from God the gift of wisdom and discovered astrology. He 
foresaw certain events about the rise and fall of the four kingdoms. He 
prophesied to his pupil Nimrod that the first people to rule would be 
descendants of Ham. Then Nimrod returning from Jonitus was 
inflamed with a love of domination and urged his own family 
descended from Shem to rule over the others, since Shem was the first 
born, but it refused. So he went over to the descendants of Ham who 
assented, and he ruled among them and built Babylon in the plain of 
Shinar. The descendants of Nimrod held the kingdom of Babylon 
right up to Cusmis, who was the last king descending from Nimrod. 
Following his example Jecan began to rule over the sons of Shem, and 
Suson ruled over the sons of Japheth. 


I judge that it was through their example that Gaythelos acquired 
his ambition to rule asa tyrant. 


| 10 
The succession of kings in Egypt up to the time of the 
Pharaoh |Chencres| 


The kingdom of Egypt (the name of which was originally Etherea) is 
the most ancient of all kingdoms except for the kingdom of Scythia 


according to Vincent [of Beauvais] in Speculum. It is said to have 


originated in the time of Reu great- -great-grandfather of Abraham, 
as did Scythia also. This has given rise to a longstanding dispute 


between Scythians and Egyptians about the antiquity of their 


respective races. It appears however that the Scythians are the more 
ancient. Now this kingdom of Egypt lasted from the time of Reu 


“en up to the time of Octavian Augustus, not however continuously 
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factis quibusdam interrupcionibus. In quo regno primum regnavit ut 
quidam volunt Pharao per quem Pharus civitas edificata legitur. A 
quo eciam posteri reges dicti sunt Pharaones. Post quem regnavit 
Zoes. Tempore quidem nativitatis Abrahe regnum Egipti regebatur 
per potestates qui dicebantur Dinastie. Porro in xvi* Dinastia regna- 
verunt Pharaones quorum unus sublimavit Joseph, quem Comestor 
Nephrem vocat. Et iste Nephres Pharao mortuus est anno tercio- 
decimo ducatus Joseph. Cui succedens Amosis Pharao regnavit 
annis xxv. Cui Chebron Pharao annis xiii. Cui Amenophis Pharao 
annis xxi. Cui Mephres Pharao annis xii, cuius anno ix° obiit J oseph. 
Deinde Mispharmotosis Pharao annis ix. Cui Ammenophis‘ annis 
xxx1 culus filia Theremuth anno regni sui xxvi natum Moysen de 
aqua suscipiens in filium adoptavit. Post hoc Amenophis ille annis 
quinque regnavit. Post quem Horus Pharao annis xxxviii regnavit. 
Cui Acencris Pharao annis xii. Cui Achorisis Pharao annis vii. Cui 
Chencres Pharao succedens regnavit annis xvill. Quique persequen- 
do filios Israel in Mari Rubro submersus est. Cutus eciam erat filia 


Scota que memorato Gathelos conjunx fuerat. 


c corrected from Amminophis C 


11 
De tempore quo Scoti primam habuerunt originem ‘ 
| et aquibus c’ 


oc 0 oe 


vero etatis anno d. v. qui fuit ante captivitatem Troie“ cccix, ante con- 
dicionem urbis <Rome> dcclx, et ante Domini nostri Jhesu Christi 
nativitatem i” dl, supradicto Pharaone cum suis exercitibus sub- 
merso, sexcentis scilicet curribus quinquaginta milibus equitum | et 
ducentis milibus peditum armatorum. Hii vero repente qui superfue- 
rant domi superstites a servitute frugum olim illata per Joseph 


tempore famis sperantes absolvi, generum regis Gaythelos Glas 


insontes Hebreos volentem persequi ne super eos dominium invade- 
ret cum suis e regno penitus abigebant. Cunctos itaque Grecorum 
pariter et Egipciorum nobiles quos nequaquam vorax absorbuit 
pelagus allecti pagenses servili tumultu crudeliter a se propulerunt. 
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but with certain breaks in the succession. The first to reign in’ this 
kingdom, as certain authorities maintain, was Pharaoh, who, we are 
told, built the city of Pharos. From him the later kings derived the 
title of Pharaoh. After him reigned Zoes. At the time of the birth of 
Abraham the kingdom of Egypt was ruled through powers which were 
called Dynasties. Subsequently one of the Pharaohs (called Nephres 
by Comestor) who reigned in the 17th Dynasty, promoted Joseph, and 
died in the 13th year of the governorship of Joseph. Amosis succeeded 
him as Pharaoh and reigned for 25 years. Chebron succeeded him and 
reigned for 13 years. Amenophis succeeded him and reigned for 21 
years. Mephres succeeded him and reigned for 12 years. In the 9th year 
of his reign Joseph died. Then Mispharmatosis was Pharaoh for 9 
years. He was succeeded by Amenophis who reigned for 31 years. In 
the 26th year of his reign his daughter Theremuth lifted up the baby 
Moses from the water and adopted him as her son. Amenophis reigned 
for 5 years after this. After him Horus became Pharaoh and rei gned for 
38 years. He was succeeded by Acencris who was Pharaoh for 12 years. 
Achorisis succeeded him and was Pharaoh for 7 years. Chencres 
succeeded him and reigned for 18 years. He was drowned in the Red 
Sea while pursuing the Children of Israel. He also had a daughter 
Scota who was the wife of the aforesaid Gaythelos. 


1] 


The time at which the Scots had their first beginnings 
| and from whom etc 


3689 years from the beginning of the world, in the 505th year of the 
third age, which was 309 years before the capture of Troy and 760 
years before the foundation of the city of Rome, and 1550 before the 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, the aforesaid Pharaoh was drowned 
with his armies including 600 chariots, 50,000 cavalry and 200,000 
infantry. Now those who survived by staying at home, hoping to be 
freed from the servitude of the corn-tax formerly imposed by Joseph 
in. time of famine, unexpectedly drove the king’s son-in-law 
Gaythelos Glas (who wished to pursue the innocent Hebrews) right 
out of the kingdom along with his followers for fear that he might 


establish dominion over them. So all the nobles both Greek and 


Egyptian alike whom the voracious sea had failed to devour were 


cruelly driven away by peasants enrolled ina servile uprising. 
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Alia cronica: 


Gaythelos autem ex industria inter ipsum et regem Pharaonem” 
condicta post exercitum civitate remansit Heliopoleos, suo quasi 
regno forsan successurus. At populus Egipcius qui residuus adhuc 
fuerat quid de suo rege contigit advertens simulque precavens ne Jugo 
tirannidis aliene semel submissus <jugum> excutere denuo non 
valeret. Collectis igitur viribus Gaythelo mandat quod si ocius € regno 
non maturaret exitum, interminabile sibi suisque proveniret excic1um 
absque mora. | 


b 
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12 


De eleccione Gaythelos in regem et eius profeccione c 


Preterea Gaythelos quoniam gener regis omniumque nobilissimus ab 
expulsis utriusque gentis nobilibus in regem erigitur. Sed nichilomi- 
nus exercitu quamquam numeroso stipatus caute perpendit se tante 
multitudinis hostium turmis seviencium non posse resistere. Sed et 
iterum in Greciam sciens obstructam reditus* orbitam ob perpetrata 
prius ibidem scelera, suorum consilio majorum pro rato decrevit ut 
aut regnum et terras ab aliis abriperet gentibus armis perpetuo colen- 
das, seu diis faventibus desertas saltem mansiones conquireret poss!- 
dendas. Quodque pro viribus omnes execucione | debita prosequi 
communi proposito conjurantur. Sublimato quidem duce Gaythelo 
[in regem]’ nobiles expulsi, ut in extremis mundi finibus, velut 
opinantur, adhuc vacuis novas terras sibi colendas acquirerent Juve- 
nilibus ducti quodammodo lasciviis, classem non modicam immissis 
victualibus cum ceteris navigio necessariis oneratam citissime 
properarunt. 
Alia cronica: 


Collectis igitur Gaithelos® suis omnibus cum uxore Scota ab Egipto 
recessit; et quia propter veteres inimicicias timuit in partibus e quibus 
in Egiptum venerat repedare, versus occidentem iter vertit ubi noverat 
et pauciores et minus bellicosos habitare populos cum quibus con- 
gredi necesse fuerit hominibus armis minus doctis. 


Item alia cronica: 


Denique paratis omnibus Gaytelos cum conjuge totaque familia 
ceterique duces deorum suorum regimine fidentes, scaphis advecti 
naves conscendunt paratas; et anchoris funditus subductis nautarum- 


ah 
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Another chronicle: 


_ Gaythelos remained behind after the army had departed in the city of 
Heliopolis, as arranged between himself and the king Pharaoh, with 
the purpose of possibly succeeding to his kingdom. But the Egyptian 
people who still remained, observing what had happened to their own 
-king and at the same time guarding against their own inability to 
throw off again the yoke of foreign tyranny if once they had submitted 
to it, gathered their forces together and informed Gaythelos that if he 
did not speedily hasten his departure from their kingdom utter 
destruction would immediately attend himself and his men. 


12 
The election of Gaythelos as king; his departure etc. 


Moreover since Gaythelos was the son-in-law of the king and the 
noblest of them all, he was raised to the rank of king by the expelled 
nobles of both peoples. Even though he was accompanied by a large 
army, he nevertheless prudently decided that he could offer no 
resistance to the massed ranks of such large numbers of enraged 
enemies. And since he knew that his return route to Greece was 
barred to him because of the crimes he had formerly committed 
there, on the advice of his nobles he firmly decreed that he would 
either seize a kingdom and territory from other peoples to be 
inhabited for ever by force of arms or, if the gods favoured them, he 
would at least take possession of some uninhabited place for 
settlement. They all swore with one accord that they would 
endeavour to carry this out to the best of their ability. The expelled 
lords elevated their leader Gaythelos to the rank of king, and in order to 
acquire new lands to cultivate in the remotest regions of the world, which 
they imagined were still uninhabited, and led on to a certain extent by 
youthful high spirits, they quickly got ready a large fleet of ships laden 
with supplies of food and everything else needed for a voyage. 

_ Another chronicle: ’ | 


So Gaythelos gathered together all his followers and left Egypt with his 

wife Scota. Because he was afraid to return to the regions from which he 

had come to Egypt because of old feuds, he directed his course westwards, 

where he knew there were fewer and less warlike peoples with whom he 
_ would have to fight, since the men there were untrained in fighting. 


_ And another chronicle: 


When everything was finally ready, Gaythelos (with his wife and his 
whole household) and the other leaders were taken in skiffs and 
embarked on the waiting ships, trusting in the guidance of their gods. 
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que funibus diligenti cura solutis, vela lacius ventorum afflatibus 
expanduntur. Mediterraneum deinde fretum petentes inter australes 
Europe fines et Affricam, proris pelagi secantibus undas versus occi- 
dentales mundi plagas tetendere. 


13 


De tempore quo Glaythelos] stacionem fecit in Africa 


Gaithelos itaque provinciis pluribus pervagatis et varlis per loca 
stacionibus que reperit oportuniora factis, quia populum quem duxit 
mulieribus ac parvulis multisque sarcinis oneratum ultra modum 
vexari noverat, per Ansaga flumen Africam intrans per aliquod tem- 
poris spacium Numidie provincia quievit, licet patrie illus cultores 
nullam requiei certam habent sedem. Igitur per [illos]* annos xI* qui- 
bus habitaverunt filii Israel in deserto sub Moise, et ipse G[aythelos] 
cum suis nunc hac nunc illac per plures vagabatur terras. Sed Africa 
tandem relicta, navibus quas tunc habere poterat ascensis, juxta 
Gades insulas advehitur in Hispania. 
Alia cronica: | 


Sicquidem diu per maris incognita loca huc illucque vagi plura 
pertransiunt et prout contrario ventorum agebantur impetu pericula 

-multa discriminaque varia perpessi, cogente tandem alimentorum 
penuria, quasdam insperatas Hispaniarum ad oras incolumes adven- 
tant, ubi naves ejectis anchoris affixe tenacibus quieverunt. 
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When the anchors had been raised from the depths and the cables 
untied by the careful diligence of the sailors, the sails spread out wide 
under the breath of the winds. Then they made for the Mediterranean 
Sea between the southern bounds of Europe and Africa. As their 
prows cut through the waves of the sea, they headed towards the 
western regions of the world. 


13 
The time of Gaythelos’ settlement in Africa 


And so Gaythelos wandered through many provinces, stopping at 
various places which he considered suitable, because he knew that 
the people he led, burdened as they were with women, small children 
and much luggage, were distressed beyond endurance. He entered 
Africa along the river Ampsaga and settled peacefully for some time 
in the province of Numidia although people who dwell in that 
country usually have no fixed abode. So for the forty years during 
which the children of Israel lived in the wilderness under the 
leadership of Moses, Gaythelos also wandered with his people 
through many lands with frequent changes of direction. At last he 
left Africa, boarding the ships which he then had at his disposal, and 
sailed to the vicinity of the islands of Cadiz in Spain. 
Another chronicle: 


In this way they wandered for a long time over unknown seas in 
various directions, passing through many places, enduring many 
perils and various vicissitudes according as they were driven about by 
the violence of opposing winds, until forced at last by lack of food they 
landed safely on the shores of Spain beyond all their expectation. 
There they threw out the anchors which held the ships at rest with their 
tenacious grip. _ ) 
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14 


De causa sui recessus ex Egipto 


Perhibetur tamen alibi multos Egipcios et advenas simul Grecos non 
solum humano metu sicut superius exprimitur sed pocius timore 
divino perteritos ab Egipto procul et patria nativa fugisse. Videntes 
autem terribiles plagas et signa quibus per Moisen afflicti fuerant, 
timuerunt valde, nec ausi sunt ibidem amplius prestolari. Nam sicut 
Gomorreorum regiones cum populis et Sodomorum olim in cineres 
propter peccata redacte fuerant, sic totam sperabant Egiptum cum 
incolis subito subvertendam. Quod et in Historia Scolastica patet, 
ubi dicitur: ‘Multi quidem Egipciorum.timentes Egiptum perituram 
egressi sunt, quorum Cicrops in Greciam transiens urbem condidit 


Athen que postea Athene dicebatur. Creditur eciam ea tempestate © 


quod Dionisius Bacchus egressus de Egipto Arges in Grecia 
civitatem condidit et usum vinee Grecie dedit.’ Siquidem vel huius- 
modi sponte metu divino.ductam sive violenter ab hostibus coactam 
modo penitus e duobus altero verum esse docetur Scotam cum viro 
magna sectante familia teritam Egipto processisse. 

Grossum caput: 


Antiquitus autem exiit de Egipto Scota filia Pharaonis cum marito suo 
nomine Gayel et maxima comitiva. Audierant enim mala que super- 
ventura erant Egipto, et hoc per precepta deorum vel responsa plagas 
fugientes quasdam | venturas, | miserunt se in mari deorum suorum 
gubernaculo committentes. Qui taliter“ diebus plur-[imis]’ per maria 
fluctuantibus [animis]* navigantes, tandem litori cuidam propter aeris 
intemperiem leti applicuerunt. 
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14 
The reason for his withdrawal from Egypt 


It is however stated elsewhere that many Egyptians and Greek 
incomers fled in terror far from Egypt and their native land not just in 
fear of men, as described above, but rather in fear of the gods. Seeing 
the fearful plagues and portents with which they had been inflicted 
through Moses, they were very much afraid, and they did not dare 
stay there any longer. For just as the lands of the people of 
Gomortrha together with the inhabitants of Sodom were once upon a 
time reduced to ashes on account of their sins, so they expected that 
the whole of Egypt would suddenly be overturned along with its 
inhabitants. This appears also in the Historia Scholastica where it is 
said that many of the Egyptians fearing that Egypt would be 
destroyed left the country. Among them Cecrops crossed over to 
Greece and founded the city of Athen, which was later called Athens. 
It is also believed that at that trme Dionysian Bacchus left Egypt, 
founded the city of Argos in Greece and gave Greece the use of the 
vine. But whether Scota along with her husband and accompanied by 
a large household left Egypt of her own accord inspired by this kind of 
fear of the gods or forcibly compelled by her enemies, the truth of the 
matter is that she did leave through fear of the one kind or the other. 
Grosseteste says: | 7 


In ancient times Scota the daughter of Pharaoh left Egypt with her 
husband Gayel by name and a large following. For they had heard of 
the disasters which were going to come upon Egypt, and so through 
the instructions or oracular responses of the gods they fled from 
certain plagues that were to come. They took to the sea entrusting 

themselves to the guidance of their gods. After sailing in this way for 
many days over the seas with troubled minds, they finally were glad to 
put in at acertain shore because of bad weather. 
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15 


Qualiter Gaithelos primam optinuit sedem in Hispania 


Illis interim diutina maris fatigacione vexatis et acquirendi victus 
gracia ac quietis ad terram Hispanie properantibus ex omni parte 
concurrunt cives eorum indigne ferentes adventum; bello proponunt 
et armis obsistere, sed et pugna mox ingente contencione commissa 
victi sunt indigene pariter et fugati. Patrata deinde victoria Gaithelos 
cives insequitur et aliquantis agrorum predatis, ad litora reversus in 
quodam alcioris loci monticulo tentoria vallo circumdata confixit, 
ubi tucius hostium insultantibus cuneis poterat obviare. Quo 
postmodum subactis aliquantisper incolis, opidum interpolate 
fortissimum nomine Briganciam edificans cuius in medio maxime 
celsitudinis turrim constituit profundis ad hoc patentibus fossis 
circumseptam*. Omnibus igitur diebus vite sue, continuis affectus 
bellorum incursibus ibidem deguit variisque fortune casibus jugiter 
obvolutus. | . 

Legenda Sancti Brendan: ‘“Gaithelos autem ex Egipto pulsus et sic 
per Mediterraneum mare vectus navibus ad Hispaniam applicat; 
atque super Hiberim flumen turrim condens nomine Briganciam 
locum et sedem violenter ab incolis usurpavit. <Ibi progenies eius 
multiplicata est valde.>’ 


a circumceptam C 


16 


De continua cede suorum ibidem 
propter quod exploratores 
pro terris scrutandis direxit 


‘Multimodis imterim afflictus ibidem incomodis Gaythelos cuius circa 
gentis sue tuicionem sicut utilem decuit et curiosum principem tota 
versabatur intencio, cum aliud illac eventum sibi nullatenus advenire 
prospexerat quam aut a populis Hispanorum fortissimis ipsum cum 
gente de superficie terrarum omnino deleri vel jugo perpetue subici 
servitutis. Et licet adversariis sepius strages plurimas ipsum inferre 
contigerat, numquam tamen aut una potitus est victoria absque sue 
gentis exigue detrimento, quam cotidiano jugique dispendio minui 
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15 
How Gaythelos obtained his first settlement in Spain 


Meanwhile they were in distress from long weariness of the sea and 
were hurrying towards the land of Spain to acquire provisions and 
rest. The local inhabitants rushed together from all sides in resent- 
ment of their arrival. Their aim was to oppose them in armed warfare, 
but soon a fiercely contested battle was joined and the inhabitants 
were defeated and turned to flight. Then after he had won the victory, 
Gaythelos pursued the inhabitants and plundered a considerable part 
of their territory. He returned to the shore and pitched his tents on a 
small mound on higher ground, surrounding them with a wall. There 
he could resist the attacks of the enemy squadrons in greater safety. 
Afterwards when the inhabitants had been subjugated for some time, 
he gradually built a very strong town called Brigantia, in the middle of 
which he set up a very high tower surrounded by deep ditches which 
are still to be seen to this day. So he lived in that same place all the days 
of his life, assailed by constant warlike attacks and perpetually 
involved in the changing vicissitudes of fortune. 

The Legend of St Brendan: ‘Now Gaythelos was driven from 
Egypt and after sailing in this way over the Mediterranean Sea he 
landed in Spain. He built a tower on the River Ebro, having seized by 
force from the inhabitants a place for his settlement called Brigantia. 
There his descendants multiplied greatly.’ 


16 


The incessant slaughter of his people in that place, 
which caused him to send out explorers to search for 
[new] territory 


“Meanwhile Gaythelos suffered many kinds of calamity in that place. 


His whole mind was intent on the protection of his people, as befits a 
practical and careful ruler, when he had foreseen that the inevitable 
outcome for him in that region would be his own and his people’s 
complete removal from the face of the earth by the powerful tribes of 


‘Spain or subjection to the yoke of perpetual slavery. Although he had 


been successful in inflicting heavy losses on the enemy on many 
occasions, yet he had never gained a single victory without some loss 


: 
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pocius prospicit quam augeri. De tali vero continua cede necnon 
imminenti discidio seu deinceps de dicto quid agendum negocio dum 
cura pervigili precavens mente devolveret secum tamen disceptans 
animadvertit quod quas paciebatur merito tulisset angustias utpote 
qui’ suum‘ primitive deliberacionis propositum terras scilicet | vacuas 
nulli molestiam inferens acquirere dimiserat, sed et solum insultans aliis 
divinitus adhibitum populis quod in hoc suos multipliciter deos 
offendisse speravit. Ad preconceptum igitur in Egipto propositum 
intendens regredi suorum consensu majorum, nautas convocat et cos 
armis instructos cum naviculis victualibus refectis terras quesitum 
desertas ad infinitum confestim dirigit Occeanum perscrutandum. Th 
nimirum abeuntes naves petunt et explicatis velis litus linquentes 
Hispanicum ad incognita maris loca relictis co gnitis adveniunt. Quique 
cursu velocissimo favore conducti deorum procul eminentem viderunt 
insulam undique salo circumfusam. Ad quam in portucum applicarent 
proximo locatis navibus eam explorantes circumiunt, atque visa quoad 
poterant insula celeri remige Briganciam repetunt de quadam plaga 
terre pulcherima Occeano reperta suo regi Gaythelos nunciantes. 


a S,P;deceptans C c +predel.C 
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De eodemet exhortacione filiorum ut dictam 
adirent insulam 


Gaythelos namque cum esset incolis ingratus, die quodam sereno 
cum de Brigancia spectans eminusque terram contemplatus esset In 
mari, agiles et bellicosos juvenes armat et cum tribus naviculis 
exploratum dirigens alto se committunt freto. At illi spirantibus auris 


ad votum tandem ad insulam conveniunt et eam contemplando ~ 


circumiuntes et remis incolas repertos invadentes perimerunt. Sicque 
tellure lustrata” mirantes eius decorem ad Briganciam redeunt. Sed 
Gathelos’ morte repentina preventus filios hortando premonuit! ut 
predictam certamine terram invaderent, eorum pariter segniciem 
arguens et ignaviam si tante nobilitatis regnum desererent quod sine 
bello vel quovis discrimine penetrare valerent. Vobis,’ inquit, hance 
insulam quicquid de mea salute contigerit facere ut asseritur poteritis 
habitabilem. Applicantibus in hac regione nobis urgente victus 
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to his tiny nation, which he foresaw would grow smaller as a result of 
daily and unending decrease rather than increase [in numbers]. 

So while he was taking thought for the future with watchful intent 
and reflecting on this never ending slaughter (or rather their imminent 
destruction) and on what should be done next of all about this matter, 
he observed as he was setting out the arguments in his own mind that 
he had brought the hardships which he was suffering upon himself 
since he had given up the plan which he had originally decided upon, 
that is to acquire unoccupied lands and so harm no-one. But having 
attacked the land assigned by the gods to other nations he supposed 
that in this he had offended their gods in many ways. So he decided . 
with the consent of his nobles to return to the plan that he had formed 
before he left Egypt. He summoned his sailors and ordered them to 
take arms, to provision small ships with all speed and to explore the 
boundless Ocean in search of uninhabited lands. They went off to 
their ships, unfurled their sails and left the Spanish shore. Leaving 
behind the known, they made for unknown regions over the sea. After 
sailing with good speed and guided by the favour of the gods they saw 
an island rising up in the distance surrounded on all sides by salt sea. 
They put into a nearby harbour on this island and after beaching their 
ships went all round exploring the island. After seeing as much of the 
island as they could they sailed quickly back to Brigantia, reporting to 
their king Gaythelos on the very beautiful tract of land that they had 
found in Ocean.’ 


17 
More about Gaythelos. How he exhorted his sons to go 
to the saidisland 


Now Gaythelos was unpopular with the local inhabitants. On a 


certain clear day as he was looking out from Brigantia he saw land far 


out to sea. So he armed some energetic and warlike young-men and 
sent them off to explore in three small ships. They entrusted themsel- 
ves to the deep and as the breezes blew in the desired direction they at 
last reached the island and went all around to examine it. Coming 
upon some islanders they attacked them with their oars and annihila- 
ted them. Having surveyed the land in this way and struck by its 
beauty they returned to Brigantia. But Gaythelos was overtaken by 
sudden death. Before this he urged his sons to invade the aforesaid 
land with armed force, accusing them of laziness and cowardice if 
they gave up such a notable kingdom which they could enter without 
fighting or any danger. ‘No matter what happens to me,’ he said ‘you 
can, according to what we are told, make this island your habitation. 


15 When we landed in this region in dire straits for lack of food, our 
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inopia dii nostri de obstantibus incolis justam dedere victoriam $1 
quamcicius ut refectis alimentorum copia navibus recedentes hance 
quam dii nobis iam offerunt insulam vel consimilem cultoribus 
vacuam adiremus”. Hec® igitur nobis adversancia merito patimur, 
quia justis deorum votis nullatenus obedire curavimus. In hiis estimo 
partibus dominii possessio difficiliter acquiritur nisi caro nimis 
precio servili videlicet subjeccione seu nostrum omnium morte, quod 
absit, redimatur. Sed et nobis jocundius est laudabiliusque mortem 
compati bello strenue quam ignobiliter quasi viventes moriendo 
cotidie sub execrabilis onere subjeccionis jugiter compediri; hominis 
enim nullatenus dignus est nomine cuius continuum velut asini collo 
jugum imponitur servitutis. Nunc igitur, O filii, munera deorum 
oblata gratanter accipite, et vobis paratam adite nec tardetis insu- 
lam, qua velut nobiles et liberi degere poteritis, cum sit hominum 
summa nobilitas et cordis cuiusque generosi desideratissima rerum 
jocunditas, ymmo gemma cunctis mundi merito | preferenda joca- 
libus, nullius alienigene dominantis imperium pat, sed successive 
solummodo proprie nacionis uti spontaliter potestate.’ 


d  +Inhiisestivos partibusdominiipossessio e S,CA;HicC 
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Qualiter Hiber filius Gaelos dictam aggrediens insulam 
optinuit 


Auditis igitur Hiber patris sermonibus cum Hymec fratre navigio 
predictam aggressus est insulam et eam non Vi sed vacuam, ut 
quidam volunt, omni cultore carentem optinuit, et optentam fratri 
sueque familie committens ad Hispaniam reversus est. Quidam vero 
tradunt illam insulam primo gigantes inhabitare. Quod et scripsit in 
sua cronica Galfridus Monmuitensis Aurelii Ambrosii gesta 
commemorans dicens: | 


‘Mitte pro chorea gigantum,’ inquiens Aurelio Merlinus, ‘que est in 
Gillarao monte Hibernie’ et infra. Ad cuius verba solutus est Aurelius 
in risum dicens: ‘Qualiter id fieri posset’ ut illius choree tanti lapides 
regno tam longinquo adveherentur ac si Britannia lapidibus careret.’ 
Ad hec Merlinus: ‘Ne moveas, O rex, vanum risum, quia vana non 
profero. Mistici sunt lapides’ illi et ad diversa medicamenta salubres. 
Gigantes eos olim | asportaverunt ex ultimis Africe finibus et posue- 
runt in Hibernia dum eam inha-[bitarent].° Causa autem erat ut bal- 
nea infra ipsos conficerent cum infirmitate gravarentur.’ Hec fiste]‘ 
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gods gave us a victory over the inhabitants who opposed us, which 
we would have deserved if we had withdrawn as soon as possible 
after our ships were replenished with supplies of food, and if we had 
gone to this island (or one like it devoid of inhabitants) which is now 
being offered to us by the gods. So we deserved to suffer these adver- 
sities because we have not taken the least care to obey the just wishes 
of the gods. In these parts, I reckon, it is difficult to acquire posses- 
sion of right of ownership except by paying the too high price of the 
subjection or the death (heaven forbid!) of all our people. Yet it is 
more agreeable and more praiseworthy for us to suffer death fighting 
vigorously rather than to live in shame dying daily in chains beneath 
the burden of an accursed subjection. For he is not at all worthy of 
the name of man on whose neck as on the neck of an ass the yoke of 
continual servitude is laid. So now, my sons, receive with gratitude 
the gifts of the gods offered to you, and go without delay to the island 
ready and waiting for you, where you will be able to live noble and 
free, since it 1s the highest nobility known to man and the joy most 
desired in the world to all the noblest hearts, or rather it is the 
precious gem rightly to be preferred to all the jewels in the world, to 
refuse to endure the rule of any foreign domination, but to accept 
willingly the hereditary power of one’s own nationonly.” 


18 


How Hiber the son of Gaythelos came to the said island 
and took possession of it 


So after he heard his father’s words Hiber sailed to the aforesaid 
island with his brother Hymec and took possession ofit, not by force 
but finding it empty and completely uninhabited, as certain 
authorities claim. After taking possession of the island he entrusted it 
to his brother and his family and returned to Spain. 

Certain authorities record the tradition that that island was first 
inhabited by giants. Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote about this in his 
chronicle where he recounts the deeds of Aurelius Ambrosius as 
follows: | 


¢ 
Merlin said to Aurelius: ‘Send for the Giants’ Dance which is on 
Mount Killaraus-in Hibernia’ etc. At his words Aurelius dissolved 
into laughter saying: ‘How 1s it possible that the huge stones of that 
.. dance should be brought from a kingdom so far distant — as if there 
were no stones in Britain!’ To this Merlin replied: ‘Do not indulge in 
idle laughter, your majesty, since what I am suggesting is not idle. 
Those stones have supernatural properties and are beneficial for 
various medicinal purposes. Giants brought them long ago from the 
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Legenda Brendani: ‘Ex filiis Gaithelis unus quidam Hiber nomine, 
juvenis etate sed valens animo, incitatus ad bellum arma capit, 
paratoque pro posse navigio predictam aggressus insulam partem 
paucorum incolarum quos reperit necat sibique partem subegit. Sed 
et totam sibi possidendam et fratribus terram vendicat eam ex 
nomine matris Scociam nuncupando.’ . 

Grossum caput: ‘Et guia ipsa ducissa eorum inter omnes qui 


aderant nobilissima Scota dicebatur, 1psam partem terre cul prius — 


applicuerant scilicet Oylister Scociam vocaverunt.’ . 
Legenda: ‘Postmodum autem ab eodem Hibero rege vel mari 
pocius Hiberico Hiberniam vocaverunt.’ . 
Ex cronicis: “Hiber igitur sua postmodum tam crebra navigacione 
versus insulam proficiscens indeque tociens iterum per mare rediens, 
eidem mari sicut et insule de suo nomine vocabulum dereliquit 


eternum. Itaque videlicet quod Hibericum mare de cetero sic quidem et © 


insula vel ab eodem rege vel pelago Hibernia vocetur interim et usque 
tempus presens.’ Quidam quoque tradunt scriptores Hiberum amp- 
nem toti Hispanie Hiberiam nomen dedisse quique@ nomen ab ipso 
rege, sicut legitur, accepit. Citerlorem autem Hispaniam Januensis 
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scripsit primo vocari Hiberiam, sed ulteriorem Hesperiam®’ vel ab 


Hespero stella que in illa’ parte celi lucet vel ab Hespero rege Athlantis 
fratre qui pulsus a germano Italiam tenuit, eamque de suo | nomine vel 
nomine pristine regionis quam reliquerat Hesperiam nominavit. 

<In libro de mirabilibus Hibernie sic scriptum reperi quod 
Hibernienses dicti sunt eciam Gaitheli et Scoti. | 


Sicut enim’ antique referunt historie, Gaithelus quidam Phenii nepos 


post linguarum confusionem apud Nembroticam turrim variis linguis 


peritissimus” fuerat, ob quam periciam rex Pharao filiam suam [et 


heredem]’ Scotam ei sociavit uxorem. Quum igitur Hibernienses ab istis 
originalem ducunt lineam a Gaithelo et Scota, Gaitheli et Scoti sicut et 
nati sunt, sic et nominati. Gaithelus iste, ut aiunt, Hibernicam linguam 
composuit que et Gaidelach dicitur, quasi ab omnibus linguis collecta. 


Sed quare Albania olim dicitur nunc Scocia reperitur ibidem: 
‘Scocia itaque pars insule Britannice dicitur aquilonaris quia gens 
originaliter ab hiis propagata terram illam habitare dinoscitur. Quod 
tam lingue quam cultus tam armorum quam eciam morum usque in 
hodiernum probat affinitas.’ Hec ibi.> | 
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furthest bounds of Africa and set them up in Hibernia while they 
inhabited the island. The idea was to make baths under them when 
they were afflicted with illness.’ 


The Legend of Brendan says: ‘One of the sons of Gaythelos called 
Hiber, young in years but strong of purpose, was roused to war and 
took up arms. He got ready an expedition as best he could and 
approached the aforesaid island. He killed some of the few 
inhabitants whom he found and enslaved the rest, but he claimed the 
whole land as a possession for himself and his brothers, calling it 
Scotia after his mother’s name.’ | 

Grosseteste says: ‘And because their duchess, who was the highest 
in rank of all those that were there, was called Scota, they called that 
part of the country where they first landed (i.e. Ulster) Scotia.’ | 

Legend: ‘Later on they called the land Hibernia after that same 
King Hiber or rather after the Hiberic sea.’ | 

From the chronicles: ‘So because Hiber sailed so frequently after 
that to the island and so often returned again from there over the sea, 
he bequeathed his own name for all time to that sea and island. Just 
as the sea was called Hiberic from that time, so also the island was 
called Hibernia after that same king or after the sea for all time up to 
the present day.’ Certain writers also tell us that the river Hiber 
[Ebro], which also, so we read, took its name from that very king, 
gave the name Hiberia to the whole of Spain. Now John Balbus has 
written that Nearer Spain was at first called Hiberia but that Further 
Spain was called Hesperia either after that evening star which shines 
in that region of the sky or after King Hesper the brother of Atlas. He 
was driven away by his brother, took over Italy and named it 
Hesperia after his own name or after the name of the original district 
from which he had started. | 

In the book of the miracles of Ireland I have found it written as 
follows — that the Hibernians are also called Gaitheli and Scoti. 


As ancient histories record, after the confusion of languages in 
Nimrod’s tower [Babel] Gaythelos the grandson of Phenius became 
highly skilled in a variety of languages. Because of his skill the king 
Pharaoh gave him his daughter and heir Scota as his wife. So since the 
Hibernians are originally descended from Gaythelos and Scota, they 
are named Gaitheli [Gaels] and Scoti [Scots] according to their birth. 
Gaythelos, so they say, invented the Hibernian language which is also 
called Gaelic, that is to say compiled from all languages. 


The reason for what was once upon a time called Albany now 
being called Scotia is found in the same passage: ‘The northern part 
of the island of Britain is called Scotia because that land is known to 
have been inhabited by a people originally descended from the Scoti. 
This is demonstrated by the affinity of both language and culture, of 


_arms and customs right up to the present day.’ 


\ 
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De hiis que Isidorus et Beda scripserunt de Hibernia 


Januensis autem ponit Hiberniam ab hieme dirivatam ¢€o quod ibi 
precipue fit hiemps dura. Aliter tamen scripserunt omnes historici 


qui mencionem faciunt huius insule. 
Beda: 


Est autem Hibernia insula omnium post Britanniam maxima et ad 
occidentem eius sita. Sed sicut contra aquilonem ea brevior ita in 
meridiem se trans fines illius plurimum protendens usque contra 
Hispanie septemtrionalia quamvis magno equore interjacente 
pervenit. Hec autem et latitudine sui status et salubritate ac serenitate 
aerum multum Britannie prestat. Ita ut raro ibi nix plusquam triduana 
remaneat. Nemo propter hiemem aut fena secet estate aut stabula 
fabricet jumentis, nullum ibi reptile videri soleat", nullus vivere 
serpens valeat, nam si aliunde illuc serpentes allati fuerint, mox ut 
odorem aeris illius persenserint,interiunt. Quin pocius omnia pene que 
de eadem insula sunt, contra venenum valent. 


Ista insula Hibernie videtur non inconvenienter comparari cuidam 
insule Grecie que vocatur Creta centum continens nobiles civitates 
propterea, ut ait Isidorus Ethem’ libro xv, diu vocabatur Centinopolis. 
Cuius insule cespes, ut scribit Plinius, est ita purus quod numquam ibi 


nascitur animal venenosum sicut buffo vel serpens, sed quod mirabile | 


est ibi supra modum habundat quoddam genus aranee quod dicitur 
splangia. Similiter’ Hibernia que et Scocia, quod est verbum Grecum 
secundum philosophum‘ libro xvi De animalibus, dicta a Scota sponsa 
Gaelos Greciani ita quod ab inicio Hibernici erant Greci, est multum 
venenosis animalibus depurata et hoc meritis sanctorum Patric, 
Columbe et Brigide et causa huius purificacionis est, ut in veterl scripto 
| repperi quod hii sancti spiritu precognoscentes naturam populi ter- 
ram inhabitaturi tam venenosa corda [habituri]“ dolo et malicia repleta 
ad furtum rapa- | [citatem]’ et homicidium prona quod Sl reptilia forent 
juxta naturam suam ita violenter [ven-Jenosa‘ pauci vel nulli Hibernici 
solum possiderent. Sed propterea attendentes [ve-]nenum a bestiis et 
cespite terre sequestrari et terram ab omni infeccione nociva depurarl 
foret eis tamquam politum speculum ad ipsorum propriam speciem 
contemplandum et ad mores suos silvestres et inhumanos reforman- 
dum. Tanta eciam, ut ait Beda, inest virtus telluri Hibernice ut eciam 


ad exteras naciones allata mox eius attactu omnia animalia venenosa — 


moriuntur et crepunt. Sed prothdolor quia venenum quod Deus ara- 
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19 
What Isidore and Bede wrote about Ireland 


[John Balbus] of Genoa states that the name ‘Hibernia’ is derived 
from ‘hiems’ because the winter is particularly harsh there. Quite 
different however is the view expressed by all historians who mention 
this island. 

Bede says: 


Ireland is the largest island of all after Britain and is situated to the 
west of it. It is shorter than Britain to the north, but extends beyond 
the bounds of Britain so far south as to be opposite the northern parts 
of Spain. A large stretch of water however lies between them. This 
island far surpasses Britain in its latitude and in the healthiness and 
mildness of its climate, so that snow seldom remains there for more 
than the space of three days, and no one has to prepare for winter by 
cutting hay in summer or building stables for beasts of burden. No 
reptile is ever seen there, no snake could live there, for if snakes are 
brought there from elsewhere, they perish as soon as they sniff the 
scent of the air. Moreover almost everything that comes from that 
island is an antidote to poison. 


That island of Ireland can profitably be compared to a certain 
island of Greece which is called Crete and contains a hundred noble 
cities so that, as Isidore says in Etymologiae Book 15, it was for along 
time called ‘Centinopolis’. The turf of this island, as Pliny writes, is so 
pure that no poisonous creature such as a toad or snake is ever born 
there, but amazingly there is a superabundance of a certain kind of 
spider which is called phalangium. In a similar way Ireland, which is 
also called Scotia —- a Greek word according to Aristotle, Animals, 
Book 16 derived from the name of Scota the wife of Gaelos the 
Grecian, because the Irish were originally Greek — was to a large 
extent cleansed of poisonous animals and this [came about] through 
the merits of the saints Patrick, Columba and Bridget. The reason for 
this purification is, as I discovered in an old document, that these 
saints had foreknowledge by the spirit of the character of the people 
that would inhabit the land and would have such hearts full of deceit 


and wickedness with such a propensity for theft, plundering and 


murder that, if the reptiles were as violently poisonous according to - 
their usual nature, few or no Irish would possess the soil. For these 
reasons they took care that poison should be kept far from the 
animals and the turf of the land and that the land should be cleansed 
from all harmful infection so that the people might have a polished 
mirror for the contemplation of their own appearance and the 
reformation of their uncouth and uncivilised behaviour. 
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nee buffoni et reptilibus interdixit, ultra mensuram in natura viget 
humana quia in tantum inter Hibernicos ac eciam inter Scotos trans- 
alpinos et silvestres quos catervanos seu ketheranos vocamus vene- 
nosa opera exercentur ut, sicut scriptum est: ‘Insidiantur sanguini, 
abscondunt tendiculas contra insontem frustra omnem substanciam 
preciosam rapientes implent cavernas suas spoltis et moliuntur fraudes 
contra animas suas.’ Aliam proprietatem splangie pretendit qui supra 
inesse femelle de cuius ovis statim egrediuntur aranelle, que vix 
nondum formate ad inficiendum et ad telas faciendas informate sunt 
ac siad hec forent preinformate in ventre matris. Sic quodammodo est 
de Hiberniacis filiis nondum tamen adultis qui ita habiles inveniuntur 
ad nocendum ac si in cuius huiusmodi maleficiis imbuerentur ut de 
unoquoque eorum verificetur quod precinuit psalmista dicens: ‘Si 
videbas furem currebas cum eo’ c’, propter quod raro in illa regione 
reperiuntur Hibernici nativi divites vel multum ut in aliis provinciis 
locupletati. Non obstante quod non solum solum solidum est et fertile 
verum eciam ad omnem habundanciam frugum et fructuum 
perferendum aptum et placabile. Et non mirum quod sunt miseri et 
inopes obprobrium hominum et abjeccio plebis quia sunt de illis de 
quibus Sapiens in Proverbiis: ‘Alii dividunt propria et diciores sunt. 
Alii (scilicet Hibernici) rapiunt non sua et semper in egestate sunt.’ 

‘Dives lactis ac mellis insula quamvis vinearum expers, volucrum 
tamen et cervorum caprearumque venatu insignis.’ 

Tsidorus: ‘Hibernia Occeani est insula in Europa Britannice insule 
vicina, spacio terrarum angustior sed situ fecundior. Hec ab austro in 
boream porrigitur, cuius partes priores in Hiberum Cantabricum 
Occeanum mare tendunt.’ Est autem insula frumentariis campis 


uberima, fontibus et fluviis irrigua, pratis et silvis amena, in metallis — 


fecunda et gemmigera. Nam ibi gignitur lapis sexagonus scilicet Iris, 
qui soli oppositus format in aere celestem archum. Quantum autem 
ad salubritatem aeris est Hibernia regio valde temperata. Modicus 
enim est ibi estus vel hiemps. Excessus 1bi nullus in frigore vel calore. 
Regio est ubi ‘nulla anguis, avis rara, apis nulla adeo ut advectos inde 
lapillos vel pulveres si quis sparserit inter alvearia examina favos 
deserant.’ Nullus ibidem serpens, nulla rana, nulla aranea venenosa 
ymmo tota terra adeo est contraria venenosis ut terra inde delata et 
sparsa serpentes | perimit et buffones. Lana eclam Hibernica et ani- 
malhium coria fugant venenosa. 
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Also there is, as Bede says, such great virtue in the soil of Ireland 
that even when it is taken to foreign nations, as soon as they touch it, 
all poisonous animals die and burst asunder. But alas! the poison 
that God has forbidden to spider, toad and reptiles abounds beyond 
measure in human nature, since poisonous deeds are perpetrated to 
such an extent among the Irish and among highland and wild Scots 
whom we call Catervans or Ketherans, that, as it is written, “They lie 
in wait for someone’s blood. They hide their snares against the 
innocent for no cause; seizing anything that is of value they fill their 
caves with spoils and contrive deceit against their own lives.’ 

The author quoted above claims that there is another property in 
the female phalangium spider from whose eggs spiderlings immedia- 
tely emerge, not yet fully developed but [sufficiently] formed to poison 
and make webs, just as if they were shaped for this purpose before- 
hand in their mother’s belly. So it is in the case of the sons of the Irish 
when they are not yet fully grown but are found to be so skilful in 
doing harm, as if they were imbued with this kind of wrong-doing in 
their cradles, so that in each one of them the truth of what the Psalmist 
prophesied is borne out when he says: ‘If you see a thief, you run with 
him.’ Therefore seldom are there found in that region any native born 
Irish who are rich or very prosperous, as there are in other provinces. 
Even though their soil is compact and fertile and also well-suited and 
agreeable for producing every kind of abundance of grain and fruit. It 
is not surprising that they are wretched and poor, the reproach of men 
and rejected of the people, because they are of the company of those 
people about whom the wise [Solomon] says in Proverbs: ‘Some 
distribute their property and are richer; others (that is the Irish) seize 
goods that are not their own and are always in want.’ 

[Bede says]: ‘It is an island rich in milk and honey, although lacking 
vines. It is however outstanding for the hunting of birds, red and roe deer.’ 

Isidore says: ‘Ireland is an island of Ocean in Europe near the 
island of Britain, narrower in extent of land but more fertile in its 
situation. It runs from south to north, its southern part extending 


towards the Iberian or Cantabrian Ocean.’ 


It is an island very rich in cornfields, well-watered by springs and 
rivers, beautiful in its meadows and woods, productive in metals and 
bearing precious stones. For there is found there the six-sided stone 
Iris which forms a celestial arch (rainbow) in the air, when it is held 
up to the sun. As far as healthiness of climate goes Ireland is a very 
temperate region. For it is mild there summer or winter. There is no 
excess of cold or heat there. It is a region where there are ‘no serpents 
and few birds. Bees are so completely unknown that if anyone were 
to scatter pebbles or dust that have been brought from there among 
the beehives, the swarms would desert the honey-combs.’ There are 
no snakes and no frogs there. There is no poisonous spider and in fact 
the whole land is so unfavourable for poisonous creatures that earth 
brought from there and scattered about kills snakes and toads. Irish 
wool and animal hides also put poisonous creatures to flight. 
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De quibus legibus Gaythelos populum suum prius instruxerit 


Docuit autem populum suum leges servare Gaithelos quas rex 
Foroneus Grecis dedit. Commestor: 


Tempore quo Jacob consilio matris fugit ad Laban, scilicet infra 
spacium xiv annorum quibus ei servivit pro filiabus, Foroneus filius 
Inachi et Nioles“ primus Grecie leges dedit et sub judice causas agi, 
locumque judiciis’ destinatum instituit locumque commerciis Forum 
a suo nomine appellavit. Soror ipsius Isis in Egiptum navigans 
quosdam apices literarum Egipciis dedit, et post mortem ibidem 
numero dearum accepta est. Filius autem Foronei rex Argivorum | qui 
Apis dictus est cum fratrem suum Egialium Achaie prefecisset, ipse 

cum populo ad Egiptum [navi-]gavit* et ibidem mortuus ab Egipciis 
deificatus est. 


Eisdem ferme eo tempore leg-[ibus et]° lingua fruebantur Egipcii | 


sicut et Greci quamvis secundum diversarum regionum. vel gencium 
mores et ritus in multis differant ut in scripturis variis reperitur. 
Unde Isidorus Ethimol’ libro ix dicit quod lingua Greca, que in 
modo pronunciandi clarior est ceteris, in quinque partes distinguitur. 
Una vero est mixta sive communis qua omnes utuntur. Secunda 
Atticha que Atheniensis dicitur qua usi sunt omnes autores sive phi- 
losophi Grecie. Tercia Dorica qua Egipcii et Siri utebantur. Quarta 
vero Ionica. Quinta Eolica“ qua Eoliste’ utebantur. Et ipsarum 


unaqueque lingua multas habet species vel varietates. Sic et in lingua — 


Latina continentur Ecclesiastica, Italica, Gallica et Hispanica. Sed et 


inter istas magna fit subdivisio secundum loquendi modum et 


propria idiomata provinciarum. 
Alia cronica: 


Legibus vero quas Foroneus rex Grecis mandaverat et 1am suo 
tempore apud Egipcios celebratas memoriter Gaithelos eruditus popu- 


lum qui eum secutus est imbuit. Et per earundem legum constituciones- 
quoad tempus quo vixerat illum prudenter ac moderate tractavit. Unde 


et usque hodie Scoti nostri eisdem legibus se usos gloriati sunt. 
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The laws which Gaythelos first gave to his people 


Gaythelos taught his people to observe the laws which King 
Phoroneus gave to the Greeks. Comestor says: 


At the time when Jacob fled to Laban on the advice of his mother, that is 
during the period of fourteen years in which he served Laban for the sake 
of his daughters, Phoroneus the son of Inachus and Niobe was the first to 
give Greece laws and the pleading of cases before a judge. He set up a 
special place for law suits and called the place for business transactions 
‘Forum’ after his own name. His sister Isis sailed to Egypt and gave 
certain forms of letters to the Egyptians. After her death she was received 
into the company of the goddesses in that same place. The son of 
Phoroneus who was king of Argos and was called Apis put his brother 
Aegialeus in charge of Achaea and himself sailed with his people to 
Egypt. He died there and was worshipped as a god by the Egyptians. 


At that time Egyptians and Greeks shared more or less the same 
laws and language, although showing differences in many respects in 
accordance with the manners and customs of their diverse regions 
and peoples, as is found in various writings. So Isidore in 
Etymologies Book 9 says that the Greek language, which is clearer in 
the way it is pronounced than other languages, is divided into five 
parts. One is mixed or common which is used by all. The second is 
Attic which is called the Athenian and was used by all the authors 
and philosophers of Greece. The third is Doric which Egyptians and 
Syrians used. The fourth is Ionic. The fifth is Aeolic which the 
Aeolisfs used. And each of these languages has many species or 
varieties. So in the Latin language also are included Ecclesiastical 
Latin, Italic, Gallic and Hispanic. But among these also there has 


‘developed a great subdivision according to the manner ot speaking 


and particular idioms of the provinces. 
Another chronicle [says]: | 


‘Gaythelos, bearing in mind his instruction in the laws which King 
Phoroneus had entrusted to the Greeks and which were still used by 
the Egyptians in Gaythelos’ own time, imbued the people who 
followed him with these same laws and governed them wisely and with 
moderation according to the constitutions laid down in these laws all 

- the days of his life. Hence it has been the proud boast of our nation the 
Scots that they still use these same laws up to the present day. 
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De successione filii Gaythelos?’ Hiber 
inregnum Scotorum 


Ad regimen vero Scotorum in Hispantis permanencium post mortem 
patris successit Hiber. Cui filius etus Nonael. Deinde quidem qui- 
cumque‘ regimen jure successionis attigerat, hunc gens | prefecerat 
suum regem. 

Alia cronica: 


Per ducentos circiter et xl annos inter Hispanos qui eos jugiter 
infestabant egro victu et vili habitu moram fecerunt. Deserta quippe 
loca montibus Pirreniis“ et saltuosa sibi sunt ab Hispanis contradita ut 
vix vivere poterant, solummmodo lacte caprino et melle silvestri vitam 
sustentantes. Hiis igitur erumpnis vel pejoribus multo tempore vixit 
populus iste silvis degens et abditis preter quod ex rapinis habere 
valuit et predis. Propter quod a circumsitis undique* populis maxime 
detestatus, nichil habens, nudipes gradiens, male pastus, habitu vilissi- 


mus, nam pene nudus exceptis saltem pelliciis vel pilosis vestibus qui- 


bus fuerat informiter coopertus. Et in omnibus hiis malis et angustiis — 


numquam ut regi subderetur alieno vel ad obediendum flecti poterat, 
quin pocius humilis semper et devotus sub rege proprio cum libertate 
tantum hanc vitam eligeret ducere bestialem. 


Grossum caput: ‘Scoti quoque quasi a principio regnum ab aliis | 


distinctum et regem semper proprium habuerunt.’ 
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The succession of Hiber son of Gaythelos to the kingship 
of the Scots 


After his father’s death Hiber succeeded to government over the 
Scots who remained in Spain. He was succeeded by his son Nonael. 
Thereafter whoever attained to government by right of succession 
was appointed as their king by the people. 

Another chronicle: 


For about 240 years they stayed, poorly fed and meanly clad, among 
the Spaniards who attacked them ceaselessly. The desolate wastes and 
forests of the Pyrenees were entirely handed over to them by the 
Spaniards, so that they were scarcely able to survive, supporting life 
on goats’ milk and wild honey. So this people existed for a long time 
under these tribulations or worse, living in woods and remote corners, 
possessing nothing apart from what they could obtain from robbery 
and plunder — which caused them to be utterly detested by all the 
surrounding peoples — going barefoot, undernourished and dressed 
in rags, for they were practically naked apart at least from animal 
skins or hair shirts with which they were roughly covered. And in all 
these misfortunes and hardships they could never be prevailed upon to 
submit to or to obey a foreign king, but on the contrary they were 
always subservient and loyal under their own kings’ rule and chose to 
lead no other life than this that was no better than the life of wild 
_ beasts, so long as they had their freedom. 


Grosseteste says: ‘The Scots also almost from the beginning had a 
separate kingdom and their own king always.’ 
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De Micelio rege Scotorum Hispaniensium c’ 


Pervenit tandem regiminis culmen ad virum eque strenuum et 
industrium Regem videlicet Micelium Espayn, cuius antecessorum 
quidam sibi suisque gentibus cum libertate sedem mansionis 
acquisivit liberam sed tante numerositatis gentibus nimis modicam. 
Desiderate vero pacis tranquillitate pro qua diu certasset optenta per 
circuitum ab omnibus hoc tempore populis fruebatur. Erant enim 
Micelio tres filii, quorum nomina sunt Hermoniuus, Partholomus et 
Hibertus. Ipsos interim | [ad H-Jiberniam“ parata classe copioso 
transmisit exercitu, sciens ibidem eos ad colendam spaci-[osam]* 
reperire terram sed pene vacuam, licet paucis et ex eodem genere 
gentibus fuerat antiquitus incolata. Quo post breve spacium cum 
advenissent et eam, vel bello vel ab incolis sponte recepti, faciliter 
occupassent, Hermonius ad patrem Hispanias rediit, fratres vero sul 
Partholomus et Hibertus cum gentibus in insula permanserunt. 
Alia cronica: 


Post mortem Gaithelos et [sponse sue]’ Scote suorumque filiorum in illo 
successerunt ducatu quique proximi singillatim sicut casus se casibus 
optulit, usque quendam qui proprio nomine Partholomus dicebatur. Is 
animo sagax et eque sensu industrius‘ dolere cepit se populumque suum 
in illis partibus crescere vel multiplicari non posse propter acerimas et 
crebras infestancium molestias Hispanorum. Igitur a tam arido solo 
quod eciam erumpnose tenuerant, inter quos itaque qui eos tamquam 
hominum vilissimos reputabant, sese proponunt eripere et ad mansiones 
pro posse laciores transducere. Consilio proinde demum inito cum 
senioribus ad mare Gallicum cum sportellis et sarcinis accedunt, et com- 
paratis vel undecumque poterant quesitis navibus marino discrimini sese 
committunt, terras quesituri quo se | fortuna perduceret et perpetuas 
cum libertate mansiones. Igitur ad Hiberniam Partholomus cum sua 
familia navigio profectus est, et eam subactis indigenis in perpetuam sibi 
possessionem optinuit. 
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pip 
Micelius king of the Scots in Spain ete. 


Supreme power at last fell to a man who was both energetic and hard- 
working, namely King Micelius Espayn. One of his predecessors had 
acquired for himself and his peoples a place to live in in freedom that 
was independent but too small for such a numerous population. The 
peace and quiet for which they had longed and had fought for so long 
was now theirs and enjoyed by all nations at this time all around. 
Micelius had three sons called Hermontus, Partholomus and Hiber- 
tus. He prepared a fleet and sent them across to Ireland with a size- 
able army, knowing that they would find there extensive but practi- 
cally uninhabited land to cultivate, although it had been settled by a 
few people of the same race in ancient times. A short time after they 
had arrived there and had without difficulty taken possession of the 
land, having either fought for it or been freely welcomed by the inha- 
bitants, Hermonius returned to his father in Spain, while his brothers 
Partholomus and Hibertus remained on the island with their people. 
Another chronicle: 


After the death of Gaythelos, his wife Scota and their sons, those who 
were next in line succeeded one after the other to that governorship just 
as circumstances allowed, until it fell to a certain man whose proper 
name was Partholomus. Since he was both intellectually alert and 
emotionally perceptive, he began to grieve that he and his people were 
not able to increase or multiply in those regions because of the fierce and 
frequent harassment of the Spaniards’ attacks. So they formed a plan to 
escape from such barren soil which they had occupied with such great 
sorrow, living among people who regarded them as the lowest of human 
beings, and to cross over as best they could to more spacious habitations. 
At last they took counsel with the elders and reached the Gallic sea with 
their baskets and bags. They got ready their ships or acquired them from 
wherever they could, and entrusted themselves to the perils of the sea, in 
order to search, wherever chance might lead them, for lands and places 
to live in for ever in freedom. So Partholomus along with his household 
set out with a fleet for Ireland, and after subduing the inhabitants took 
possession of the land for himself for ever. 
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De hiis que Galfridus scripsit de Partholomo 
filio Micelii 


Inter ceteras tamen historie Britonum incidencias ista Partholomi 


profeccio pro conquirendis Hibernie partibus libro 1° fabulose 


reperitur sic inscripta: : 
Galfridus: 


Gurgunt Bartrud rex Britonum Belini regis filtus cum post victoriam a 
Dacis tributum solitum denegantibus optentam domum navigio per 
Orchadum rediret insulas, invenit triginta naves viris et mulieribus 
plenas, et cum causas adventus eorum inquisisset, accessit ad ipsum 
dux eorum Partholomus nomine, et eo adorato veniam rogavit et 
- pacem. Dicebat autem se ex partibus Hispaniarum fuisse expulsum et 
maria illa circumire. Petebat autem ab eo porciunculam Britannie ad 
- inhabitandum, ne odioso maris itinere diucius pererraret, nam annus 
et dimidius“ jam erat emensus’ ex quo a patria sua expulsus per Occea- 
‘num cum sociis navigaverat. Ut igitur Gurgunt et ipsos ex Hispania 
venisse et Vasclenses esse vocatos et eorum peticione edoctus fuit, 
misit homines cum eis ad insulam Hibernie que tum vastata omni 


incola carebat, eam[que]‘ illis concessit. Denique creverunt illic et | 


multiplicati sunt. Insulamque usque ad hodiernum diem tenuerunt. 


_Heciste. 
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24 


De dissonanciis historiarum 


Sed hoc omnino videtur historie precedenti tam facto quam tempore 


dissonum, in qua traditur Hiberniam ante suum adventum cultam 
fuisse non vacuam, neque de dono regis alieni receptam, sed vel gladio 
vel indigenarum voto tantum in regem susceptum, sedes eciam ibidem 
libere quas denuo coluit* possidere. Nostre siquidem nullatenus his- 
torie contemporaneos tradunt hos reges. Nam in etate tercia circa dies 


Abdon judicis Israel vel ante paulo, cuius anno vi'° Trojanum > 


celebratur excidium, Partholomi regnum a cronicis in:ci1um habere 
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What Geoffrey [of Monmouth] wrote about Partholomus 
son of Micelius 


However, among other incidents included in the History of the 

Britons, that expedition of Partholomus to acquire part of Ireland is 

found in Book 3 in the following legendary account: : 
Geoffrey [of Monmouth] says: 


Gurgunt Bartrud king of the Britons son of King Belinus was sailing 
back home through the Orkney Isles after obtaining a victory over the 
Danes who were refusing to pay the customary tribute. He came upon 
thirty ships full of men and women, and when he enquired the reasons 
for their arrival, their leader Partholomus by name came up to him, 
and after making obeisance to him, asked for indulgence and peace. 
He said that he had been driven out of a region of Spain and was 
cruising around in those waters. He asked him for a small portion of 
_ Britain to settle in, so that he need wander around no longer in hateful 
sea-voyaging. For already a year and a half had gone past from the 
time when he had been driven out of his native land and had been sail- 
ing over the Ocean with his companions. So when Gurgunt learned 
that they had come from Spain and were called Basques and under- 
stood what their request was, he sent men with them to the island of 
Ireland which was at that time completely deserted and devoid of 
inhabitants, and he granted it to them. So they increased and 
multiplied there, and have held the island right up to the present day. 


24 


Discrepancies in histories 


But this seems completely inconsistent both in fact and chronology 
with the preceding historical account, in which it is recorded that 
Ireland had been inhabited before the arrival of Partholomus and 
was not empty, nor had it been received as the gift of a foreign king, 
but that Partholomus was adopted as king either by the sword or 
merely by the wish of the inhabitants, and freely possessed those 
settlements there, which he restored to cultivation. And indeed our 


_. histories record that these kings were not at all contemporaneous. 


For in the third age about (or a little before) the time that Abdon was 
a judge of Israel (in his sixth year the destruction of Troy is said to 
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traditur. Regem vero Gurgunt in etate quinta post primam urbis 
Rome captivitatem regnare perhibetur. Quoniam, ut refert Galfridus: 
‘Rex Belinus pater regis Gurgunt cum fratre Brennio, Gallorum 
regulis omnibus captis, et | ad dedicionem infra unum annum coactis, 
eorum provincias sue submisit dicioni.’ Qfuibus]’ confectis, exercitu 
copioso Romam petentes per dies | aliquot obsessam manu vali-[da]’ 
ceperunt anno secundum Eutropium ab urbe condita tricentesimo 
sexagesimo iv'’. Huius autem captivitatis annus, ut vult Eusebius, sic 
summatur: ‘Anno xvii° regis Persarum Artaxersis secundi, qui Heb- 
raica lingua dicitur Assuerus, sub quo et historia Hester conscripta 
est, qui est annus etatis quinte centesimus nonagesimus octavus, Galli 
Senones duce Brennio Romam invadentes excepto Capitolio® cepe- 
runt. Illudque tenebris nocte cepissent, nisi anser eos impediret.’ 
Isidorus: ‘Gallorum ascensus in Capitolio anseris clangore deprehen- 
sus est. Nullum enim animal ita odorem hominis sentit sicut anser.’ 
Unde in derisionem deorum gencium Ambrosius Romam sic alloquitur: 


Merito debes anseribus, O Roma, quod regnas. 
Dii tui dormiebant et anseres vigilabant. 
Illis pocius debes sacrificare quam Jovi. 


Cedant enim dii tui anseribus, a quibus se senciunt esse defensos ne et 
ipsi ab hostibus capiantur. 


‘Igitur capta Roma,’ dicit Galfridus, ‘ibidem Brennio fratre relicto, 
Belinus rex ad Britanniam reversus aliquo tempore regnavit. Quo cum 
reliquis diebus vite sue collapsas reparasset urbes et novas edificasset 
defuncto, successit ei filius suus Gurgunt Barbtruc.’ Patet igitur ipsum 
clare post urbem captam regnasse. 
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have occurred), the reign of Partholomus is said by the chronicles to 
have begun, whereas it is recorded that Gurgunt reigned in the fifth 
age after the first capture of the city of Rome. For, as Geoffrey [of 
Monmouth] records, ‘King Belinus father of King Gurgunt together 
with his brother Brennius took captive all the chieftains of the Gauls, 
compelled them to submit within one year and put their provinces 
under his own dominion.’ After they had accomplished this, they set 
out for Rome with a large army, laid siege to it for several days and 
captured it by main force in the 364th year from the foundation of the 
city according to Eutropius. The year of this capture is calculated 
according to Eusebius as follows: ‘In the 17th year of Artaxerxes II 
the king of the Persians (who is called Assuerus in Hebrew and in 
whose reign also the Book of Esther was written) which is the 198th 
year of the fifth age, the Gaulish Senones under the leadership of 
Brennius attacked Rome and captured it except for the Capitol; and 
they would have taken it also in the darkness of night if they had not 
been prevented from doing so by a goose.’ Isidore says: ‘The ascent 
of the Gauls on the Capitol was detected by the crying of a goose. For 
no animal is as sensitive as a goose to the smell of a human being.’ 

So St Ambrose in mockery of the gods of the heathen addresses 
Rome as follows: 


By rights, Rome, you owe your empire to the geese. 
Your gods slept, but your geese were awake. 
You ought to sacrifice not to Jupiter, but to them. 


For your gods should give place to the geese, by whom they realise 
that they were themselves defended from being captured by the 
enemy. 


So Geoffrey [of Monmouth] says that ‘after capturing Rome King 
Belinus left his brother Brennius there, returned to Britain and 
reigned there for some time. After spending the remaining days of his 
life in restoring ruined cities and building new ones he died and was 
succeeded by his son Gurgunt Barbtruc.’ It is self-evident therefore 
that Gurgunt reigned after the capture of the city. 
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Quod circa tempus prime captivitatis Rome non Scoti 
sed Picti temptantes Hiberniam pro sedibus missi sunt 
a Scotis ad Albionem 


Sed sciendum est quod in hiis diebus Romane videlicet captivitatis 
quibus ipsum a Galfrido regnare proponitur, de Pictavia progressi 
cum sua familia Picti trans fretum Britannicum ratibus Hiberniam* 
adibant, ut ibi sedes a Scotis acciperent quos ipsi nequaquam admit- 
tere volentes ad Albionem ut infra patebit transmiserunt. De quibus 
hec, nisi fallor, intelligi possint, que superius per Galfridum, vicio rela- 
toris de Scotis inscripta sunt. Nam ipsis, ut puto, per maria vagis casu 
rex obvians ut navigarent ad insulam consuluit. Ex quo popularis 
inepta loquacitas de tali forte consilio sublimia glorians asserere voluit 
Hiberniam eis de sui regis dono fuisse datam. De quo rege Gurgunt 
quendam historicum quod sequitur scripsisse repperi: 


Mirandum est, inquiens, [de]’ huius animositate modesti regis Brito- 
num et prudentis qui proprie nacionis gentibus in tanta numerositate 


dotatus quod remotas valde transmarinas‘ regiones, quas olim inva- ~ 


dere Romanis eciam terror inerat, periculosis vel subicere vel inquie- 
tare saltem bellis presumeret, et fecundam insulam Hibernie, quam 
inclitam quod hec ab historicis multum Britannie prestare diceretur, 


incultam dimitteret et vacuam, eamque gentibus extraneis traderet — 


possidendam. Rari qui regna notis prebeant domesticis noscuntur 
reges, ignotis autem extraneis rariores. 
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About the time of the first capture of Rome it was not 
the Scots but the Picts who were attempting to settle 
in Ireland and were sent to Albion by the Scots 


But it should be realised that in those days (that is, at the time of the 
capture of Rome) during the reign of Gurgunt, as put forward by 
Geoffrey [of Monmouth], the Picts set out from Poitou with their 
families. They sailed across the English channel to Ireland hoping to 
receive a place to settle in from the Scots; but the Scots sent them 
across to Albion, as will be shown further on, not wishing to allow 
them into Ireland. Unless I am mistaken, this story about the Picts 
given above in Geoffrey’s version has been described as being about 
the Scots through the fault of the narrator. For the king, as I think, 
met these people by chance as they were wandering over the sea, and 
advised them to sail to the island. This is the basis for the claim that 
Ireland had been given to the Scots by the gift of their own king, 
invented by the idle chatter of the people, who took excessive pride in 
such a chance piece of advice. 

As regards this king Gurgunt I have discovered that a certain 
historian wrote as follows, saying: 


One must wonder at the impetuousity of this moderate and sensible 
king of the Britons, who was so well endowed with the peoples of his 

own nation in such great numbers that he would take it upon himself 
to subdue or at least harass by dangerous wars very remote regions 
overseas, which formerly even the Romans were terrified to attack, 
while leaving uninhabited and empty the fertile island of Ireland, 
which was so famous that it was said by historians greatly to surpass 
Britain, and to hand it over to the possession of foreign peoples. Few 
kings are known to provide kingdoms for their own followers whom 
they know, but even fewer for foreigners that they do not know. 
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Qualiter excusat cronica dissonancias historiarum 
Et licet in huis aliqualiter et forsan in aliis dissenciant historie, non inde 


mireris, quoniam in pluribus historici dissonare videntur scripturis 
omni die, sicut habetur exemplum in cronicis regum Persarum. Argem 


vero fillum regis Ochi Justinus inter reges Persarum non enumerat, sed 


statim post Ochum ponit Darium. Tertulianus autem hunc Argem 
vocat Argum, quem dicit regnare anno uno. Isidorus appellat eum 
Xersen, quem dicit regnasse annis quatuor. Jeronimus super Danielem 
vocat eum Arxen. Alii appellant eum Arsanium sicut Comestor. Nec 
eciam in ipsius Rome tocius pene mundi triumphatricis conditoribus 
consonos habemus historicos. Salustius enim sicut et Isidorus urbem 
| [a] Trojanis ab inicio conditam et inhabitatam conscripserunt. Alii 
dicunt ab Evandro rege secundum quod [V]irgilius*: 


Tunc rex Evandrus Romane conditor urbis. 


Alii a Romulo’, ut Ennius et Eutropius. Si igitur, ut ait Isidorus, 
tante civitatis certa racio non appareat, mirum non‘ est si in aliarum 


opinione dubitetur. Unde nec historicos nec comentatores vel — 


comentores® varia dicentes impericie condempnare debemus quia 
antiquitas ipsa creavit errorem. Nam ut legitur: ‘Longinquitate sepe 
fit temporis ut originis condicio non pateat.’ 
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De profeccione tercia Scotorum ad Hiberniam facta 
per Simon Brek et eius genealogia 


Ad insulam preterea supradictam processu temporis ab Hispanien- 
sium finibus, ut docent cronice, eciam tercius adveniens accola Scocie 
generis cui nomen Simon Brek sive Bricht Scotice, Latine vero Simon 
Varius vel Lentiginosus; ibique regni fastigium arripiens, indigenis 


habunde novis insule populos“ ampliavit. Eo tempore regnavit, ut - 


asserunt, in Judea Manasses filius Ezechie. Qui cepit anno quarte eta- 
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How the chronicle justifies the discrepancies of histories 


And although histories show discrepancies to some extent in these 
instances and perhaps in others, you should not be surprised at this, 
since historians are seen to disagree in many of their writings every 
day, as in the example of the chronicles of the Persian kings. Justin 
does not include Arges son of King Ochus in his list of Persian kings 
but places Darius immediately after Ochus. Tertullian calls. this 
Arges Argus, and says that he reigned for one year. Isidore calls him 
Xerses and says that he reigned for four years. Jerome in his com- 
mentary on Daniel calls him Arxes. Others such as Comestor call him 
Arsanius. Not even in the case of the founders of Rome itself, the city 
that triumphed over almost the whole world, do we have agreement 
among historians. For Sallust and Isidore also wrote that the city was 
founded and inhabited by the Trojans from the beginning. Others 
say that it was founded by King Evander according to Virgil: 


Then King Evander the founder of the city of Rome. 


Others such as Ennius and Eutropius say that it was founded by 
Romulus. If therefore, as Isidore says, there is no fixed opinion in the 
case of such a great city, it is not surprising if there is uncertainty in 
what people think about other cities. Therefore we ought not to 
condemn as ignorant historians or commentators or rather writers of 
fiction who give different versions, because the mistake originated 
with antiquity itself. For, as we read, ‘it is often because of the 
distance in time that the way things originated is not clearly known.’ 


2, 


The third expedition of the Scots to Ireland, 
undertaken by Simon Brecc; his genealogy 


Moreover as time went by there came to the aforesaid island from the 
territory of the Spaniards, as the chronicles tell us, a third colonist of 
Scottish race whose name was Simon Brecc or Bricht in Scots, but in 
Latin Simon Varius or Lentiginosus. He seized the kingship there 
and greatly increased the population of the island with the addition 


of new settlers. At that time, they say, Manasses son of Hezekiah 


reigned in Judea. He began his reign in the 364th year of the Fourth 
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tis tricentesimo sexagesimo quarto. Rexit autem annis quinquaginta 
quinque. Hic pessimus idolatra fuit et plateas Jerosolim sanguine pro- 
phetarum purpuratas fecit. Inter alia quidem sua scelera Isaiam avum 
maternum secundum Hebreos vel suum affinem eyectum extra Jeroso- 
lim circa piscinam Siloe serra lignea per medium secari fecit. Quidum 
in principio seccionis angustiaretur, sibi peciit aquam dari ut biberet, 
et cum nollent ei dare, Dominus a sublimi misit aquam in os elus et 
expiravit; nec tamen | carnifices a seccione destiterunt. Ob hanc aque 
missionem confirmatum est nomen Siloe quod interpretatur missus. 
Temporibus itaque Manasse Romanorum secundus regnavit Numa 
Pompilius, qui Romulo successit et primus leges Romanis dedit. Erat 
enim idem Simon filius regis Fonduff, qui tunc temporis super 
Scotorum reliquias Hispania degentes regnavit, qui fuit filius Etheon 
filii Glachez filii Noethath Fail filii Elchata Olchaim filn Sirne filii 
Dein filii Demail filii Rothocha filit Ochmain filii Engus Olmuchatha 
filii Fiachach Labrain filii Emirnai filii Smretha filii Embatha filn 
Thiernai filii Faleg filii Etheor filii Jair Olfatha fili1 Hermonii fratris 
Partholomi et Hiberti. Et hii tres, ut supradicitur, fuerunt filn Regis 
Micelii Espayn. De quo quidem Simone Brek et eiusdem adepcione 
regni id quod sequitur in legenda Sancti Congalli scriptum reperitur. 


28 


De eodem Simone Brek et cathedra regali lapidea 
et eiusdem vaticinio 


Erat autem quidam Scotorum Hispanie rex <Milo nomine> plures 
habens filios, unum tamen cui nomen Simon Brek, quamvis natu non 
major fuerat vel heres, pre ceteris tamen diligebat. Misit igitur ipsum 
pater ad Hiberniam cum exercitu donavitque sibi marmoream cathe- 
dram arte vetustissima diligentique sculptam opifice qua Scotice nact- 
onis Hispanie reges sedere“ solebant. Unde diligenter in sua regione 
quasi pro anchora tenebatur. Pergebat autem idem Simon Brek magna 
comitatus hominum caterva predictam ad insulam et in ea suo subjecta 
dominio regnavit annis multis. Lapidem vero prefatum scilicet cathe- 
dram in eminenciori loco regni Themor nomine posuit. Qui’ regia 
sedes locusque regni superior de cetero dictus est, quo sue propaginis 
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Age and ruled for fifty-five years. He was a wicked idolater and 
stained red the streets of Jerusalem with the blood of the prophets. 
Among other of his crimes he cast Isaiah who was his maternal 
grandfather according to the Hebrews or some relative of his by 
marriage out of Jerusalem and caused him to be sawn in two witha 
wooden saw near the pool of Siloam. While he was in agony at the 
beginning of the sawing, he asked for water to be given to him to 
drink. When they refused to give it to him, the Lord sent water from 
on high into his mouth and he expired. In spite of this the 
executioners did not stop sawing. Because of this sending of water 
the name Siloam was confirmed, because it means ‘sent’. At the time 
of Manasses the second king of Rome was on the throne. He was 
Numa Pompilius who succeeded Romulus and was the first to give 
laws to the Romans. 

Now this Simon was the son of King En Dub who ruled at that 
time over the remainder of the Scots who were still living in Spain. He 
was son of Aedan Glas, son of Nuadu Find Fail, son of [Giallchad, 
son of] Ailill Oalchloen, son of Sirnae, son of Dén, son of Demal, son 
of Rothechtaid, son of Moden, son of Oengus Olmugaid, son of 
Fiachu Labrinne, son of Smirgoll, son of Smreth, son of Senboth 
(Enboth), son of Tigernmas, son of Follach, son of Ethrél, son of 
Iarél Faith, son of Hermonius, brother of Partholomus and 
Hibertus. And these three, as is mentioned above, were the sons of 
Micelius Espayn. What follows concerning this Simon Brecc and his 
acquisition of this kingdom is found recorded in the legend of Saint 
Congall. 


28 


More about Simon Brecc, the royal throne of stone 
and the prophecy concerning it 


Now there was a king of the Scots in Spain called Milo who had 
several sons. Yet he loved one of them whose name was Simon Brecc 
more than all the others, although he was not the oldest nor the heir. 
So his father sent him to Ireland with an army, and presented him 
with a marble throne of very ancient workmanship, carved by a 
careful craftsman, on which the kings of the Scottish people in Spain 
used to sit. So it was kept carefully in its own particular place to be as 
it were an anchor. Now this Simon Brecc set out for the aforesaid 
island accompanied by a great crowd of people, and after subduing it 
under his rule he reigned there for many years. He placed the 
aforesaid stone, that is the throne, in a place in his kingdom of some 
height which was called Tara. For the future this was to be his royal 
seat and the chief place in his kingdom, and there the kings descended 
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posteri reges multis temporibus sedere solebant regiis honoribus 
insigniti. Attulit secum hanc cathedram Gaithelos cum aliis 
ornamentis regalibus ad Hispaniam ut aiunt quidam ex Egipto. Alu 
quoque quod Simon Brek in mari prope litus Hibernicum ferunt 
emissas e navi confixit anchoras et eas iterum urgente ventorum 
adversitate dum ex undosis | omni conatu retrahere fluctibus valide 
sategerat, in formam cathedre decisum ex [mar-]more‘ lapidem de 
pelagi profundo sublatum in navi cum anchoris introduxit. Hunc 
igitur lapidem quasi preciosum munus a diis oblatum certum eciam 
futuri regni’ presagium accipiens, et nimio fluctuans in gaudio, suos in 
tantum veneratus deos ac si regnum sibi tradiderant penitus cum 
corona. Accepit ibidem et inde vaticinium a diis suis huiusmodi, sicut 


scriptis asseritur, quod ubicumque locorum regno seu dominio per 


adversariorum de cetero potenciam ab eis invitis delatum reperiant 
lapidem, pro firmo | tenere jusserunt aruspices ibidem se suosque 
postea regnaturos. Unde quidam ex eorum divinacione vaticinando 
metrice sic profatur: 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocumque locatum 
’ invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


Et hoc sicut vulgaris asserit actenus opinio verum in sua sepius 
primitiva peregrinacione fuisse comprobatur. Nam ereptum per 
hostes lapidem non solum Hispanienses regulos verum eciam et 
Hibernienses patriotas hunc una cum eorum regionibus secundum 
assignatum superius vaticinium et ipsi potenter ab hostibus rece- 
perunt. Verum quia de Grecis et Egipciis populus iste commixtus 


duxerat originem, ne priorum memoria suorum principum prolixi - 
transcursu temporis ex hominibus forte periret, eorum nomina suis -_ 


coaptabant nominibus, Greci videlicet ex sui principis nomine 
Gaithelos se Gathelenses, similiter et Egipci de Scota se Scotos pro- 
tinus vocabant, quo solo nomine postmodum hodieque communiter 
utraque gens perfrui gratulatur. Unde quidam: 


Scoti de Scota, de Scotis Scocia tota 
nomen habent, vetito Gaythelos ducis adaucto. 
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from his line used to have their seat throughout many ages, adorned 
with the insignia of royalty. 

One story is that Gaythelos took this seat with him from Egypt to 
Spain together with the other royal appurtenances; but others say 
that Simon Brecc let down anchors from his ship and secured them in 
the sea near the Irish coast. When he was forced by adverse winds to 
pull them up again from the stormy waves, he only just managed to 
do so with the utmost possible effort, and along with the anchors he 
raised from the depths of the sea and pulled into the ship a block of 
marble cut in the shape of a chair. So he accepted this stone as a pre- 
cious gift bestowed on him by the gods and as a sure omen that he 
would be king, and beside himself with excessive joy he gave solemn 
thanks to his gods with such great fervour, as if they had absolutely 
handed both the kingdom and the crown over to him. He also recei- 
ved there a prophecy about it from his gods, as is affirmed in writings, 
that in future in whatsoever kingdom or lordship they found the 
stone after it had been forcibly removed from them through the 
power of their enemies, the prophets bade them regard it as certain 
that they and their descendants would reign thereafter in that same 
place. This has been expressed in prophetic verse as follows: 


If destiny deceives not, the Scots will reign ‘tis said 
in that same place where the stone has been laid. 


And this according to the claims of popular opinion up to the 
present day is shown to have been true on many occasions in the early 
wanderings of the Scots. For they themselves took back by force 
from their enemies this stone that had been seized by their enemies 
both Spanish chieftains and the native Irish together with their 
territories as in the prophecy given above. 

But because this people of mixed race derived its origin from 
Greeks and Egyptians, they adapted the names of these peoples to 
form their own in case the memory of their former rulers might by 
chance disappear from the world in the long passage of time. So the 


_Greeks called themselves Gaels after the name of their ruler 


Gaythelos, and similarly the Egyptians at the same time called 
themselves Scots after Scota. Later on and still at the present time 
both peoples are proud to use this last name alone. Hence someone 
has written: 


The Scots derive their name from Scota 
and all Scotia is derived from the Scots, 
while increased use of the name 

_ of the leader Gaythelos is forbidden. 
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: ; : : 5 b 
De primo duce“ Scotorum inhabitancium insulam 
Albionis 


Crevit autem in terra populus et valde multiplicatus est. Extendit enima 
mari usque ad mare palmites suos, et [usque]‘ Albionis insulas ut 
traditur nullo cultore prehabitatas propagines eius. Primus autem 
eorum dux eas inhabitancium Ecathius Rothay pronepos supradicti 
Simonis Brek interpretacione sui nominis Insule Rothisay nomen dedit. 
Quo quidem non parvi temporis spacio fruebatur nomine, quousque 
Salvatoris Nostri fide per universos orbisterre fines et insulas que procul 
sunt diffusa, Sanctus Brendanus in ea botham (idiomate nostro bothe) 
id est cellam construxit. Unde et deinceps et usque tempus nostrum 
habetur binomia, quod aliquando Rothisay (id est insula Rothay) sic et 
aliquando insula de Bothe ab indigenis nuncupatur. 


a_ corrected from rege C; rege S e-G 
b  insulas S 


30 


De Pictis adventantibus Hiberniam pro sedibus 
ibidem habendis c’ 


Evoluto quidem non pauco tempore dummodo prospera quiete dege- 
bant et pace, populus quidam ignotus ab Aquitanie finibus emergens, 
qui Pictus postea dicebatur, suo litori ratibus applicuit; et quod vel 
per se loco deserto vel secum in insula passim cohabitare posset 
humiliter a majoribus postulavit. Ex propria namque patria se dice- 
bat adversancium valida manu licet immerito nuper expulsum, ac 
eatenus in mari periculis vexatum fuisse maximis et | horrendis pro- 
cellarum. Nec tamen ut inter eos maneret eadem insula fateri vole- 
bant; ymmo sub amicicia sue pacis et proteccione susceptum ad finem 
Albionis aquilonalem desertum actenus cum quibusdam traditis 
secum comitibus transmiserunt. I]lis igitur incipientibus ibidem terras 
incolere nec secum sue nacionis mulieres habentibus dederunt uxores 
Scoti fillas suas sub pacto sempiterni federis et dotis condicto speciali. 
Pictorum autem accessus ad hanc insulam per varios varie descri- 
bitur auctores. Quorum quidam tradunt quod a gentibus quas secum 
a Sithia rex Humber ad Britanniam conduxerat, cum a Locrino filio 
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29 


The first leader of the Scots to live in the [islands] of 
Albion 


Now the people grew in the land and multiplied greatly. For they 
extended their branches from sea to sea and their offshoots as far as 
the islands of Albion which according to tradition had never before 
been inhabited or cultivated. Now the first leader of the inhabitants of 
these islands Eochaid Rothay great-grandson of the above mentioned 
Simon Brecc gave his name to the island of Rothesay according to the 
interpretation of its name. It enjoyed this name for a long period of 
time, until the faith of our Saviour spread through all the territories 
and remotest islands of the world. St Brendan then built a booth (in 
our language bothy) that is a monastic cell on the island. So from then 
right to our own time it has had a double name, since it is sometimes 
called Rothesay, that is the island of Rothay, and also it is sometimes 
called the isle of Bute by the native inhabitants. 


30 


The arrival of the Picts in Ireland for settlement there etc. 


After a long time had passed in which the Scots lived in peaceful and 
quiet prosperity, a certain unknown people, afterwards called the 
Picts, appeared from the lands of Aquitania and landed on the Irish 
shores from their ships. They humbly asked the elders for permission 
either to live by themselves in an uninhabited region or to live side by 
side with the Scots all over the island. For they said that they had 
recently been driven out of their own country by the strong hand of 
their enemies, although they had done nothing to deserve it, and they 
had been up to then afflicted by great and fearful dangers from 
storms at sea. The Scots would not however allow them to remain 
among them on the same island; but after admitting them to friend- 
ship and the protection of their peace they sent them across to the 
northern limits of Albion, hitherto uninhabited, along with some 
men given to them as companions. So, as the Picts began to inhabit 
the lands there and since they did not have any women of their own 
race with them, the Scots gave them their daughters:as wives under a 
pact of eternal alliance and a special agreement about dowry. 
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Bruti | [propter o]ccisionem sui fratris Albanacti submersus est 
fluvio, Picti sumpserunt originem. Nam sublato gentes rege suo non 
recesserunt ab insula, sed in extremis eiusdem finibus multo tempore 
causas judicibus terminabant. 

Alia cronica: Picti quidem exorti de Scithia fugam Agenoris 
comitati sunt et ipso duce insederunt Aquitanorum nacioni. Huic 
assercioni nostre urbs testatur Agenorensis ab Agenore constructa, 


‘et Pictavorum patria, in qua Picti de proprio nomine Pictavem condi- 


derunt civitatem. Hii vero classe postmodum composita petentes 
Albionem cum Scotis actenus commanere dicuntur. 


31 


De hiis que Beda de Pictavorum adventu conscripsit 


In ecclesiasticis autem gentis Anglorum historiis quas Beda venerabilis 
apud se stilo fideli composuit, Pictos quoque non ut tradit Galfridus 
ex donacione Britonum sed Scotorum vel eorum exhortacione sal- 
tem Albionem prius advenisse docetur eciam sub eorum proteccionis 
custodia terras ibidem insedisse. Cuius hec sunt verba que sequuntur. 
Beda: 


Cum Britones plurimam insule partem incipientes ab austro possedis- 
sent, contigit gentem Pictorum de Schithia, ut perhibent, longis navi- 
bus non multis Occeanum ingressam circumagente flatu ventorum 
extra fines tocius Britannie Hiberniam pervenisse, eiusque septemtrio- 
nales oras intrasse, atque inventa ibi gente Scotorum sibi quoque in 
partibus illis“ sedes petisse, nec’ impetrare potuisse. Ad hanc insulam 
ergo usque pervenientes navigio Picti pecierunt in ea sibi quoque sedes 
et habitacionem donari. Respondebant Scoti quia non ambos eos 
caperet hec insula sed: ‘Possumus,’ inquiunt ‘salubre vobis dare consi- 
lium quid agere valeatis. Novimus insulam esse aliam non procul a 
nostra contra solis ortum quam sepe lucidioribus scilicet diebus de 
longe aspicere solemus. Hanc adire si vultis habitabilem vobis facere 
valeatis, vel si quis vobis restiterit, nobis auxiliariis utimini.’ Itaque 
petentes insulam Picti habitare per septemtrionales eius partes cepe- 
runt. Nam austrinas Britones occupaverant. Cumque uxores Picti non 
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Now the arrival of the Picts in this island is variously described by 
various authors. Some of them record that the Picts took their origin 
from the tribes which King Humber brought with him from Scythia 
to Britain, when he was drowned in a river by Locrinus the son of 
Brutus, because of the killing in battle of his brother Albanactus. For 
when their king had been removed, the tribes did not withdraw from 
the island but for a long time in its furthest reaches they determined 
cases by means of judges. 

Another chronicle: The Picts originated in Scythia and accompa- 
nied the flight of Agenor. Under his leadership they settled in the ter- 
ritory of the nation of the Aquitanians. The city of Angers which was 
built by Agenor bears witness to this statement of ours, and also the 
country of the Pictavi in which the Picts founded a city called 
‘Pictavis’ after their own name. Later on they are said to have gathered 
together a fleet and made for Albion where they have remained with 
the Scots to this day. 


31 
What Bede wrote about the arrival of the Picts 


Now in the Ecclesiastical History of the English People which the 
Venerable Bede composed in his own monastery in trustworthy style 
we are told that the Picts first came to Albion not as Geoffrey [of 
Monmouth] records as a gift from the Britons but from the Scots, or 
at least with their encouragement, and that they also settled the lands 
there under the security of the protection of the Scots. The following 
is Bede’s own account of the matter. 


After the Britons had taken possession of most of the island beginning 
from the south, it happened that the people of the Picts from Scythia, 
so they say, having entered Ocean in a few longships and having been 
driven around the entire coast of Britain by the force of the winds, 
reached Ireland and landed on its northern shores. There they found 
the race of Scots and asked for places to settle in in these regions but 
failed in their request. When the Picts arrived at this island by ship, 
they asked that places to settle in there should be given to them also. 
The Scots replied that that island was not big enough for both peoples, 
but they said: ‘We are able to give you some sound advice as to what 
you should do. We know that there is another island to the east not far 
from our island, which we often see in the distance on very clear days. 
You could go to this island if you wish to make it habitable for 
yourselves, and if anyone offers you any resistance, you can count on 
us for help.’ So the Picts made for the island and began to inhabit its 
northern regions, for the Britons had occupied the southern parts. 
And since the Picts did not have wives, they sought them from the 
Scots. They agreed to give them wives only on condition that when the 
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habentes peterent a Scotis, ea solum condicione dare consenserunt ut 
ubi res veniret in dubium, magis de | feminea regum prosapia quam de 
masculina regem sibi eligerent. Quod usque hodie apud Pictos constat 
esse servatum. 


Hec iste. <Regnum Scocie inhabitari cepit per Scotos, ut i qua- 
dam cronica reperi, ante incarnacionem domini m v“ xliti annis. 
Scoti regnaverunt ante Pictos ii xlix annis et tribus mensibus. Picti 
regnaverunt in Scocia m 1xi annis. Ali tenent: 


Quod Picti terram rexere mille ducentis 
et pariter junctis viginti quatuor annis, 
ut verum renovem mensibus atque novem. 


De hoc infra eodem libro capitulo ultimo.> 
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32 


De causa prima Scotorum aditus 
ad Albionem insulam 


Scotorum vero filias quas nuptum Picti sumpserunt et cognatas, dum 
secum ad propria paulatim mariti conducerent, earum innumeri 
parentes secuti sunt, patres scilicet et matres, fratres et sorores, neptes 
similiter et nepotes. Secuntur autem et ceteri plures, quos non solum 
affeccio filialis urgebat vel sororia, sed pocius quos telluris Albionice 
quo tenderant herbosa fertilitas atque suorum amplissima pecorum 
pascua penitus provocabant. Utriusque vero sexus tanta sequacis 
vulgi copia secum armenta deducens cum Pictis mansura per exigul 
temporis exit intervallum quanta non legitur propriam linquisse 
patriam absque duce. Sed et eorum itaque numerum augebat pro- 
scriptorum continua progressio maleficorum, quia legis disciplinam 
quisque subire timescens cohabitare Pictis securus adiit, ubi deinceps 
accersitis parvulis cum uxore pacifice remanens nullatenus de cetero 
reversus est. Adventum vero tante multitudinis interim Picti moleste 
ferentes, nam timor eorum eos pervaserat, ne quis advena sedem de 
cetero mansionis usquequaque finibus suis optineat ex preconio pro- 
clamari jubebant; sed | et hiis qui secum prius ad votum manere con- 
venerant occasionem dedere multiplicem recedendi. Nam primo cum 
intrabant ad insulam, per suorum responsa deorum (sed pocius 
demonum) quibus, antequam operis cujusque quicquam facerent, 
immolantes, intellexerunt futurum esse quod si non Scotos expugnare 
satagerent, ab eis penitus delerentur. Ideoque videntes eorum inter 
eos augeri numerum, magis ac magis timere ceperunt, et eos acrius a 
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succession was in doubt, they should choose a king for themselves 
from the female line rather than from the male. This custom is known 
to be observed among the Picts right up to the present day. 


The kingdom of Scotland began to be inhabited by the Scots, as I 


30 found in a certain chronicle, one thousand five hundred and forty- 
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three years before the incarnation of our Lord. The Scots ruled for 
two hundred and forty-nine years and three months before the Picts 
[came]. The Picts ruled in Scotland for one thousand and sixty-one 
years. Others hold that: 


The Picts ruled the land for twelve hundred years 
and for twenty-four years after the union of the peoples 
and nine months, in order that I may repeat the truth. 


See also below in the last chapter of this book concerning this matter. 


32 


The first cause of the coming of the Scots 
to the island of Albion 


The daughters and other female relatives of the Scots whom the Picts 
took as their wives were gradually brought by their husbands to their 
own land. They were followed by countless numbers of. their 
kinsfolk, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, nieces and 
nephews, and also many others who were not only motivated by love 
for a daughter or sister, but rather they were very strongly attracted 
by the grassy fertility and abundant pasture for their herds in the land 
of Albion for which they were heading. The number of people of 
both sexes following them and taking their cattle with them who 
went off in a short space of time to live with the Picts was larger than 
has ever been recorded as having left their own land without a leader. 
But their number was also increased by an endless succession of 
criminals, because anyone who was in fear of incurring the penalty of 
the law went off to live with the Picts scotfree. Then they sent for their 
wives and children and remained there peacefully never again to 
return. Meanwhile the Picts bitterly resenting the arrival of such 
large numbers (for they were gripped by fear of the Scots) ordered it 
to be proclaimed that in future no foreigner was ever to obtain 
permanent settlement in their land. And to those who had previously 
agreed to stay with them of their own accord, they gave every 
opportunity to depart. For when they first came into the island, they 
understood from oracular responses made by their gods (or rather 
demons) to whom they sacrificed before engaging in any kind of 
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sua regione propulerunt. Quod autem verum non statim sed post 


mille annos expertum est, quoniam genus eorum eo tempore cum 25 


lingua per eos penitus deletum est. 


33 


De diis gencium 


Sacra siquidem scriptura testatur quod per deos gencium idola, 
videlicet ex ere, ligno vel lapide manufacta que surda fuerunt et 
muta, demones multociens quasi per instrumenta loquebantur, | et 
falsa quandoque, quandoque vera dicentes. Vera quidem vel omnino 
per bonos angelos coacti dixerunt, vel ut forcius suos postea multo 
tempore cultores deciperent, vel ficte vera nunciando sub intencione 
duplici sive vigilantibus sive dormientibus ut maleficos* qui se 
vexando per incantaciones a preda pinguiore prepediunt cicius 
extinguerent, aut dampnum eis in corpore, bonis temporalibus aut 
fama celerius inferre valerent, sicut fratri quondam Hastribalis 
Amilcari contigit, quique postea bello Ciciliensi occisus est. Huic 
Amilcari, ut ait Valerius, cum obsideret Siracusas, dictum est per 
sompnium a demone futurum esse ut proxima die in eadem urbe 
cenaret. Quod et in crastinum fecit non victor sed captivus.” Dicitur 
enim quod ‘demones formulas idolorum intrare solebant et populum 
per responsa seducentes ludificabant. Ex angelica enim natura demo- 
nibus inest plurima sciencia; non tamen omnia sciunt, sed quanto 
eorum natura est subtilior quam hominum, tanto in omnibus artibus 
periciores sunt quam ullus hominum. Futura nesciunt nisi quantum 
ex transactis colligunt’, vel, ut [puto,]° quantum eis per bonos angelos 
scire permittitur ex indignis. 

Multos enim deos olim habuere gentiles. Nam apud Grecos (ex 
quibus et Egipciis Scotorum propagatur soboles), Cicrops, sub quo 
urbs Atheniensium ex appellacione Minerve nomen sortita est, pri- 
mus omnium Jovem appellavit deum scilicet temperancie, stmulacra 
reperit, aras statuit, victimas immolavit. Unde Theodolus: 

Egregio Cicropi debetur causa litandi. 
Ille bovis primo rimatur viscera ferro. 


Egipcii quoque colebant Isidem deam terre; sed Serapis omnium 
deorum Egipti maximus est. Ipse fuit rex Argivorum Apis qui postea 
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action, that if they did not succeed in overcoming the Scots, they 
would be utterly destroyed by them. And so observing that the 
number of Scots in their midst was increasing, they began to be more 
and more afraid and drove them out of their land with violence. This 
[prophecy] was proved true, not immediately but a thousand years 
later, when their race together with their language was then utterly 
destroyed by the Scots. 


33 
Heathen gods 


Holy scripture bears witness that demons often used to speak 
through heathen gods, that is idols made of bronze or wood or stone 
that were deaf and dumb, using them as their instruments. 
Sometimes what they said was false, sometimes it was true. They 
spoke the truth when they were absolutely compelled to do so by 
good angels, or in order to deceive their own worshippers more 
thoroughly at a much later date or by making a true statement witha 
double meaning in a deceitful manner to people while they were 
awake or while they slept in order to rid themselves more quickly of 
magicians who keep them from rich spoil by tormenting them with 
enchantments or in order to be able to inflict harm more quickly 
upon them in their person or in their temporal goods or in their 
reputation. This happened once upon a time to Hasdrubal’s brother 
Hamilcar, who was later killed in the Sicilian war. When this 
Hamilcar, as Valerius says, was laying siege to Syracuse, he was told 
in a dream by a demon that he would dine in that same city on the 
following day. This he did on the next day but as a prisoner not as a 
conqueror. 

It is said [in the Elucidarium] that ‘demons used to insert 
themselves inside idols and mock and deceive people with their 
replies. Now demons derive a great deal of knowledge from their 
angelic origin. They do not however know everything, but in propor- 
tion as their substance is finer than that of humans so their skill in all 
the arts is greater than any mortal man’s. They do not know the 
future except in so far as they infer it from the past’, or, I think, as 
much of it as the good angels allow them to know from unworthy 
sources. 

For at one time the heathen had many gods. Among the Greeks 
(from whom as well as from the Egyptians the Scots trace their 
descent) Cecrops, under whom the city of the Athenians gained its 
name from the title of Minerva, was the first of all men to call Jupiter 
the god of moderation by name. He invented statues, set up altars 
and sacrificed animals. Hence Theodulus said: 
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dictus fuit Serapis. Iste Serapis Egipti cum Iside dea necnon et Grecie 
Jubiter cum dea sapiencie Minerva, quam de Jovis capite natam 
dicunt, deos fuisse creduntur Scotorum antiquitus principales. Apud 
Romanos omnes pene dil gencium sub suo militancium imperio 
colebantur, ut sol qui et Apollo deus divinacionis et medicine, luna 
que et Deana germana Apollinis dea et preses viarum, Saturnus deus 
seminum terre, Janus deus principil, Mars deus belli, Cereres dea 
frugum, Wlcanus deus ignis, Neptunus deus aque, Juno soror Jovis 
dea januarum mulierum, Venus uxor Vulcani dea generacionis, 
Cupido filius | Veneris deus amoris, Priapus deus ortorum, Genius 
deus genitalium habens vim omnium gignendarum. | Bacus deus 
Veneris unde: 


Est Bachus Veneris genitor. Veneris genitique 
et genite Bachi sunt omnes. Ergo colentes 
Bachum cum genitis genite decet esse clientes. 
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De eiusdem et earum in talibus 
stulticia 


Gentiles autem, ut in epistola Bragmanorum ad Alexandrum, 
deorum unicuique membra sui corporis regenda distribuunt, cuilibet 
membro deum statuentes. Affirmant enim Minervam, pro eo quod 
fuit inventrix multarum arcium, natam de capite Jovis et tenere 
sapienciam proinde dicunt eam tenere capitis summitatem. Junonem 
pro eo quod fuit iracunda dicunt esse deam cordis. Martem pro eo 
quod fuit preses bellorum dicunt esse deum pectoris. Mercurium pro 
eo quod multum loquebatur dicunt esse deum leporis et lingue. 
Priapus’ ob magnitudinem virge virilis habitus est pro deo a feminis. 
Bachum quia fuit egregius potator et ebriosus cleurit esse deum 
gutturis affinemque Veneris. Unde: 


Cum Venere et Bacho lis est, sed juncta voluptas. 


Herculem ob ingentem fortitudinem dicunt esse deum brachiorum. 
Cupidinem eo quod fuit fornicator et leno dicunt in manu tenere 
favillam ardentem cum qua accendit libidinem. Proinde dicunt eum 
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To excellent Cecrops we owe the rite of sacrificing. 
He was the first to explore the ox’s entrails with the knife. 


The Egyptians also worshipped Isis as a goddess of the earth; but 
Serapis is the greatest of all the gods of Egypt. He was actually Apis 
king of Argos who was later called Serapis. This Serapis of Egypt 
together with the goddess Isis and also Jupiter of Greece along with 
Minerva goddess of wisdom, who, they say, was born from the head 
of Jupiter, are believed to have been the chief gods of the Scots in 
ancient times. Among the Romans almost all the gods of the nations 
who served under their rule were worshipped, like the sun also called 
Apollo god of prophecy and medicine, the moon also called Diana 
sister goddess of Apollo and president of the ways, Saturn god of the 
seeds of the earth, Janus god of the beginning, Mars god of war, 
Ceres goddess of corn, Vulcan god of fire, Neptune god of water, 
Juno sister of Jupiter goddess of the doors of women, Venus wife of 
Vulcan goddess of procreation, Cupid son of Venus god of love, 
Priapus god of gardens, Genius god of reproduction, having the 
power to engender all things, Bacchus god of Venus, as in the lines: 


Bacchus is the father of Venus; the sons of Venus 
and her daughters too all belong to Bacchus. So worshippers 
of Bacchus with his sons should be devotees of his daughter as well. 


34 


More about heathen gods and the stupidity 
of the heathen in such matters 


The heathen, as described 1n the letter of the Brahmins to Alexander, 
apportion the different parts of their own bodies to be ruled over by 
individual gods, appointing a god to look after each part of the body. 
For they declare that since Minerva was the inventress of many arts 
she was born from Jupiter’s head and possessed wisdom. So they say 
that she holds sway over the topmost part of the head. They say that 
Juno 1s goddess of the heart because she was prone to anger, that 
Mars is god of the breast because he was the god presiding over wars, 
that Mercury is the god of wit and eloquence because he was a great 
talker. Priapus because of the great size of his penis was regarded as a 
god by women. They say that because Bacchus was an outstanding 
toper and drunkard he is god of the throat and a relative of Venus. As 
in the line: 


There is a dispute between Venus and Bacchus, but pleasure when 
they combine. 


They say that Hercules is the god of the arms because of his great 
strength. They say that Cupid holds in his hand glowing embers with 
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esse deum umbelici et jecoris, ubi habitat maxima pars venerei ignis. 
Cererem pro eo quod fuit inventrix frumenti dicunt esse deam” 
ventris. Venerem pro eo quod pre ceteris fuit lenocinio prostituta 
ferunt esse deam membrorum genitalium. Sed et in deorum laudibus 
accesserunt poete secundum Isidorum Ethymologiis, et compositis 
carminibus usque ad celum eos in stellis mutatos sustulerunt. Proinde 
ex hiis septem planetis vel stellis nomina deorum sive septimane 
dierum dederunt, dicentes se habere ab Appolline spiritum, a Diana 
corpus, a Marte sanguinem, a Mercurio ingenium et facundiam, a 
Jove temperanciam, a Venere voluptatem et humorem a Saturno. Sed 
quia scriptum est: ‘Omnes dii gencium demonia’, talis gentilium extitit 
stulticia quod tales esse deos credunt quales propter suam 
turpitudinem digni non sunt homines appellari. | Propterea sic conclu- 
dit Didimus rex Bragmannorum scribens in epistola ad Alexandrum 
ubi tales idolatras luculenter invehit, deridens eos in hoc quod homi- 
nem minorem mundum dixerunt et singulas partes corporis singulis 
diis coaptaverunt. ‘Hominem,’ inquit, ‘parvum mundum dicitis, et 
sicut in eo multiplicia sunt membra disposita, ita varios deos fingitis in 
celo consistere, quorum unicuique diversas partes vestri corporis 
deputatis et familiares singulis victimas immolatis; utpote deo Marti 
aper ceditur, Bacho dicatur hircus, Junoni pavo mactatur, Jovi 
thaurus ducitur, Appollini agnus offertur, Veneri columba decer- 
nitur, Minerve noctua consecratur, Cereri farra libantur, Mercurio 
mella panduntur, aras Herculeas populea corona circumdat, fanum 
Cupidinis rosea serta condecorant.’ Et infra: ‘Revera non opitulares 
deos sed carnifices teterimos invocatis qui viscera | vestra diversitate 
suppliciorum discerpant®. Necesse est enim in corpore vestro tot 


penas constitutas esse quot sunt dii, cum singulis suis vos’ cogunt — 
‘inservire ludibriis. Unus trahit ad bellum, alter eundem® ducit ad 


luxum, tercius lucrandi causa hortatur inquinari/ , hic desiderium 
suggerit epulandi.’ Et in fine epistole sic deridendo concludit: “O vos 
felicissimos dixerim quorum et religio crimen est et vita’ supplictum? 
[Tam]" magna mala pacem appellant!’ Hec iste. | Bel autem idolum 
Babilonie fuit’ omnium idolorum occasio, sicut dicitur, et primum. 
Fuit enim hic Bell pater Nini regis | Assiriorum quem quidam 
Saturnum appellat. Quod Bell primum apud Assirios et Affros postea 
cultum est et apud alios plures, sed a diversis diversimode nomina- 
tum, ut Bel, Baal, Belial, Beelzebub et Belphegor. 
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which he kindles illicit passion, because he was an adulterer and a 
pimp. So they say that he is the god of the navel and the liver, where 
dwells the greatest part of love’s fire. They say that Ceres is goddess of 
the belly because she was the inventress of corn. They say that Venus 
is goddess of the reproductive organs because she was defiled by 
prostitution beyond all others. But according to Isidore Etymologiae 
the poets have taken up the praise of the gods, and in the poems they 
have written they have changed them into stars and raised them up to 
heaven. So because of these poems people have given the names of the 
gods to the seven planets or stars and to the days of the week, saying 
that they have breath from Apollo, from Diana body, from Mars 
blood, from Mercury ingenuity and eloquence, from Jupiter modera- 
tion, from Venus pleasure and moisture from Saturn. But because it is 
written: ‘All the gods of the heathen are evil spirits’, such was the 
stupidity of the heathen that the kind of gods they believe in do not 
even deserve to be called human because of their wickedness. 

So Dindimus king of the Brahmins in his letter written to 
Alexander concluded as follows, attacking such preeminent idola- 
ters, and laughing at them because they called man a microcosm and 
associated different parts of the body with different gods. “You say,’ 
he said, ‘that man is a microcosm, and just as there are in him mani- 
fold parts variously arranged, so you imagine that various gods exist 
in heaven, to each of whom you allot different parts of your body and 
sacrifice the appropriate animal. For example the boar is slain in 
honour of the god Mars, the goat is dedicated to Bacchus, to Juno the 
peacock is sacrificed, to Jupiter a bull is brought, to Apollo a lamb is 
offered, for Venus a dove is set aside, for Minerva an owl is 
consecrated, to Ceres grain is offered, before Mercury honey is 
spread, a garland of poplar surrounds the altars of Hercules, wreaths 
of roses adorn Cupid’s shrine.’ And further on: “Truly the gods you 
call upon are not benefactors but loathsome executioners, who tear 
your guts to pieces in a diversity of torments. For it must be the case 
that as many punishments as there are gods have been established in 


your body, since they each compel you to be the butt of their 


particular abuse. One drags you to war, another again seduces you to 
debauchery, a third incites you to be corrupted in pursuit of riches. 
This one puts into your mind a desire for feasting.’ And at the end of 
the letter he concludes by mocking them as follows: ‘Am I to call you 
most fortunate whose religion is wrong-doing and whose ‘life is 
torture? They call such great evils peace!’ 

Now Bel the idol of Babylon was the inspiration and first of all 
idols, so it is said. For this Bel was father of Ninus king of the 
Assyrians — a certain authority calls him Saturn. Bel was wor- 
shipped first among the Assyrians and afterwards among the 
Africans and.many others, but he was given different names by 


different peoples such as Bel, Baal, Belial, Beelzebub and Belphegor. 
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35 


Unde similacra et idola ortum habuerunt 


Quia perpendo autorem libri seriosum esse ad confutandum ludibria 
deorum gencium, ad obsequendum voluntati etus non inconve- 
nienter describere“ judicaverim unde ortum similacra et idola que dii 
gencium nuncupantur habuerunt. Sapientissimus Salomon xiv capi- 
tulo Libri Sapiencie scribit dicens: ‘Iniclum fornicacionis est 
inquisicio idolorum, et adinvencio’ illorum corrupcio vite est. Neque 
enim erant ab inicio, neque erunt inperpetuum. Supervacuitas homi- 
num hoc adinvenit in orbem terrarum. Et ideo brevis illorum finis est 
inventus.’ Hec ibi. Ut autem intelligas adinvencionem idolatrie in 
specie: Fornicacio dicitur a fornix, fornicis, quod est archus vel cur- 
vatura in pariete, quia in talibus locis meretrices prostituebantur. Est 
autem fornicacio amor a legitimo connubio solutus et vagus, ex- 
plende libidinis scilicet consectando licenciam. Scripture autem 
solent vocare fornicacionem omnem illicitam corrupcionem, sicut 
est idolatria et avaricia ex quibus fit transgressio legis divine. Ut 
igitur scias quod supervacuitas hominum hoc adinvenit, vide quod 
sequitur. ‘Acerbo enim luctu dolens pater sibi cito rapti filii fecit ima- 
ginem, et illum qui tunc quasi homo mortuus fuerat, nunc tamquam 
deum colere cepit, et constituit inter servos suos sacra et sacrificium. 


Deinde interveniente tempore convalescente iniqua consuetudine hic ~ 


error tamquam lex custoditus est, et tirannorum mapeHe colebantur 
figmenta.’ 

Per hunc textum concipere potes primum motivum ad idolum 
construendum quod scilicet fuit amor deordinatus patris carnalis ad 
filium. Qui filio iam defuncto dolens ultra racionis mensuram mo- 
dum excogitat, quomodo tantum dolorem delinire valeret; et 
accersito sculptore effigiari fecit filium, ut quem veraciter habere non 
posset saltem apparenter. Sicut enim dicit Aristoteles in Poetria sua: 
‘Homo naturaliter delectatur in representacione.’ Et quia unusquis- 


que pro deo colit hoc quod summe diligit, ideo ex deordinata dilec- 30 


cione ad filium cepit talis pater fatuus colere ymaginem fill! tamquam 
deum. Et inter servos suos qui contradicere sibi non audebant | sta- 
tuit de solempnitatibus et sacrificiis faciendis eidem. Istam historiam 
de ortu idolorum narrat Fulgencius in Speculo Methologiarum libro 
primo in principio; et idem recitat Alex Nekam‘¢ in Scintillario sue“ 

poesis capitulo primo dicens quod fuit quondam in Egipto vir ditissi- 
mus nomine Sirophanes. Hic habuit filtum unigenitum quem non 
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35 


The origin of images and idols 


Because I consider that the author of this book was seriously 
concerned about refuting the ludicrous cult of heathen gods, I judged 
that in keeping with his intention it would be appropriate to describe 
the origin of the images and idols which are known as the gods of the 
heathen. The wise Solomon writes in the fourteenth chapter of the 
Book of Wisdom as follows: ‘The searching for idols is the beginning 
of fornication, and their discovery is the corruption of life. For they 
did not exist from the beginning nor will they exist for ever. The 
superstition of men brought them into the world and so a speedy end 
to them has been found.’ So that you may understand the invention 
of idolatry specifically, the word ‘fornication’ is derived from fornix, 
fornicis, which is an arch or recess in a wall, since prostitutes plied 
their trade in such places. Now fornication is love that is not bound 
or restrained by lawful marriage, but is eager for licence to fulfil its 
lust. Now Scripture usually calls every unlawful corruption ‘fornica- 
tion’, such as idolatry and greed which cause the divine law to be 
transgressed. See what follows then in order that you may know that 
it is the superstition of men that invented idolatry. ‘Some father in his 
bitter grief made an image of the son who had been suddenly 
snatched from him, and afterwards began to worship as a god the 
person who had previously died as an ordinary mortal, and he 
instituted sacred rites and sacrifice to him among his slaves. Then as 
time went by and the wicked custom became established, this mista- 
ken practice was observed as law, and graven images were wor- 
shipped at the command of tyrants.’ 

Through this text you can grasp the first motive for constructing an 


idol, that 1s the extravagant love of a father in the flesh for his son. He 


was so grieved beyond rational moderation at his son’s death that he 
devised a means whereby he might be able to assuage such great grief. 
He summoned a sculptor and got him to make an image of his son, so 
that he might at least appear to possess him whom he could not in 
reality possess. For just as Aristotle says in his Poetics: ‘Man 
naturally delights in representation’, and because each one worships 
as a god what he chiefly loves, so from the excessive love for his son 
such a foolish father began to worship the image of his son as a god, 

and he issued instructions about the performance of solemn rites and 
sacrifices to the same among his slaves who did not dare refuse to 
obey him. Fulgentius tells this story about the origin of idols in the 
Mirror of Mythologies at the beginning of Book 1; and Alexander 
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modice diligebat. Contigit filium mori. Cuius similacrum pater pre 
nimio dileccionis affectu sedibus suis constituit. Dumque tristis quesi- 
vit remedium, seminarium pocius doloris invenit. Denique simila- 
crum illud idolum dictum est, quod nos Latine speciem doloris 


dicimus. Familia igitur Sirophanis in adulacionem domini flores | 


idolo offerebant, coronas plectebant, adornamenta succingebant. 
Rei eciam ad similacrum confugientes veniam sunt adepti. Venera- 
tique sunt illud timoris pocius affectu quam amoris. Unde Petronius: 


Primus in orbe deos fecit inesse timor. 


Huius historie narrator antiquissimus est Diaphantes Lacedemo- 
nius autor secundum Fulgencium ubi supra. Magister tamen in 
Historiis Scolasticis super Genesin aliam recitat historiam de ortu 
idolorum. Dicit enim sic quod Ninus rex Assiriorum mortuo Belo 
patre suo (quem Bel vel Baal quidam vocant) in solacium doloris 
imaginem patris sibi fieri fecit. Cui adhibuit tantam reverenciam ut 
quibuslibet reis qui ad eum confugerent parceret. Propter quod 


ceperunt homines illi similacro divinos honores impendere, et huius _ 


exemplo plurimi caris suis mortuis imagines dedicaverunt. Istam 
historiam recitat Gregorius super illud Luce xi: ‘In Beelchebub 
principe demoniorum eicit demonia.’ Nec | [iJnter® historias istas 


repugnanciam invenio, quia origo idolatrie in diversis regnis diversos 


habuit inventores, unde Ninus rex Ninive primus fuit apud Assirios, 
Sirophanes apud Egipcios. De multiplicacione idolorum repperi in 
commento Lactancii quod optimi quique virorum deorum honore 
consecrabantur. Hinc Romani Cesares suos consecraverunt et Mauri 
reges. suos. Sic paulatim ceperunt religiones in diversis provinciis 


celebrari. Consequenter in civitatibus et urbibus tam viri quam ~ 


femine propter virtutis aliquod 1 insigne previlegium, puta fortitudi- 


‘nem, castitatem vel scienciam deificari ceperunt. Unde Isidorus viii 


Ethymologiarum: ‘Quos pagani deos asserunt, homines olim pro- 
duntur fuisse, et quod pro uniuscuiusque vita vel meritis coli apud 
suos post mortem ceperunt, unde apud Egiptum Isis filius scilicet 
Sirophanes, apud Cretam Jovis, apud Mauros Juba, apud Latinos 
Phanus, apud Romanos Quirinus’, apud eciam Egipcios Isis, que de 


Grecia veniens in Egiptum docuit ipsos literas et culturam terre, et 


ideo post eius mortem ipsam pro deo coluerunt. Jovis a juvando 
dicitur. | Idem dicitur Jupiter quasi juvans pater. Fuit autem filius 
Saturni et rex Crete expulso patre de terra. Juxta id: 


Primus Cretheis Saturnus venit ab oris, 
aurea per cunctas disponens secula terras. 
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Neckam in his Poetic Gems, Chapter 1 says that there was once in 
Egypt a very rich man whose name was Sirophanes. He had an only 
son whom he loved immoderately. It happened that the son died. His 
father set up an image of him in his house out of his excessive feelings 
of affection, and while he sought a remedy in his sadness, he 
discovered instead a breeding ground for grief. Finally that image 
was called an idol, which we translate in Latin as the ‘manifestation 
of grief’. So the household of Sirophanes in adulation of their master 
offered flowers to the idol, wove garlands and hung adornments 
around it. Also criminals who took refuge at the image received 
pardon, and worshipped it more from a feeling of fear than of love. 
So Petronius says: 


It was fear that first caused gods to appear in the world. 


The most ancient source of this story is the author Diaphantes of 
Sparta according to Fulgentius in the passage quoted above. The 
Master however in the Scholastic Commentary on Genesis tells an- 
other story about the origin of idols. For he says that Ninus king of 
the Assyrians after the death of his father Belus (whom some call Bel 
or Baal) caused an image of his father to be made in order to soothe 
his grief, which he revered so much that he pardoned any criminals 
who took refuge with it. So men began to pay divine honours to that 
image, and very many people followed his example, dedicating 
images to their own beloved dead. Gregory recounts that story in his 
commentary on St Luke, chapter 11: ‘He casts out demons in the 
name of Beelzebub prince of demons.’ I do not find any inconsistency 


in these accounts because the origin of idolatry had different 


inventors in different kingdoms. So Ninus king of Nineveh was the 
first among the Assyrians and Sirophanes the first among the 
Egyptians. On the subject of the multiplication of idols I have found 
in the commentary of Lactantius that all the noblest men were 
sanctified with divine honours. So the Romans deified their emperors 
and the Moors their kings, and religious rites gradually began to be 
celebrated in different provinces. Consequently in states and cities 


-men and women also began to be worshipped as gods because of 


some outstanding pre-eminence in some good quality, it might be 
courage, chastity or scholarship. 

So Isidore in Etymologies Book 8 says: “It is well known that those 
whom the heathen claim as gods were at one time mere mortals, and 
that they began to be worshipped among their own people after their 
death in recognition of the life and good deeds of each one of them. 


) So in Egypt there was the son of Isis that is Sirophanes, in Crete 


Jupiter, among the Moors Juba, among the Latins Faunus and 
among the Romans Quirinus.’ There was also among the Egyptians 
Isis, who came from Greece to Egypt and taught them writing and 
the cultivation of the land. For that reason they WORIDPS her asa 
god after her death. 
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Hic propterea deificatus est propter multa opera excellencia que 
fecit maxime apud Cretenses, sicut fecit Quirinus quiet Romulus deus 
Romanorum, qui fuit primus conditor urbis de quo scriptum est: 


Roma vetus, veteres dum te rexere Quiretes, 
nec bonus immunis nec malus ullus erat. 

Defunctis patribus successit prava juventus, 
quorum consiliis precipitata ruis. 


36 


De primo rege Scotorum regnancium in Albione 


Preterea dum Picti Scotos advenas hutusmodi dampnis affligerent et 
angustiis, nunciatum est clanculo. gentis sue majoribus quali quan- 
taque per eos degebant erumpna. Sed et interim accedentes quidam 
qui tam ample tanteque fecunditatis amenitatem regionis eciam sibi 
prodiderant in qua volatilia tantum et fere silvestres inerant et bestie, 
redigenda siquidem faciliter in culturam. Hec igitur ut audivit nobilis 
quidam Fergusius filius Feraghad sive Ferardi ex antiquorum regum 
prosapia genitus quod scilicet acephala gens sue nacionis absque 
rectore per Albionis vastas vagando solitudines a Pictis ejecta dege- 
bat, cordis ob iram candescere cepit. Insuper et illius commenda- 
clone regionis qua forsan regnare tetenderat, multum allectus est 
quam qui vidissent uberimam predicabant. Preterquam* quod? 

operiebatur eo tempore condensis valde nemoribus omnis humus, 

unde certum nobis et actenus huiusmodi patet indicium cum in locis 
contigerit et sepe planissimis quibus terra fortassis effossa fuerit seu 
cavata, subterranee radices arborum ingentes et trunci reperiuntur 
immanes, ymmo quo nusquam antea silvas crevisse diceres ullo 
signo. Hiis igitur exhortacionibus et ambicione regnandi stimulatus, 
magnam sibi juvenum copiam accumulans, ad Albionem continuo 


progressus est. Ubi segregatos e medio Pictorum Scotos accolas, una 


cum hiis quos secum attulerat,‘ in occidentalibus“ insule locando fini- 
bus, ibidem super eos regem primum se constituit. - 
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Jove got his name from ‘helping’, and similarly Jupiter gets his name 
from ‘helping father’. He was the son of Saturn and king of Crete after 
his father had been driven out of the country, as in the lines: 


Saturn first came from the shores of Crete, 
spreading the age of gold through all the lands. 


So he was deified because of the many excellent works he 
performed especially among the Cretans, just as was done by 
Quirinus god of the Romans (also called Romulus), who was the first 
founder of the city and about whom it was written: 


Ancient Rome, while the Quirites of old ruled over you, 

no one either good or bad went unrewarded. 

When their fathers were dead, depraved youth took their hice 
Their evil counsels brought you rushing headlong to destruction. 


36 
The first king of Scots of those who reigned in Albion 


Moreover while the Picts were inflicting injuries and hardships of this 
kind on the Scots colonists, news was secretly brought to the chiefs of 
their nation concerning the nature and extent of the misery the Scots 
were living through because of the Picts. And also at the same time 
certain people arrived who described to them the beauty of a region 
so extensive and of such great fertility in which there were only birds, 
wild beasts and animals, and which could easily be brought into 
cultivation. So when a certain nobleman Fergus son of Feradach or 
Ferard who was descended from the line of ancient kings heard that a 
tribe of his own nation without anyone to lead or govern them were 
spending their time wandering through the desert wildernesses of 
Albion, after having been thrown out by the Picts, he began to blaze 
with anger in his heart. He had in addition been greatly attracted by 
the good report concerning that region in which he had perhaps the 
intention to rule, which was pronounced to be very fertile by those 
who had seen it, except for the fact that all the ground at that time 
was covered with very dense forests. We have clear proof of this right 
up to the present day whenever huge tree roots and trunks happen to 
be found underground, often even in the most level places, where the 
earth has been dug out or excavated by chance and that too where 
you would say that there is not a sign that forests had ever grown 
before. So inspired by these encouragements and by the ambition to 


rule he gathered to his side a great company of young men and 


proceeded immediately to Albion. There he separated out the Scots 
already living there from among the Picts and settled them along 
with those he had brought with him in the western territory of the 
island and set himself up as the first king over them 1n that place. 
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37 


Quod a gentibus Pictorum et Scotorum partes 
Albionis boriales prius possesse fuerant 


Duabus autem hiis gentibus diverse nacionis vetuste docent historie 
possessam primo fuisse Scociam, et earum inibi aggressus nullo vel 
pauco saltem interveniente temporis spacio, cum tamen ante Pictos 
quidam volunt regnare Scotos multis annis. Sed in hoc eciam, etsi 
pariter insulam fuissent ingressi, nequaquam | ideo dissonant historie 
quia, regnantibus continue regibus in Scotos a suo principio ducen- 
torum quinquaginta et quindecim annorum et trium mensium decur- 
su, Pictinon regibus sed judicibus usi sunt, et quoad usque Clementis 
unius judicum filius nomine Cruthne regia violenter arripiens insignia 
regnabat insuper in hac gente. Et videtur Bartholomeum xv’ libro de 
proprietatibus rerum velle conjunctos ab inicio cum Pictis fore 
Scotos, et pariter intrasse Galliam Narbonensem. Bartholomeus: 


Pictavia Gallie Narbonensis est provincia quam Picti et Scoti navigio 
impetentes antiquitus inhabitaverunt. Et tandem regioni et genti de 
sua antiqua prosapia nomen in posterum reliquerunt. Hii de 
Britannicis finibus classem facientes, oras Occeani circumeunt, et 


fines‘ Aquitanici tandem invaserunt. Deinde non sine bellorum — 


discrimine contra incolas locum in patria optinentes, Pictavum 


opidum a Pictis nominatum construunt; et longa patrie confinia_ 


Pictaviam de cetero vocaverunt. 


Huic vero nulla favet quam legi historia. 
Policraticon: | 


Avis pica vel picta Pictavorum urbi nomen contulit, levitatem gentis et 
colore et voce prefigurans. Pictorum populos volunt quidam vel a 
venustatis forma vel eleganti statura corporis vocari Pictos, vel a 
picturatis vestibus, quasi pre ceteris circumsitis gentibus quadam 
varietate splendidioris amictus vel novitate depictos, vel eos forte 
vilissimos cetere gentes derisorie Pictos per antifrasim vocaverunt. 
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The northern parts of Albion had previously been occupied 
by tribes of Picts and Scots 


Ancient histories tell us that Scotland had first of all been occupied 
by these two peoples of different nations and that their arrivals there 
were simultaneous or separated by only a short space of time, while 
on the contrary certain historians consider that the Scots reigned for 
many years before the Picts. But in this case also there is no inconsis- 
tency at all on that account in the historical records, even if they had 
entered the island together, because, whereas kings reigned over the 
Scots without interruption from their beginning for a period of 265 
years and three months, the Picts did not have kings but judges ruling 
over them up to the time that the son of Clement one of the judges 
whose name was Cruithne forcibly assumed the royal insignia and 
reigned thereafter over this people. And it seems that Bartholomew 
in Book 15 of De proprietatibus rerum gives the view that the Scots 
were united with the Picts from the beginning and that they entered 
Gallia Narbonensis together. Bartholomew says: 


Poitou is a province of Gallia Narbonensis on which the Picts and 
Scots made a sea-borne attack and which they inhabited from the 
earliest times. Finally they bequeathed to the district and people a 
name for the future from their own ancient lineage. They set out witha 
fleet from the lands of Britain, sailed round the shores of Ocean and 
finally invaded the lands of Aquitaine. Then they had to fight against 
the inhabitants to obtain a settlement in the land and they built a town 
called Poitiers after the Picts. Afterwards they called the whole extent 
of the country Poitou. 


_ But no history that I have read supports this account. We find in 
Policraticon: 


The bird called ‘pica’ or ‘picta’ gave its name to the city of the Pictavi, 
prefiguring the frivolity of the people with its colour and its voice. 
Certain authorities think that the nations of the Picts were called 
‘painted’ either from their beautiful appearance or elegant physique or 
else from their brightly coloured clothes, being distinguished from the 
other peoples around them by a kind of vanity or novelty in: their 
resplendent attire, or else it may have been that the other peoples mocked 
them in their very drab appearance by ironically calling them brilliant. 


Notes 


Chapter 1 
p.3 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.1). See Pluscarden, I, c.1. Not in 
Extracta. The introduction to history by way of geography in this and 
subsequent chapters is to a degree modelled on Higden, Polychronicon (bk.1, 
cc.5-60), but Fordun is deliberately more restricted in the areas which he 
covers, and unusual in the emphasis which at the beginning he places on the 
winds. Maps, which were usually orientated by marginal references to, or 
depictions of, the winds may have suggested this framework. Most of the 
geography is ultimately derived from /sidore (bk.xi11). 


3. Greeks:i.e. from Gaythelos; see below c.9. 
Egyptians: i.e from Scota daughter of Pharaoh; see below c.9. 


4. drowned: see Exodus 14.28. 
8. present habitation: i.e. Scotland. 


9. what... heavens: properly speaking, the cardinal (‘hinge’) points are the 
North and South celestial poles; see Jsidore, bk.13, c.11.14. Fordun, 
following a tradition which goes back at least as far as c.27 of Bede, ‘De 
Natura Rerum’ (112), adds the vernal and autumnal equinoxes (First Point 
of Aries and First Point of Libra). The four determine celestial latitude and 
longitude; see I. Ridpath (ed.), Norton’s 2000.0 Star Atlas and Reference 
Handbook, 18th edn (Harlow, 1989), 41. Terrestrial latitude and longitude 
are derived from the celestial. Fordun uses this system only in the most 
general way. 


12. philosophers. Fordun may have had in mind such figures as Plato, 
Aristotle, Ptolemy of Alexandria, and Macrobius. His words however seem 
to echo Isidore (bk.14, c.1): ‘terra est in media mundi regione posita, 
omnibus partibus caeli in modum centri aequali intervallo consistens.’ 


13. round: Fordun adheres to the Ptolemaic concept of the universe as a 
gigantic sphere, containing within itself a number of lesser stellar and 
planetary spheres concentric on a global Earth, which as a consequence is 
equidistant from all points of the outermost or any single one of the inner 
spheres. 


14-15. vegetable... human: i.e. plants, animals and human beings, the three 
divisions of the animate creation. 


17. part... senses: Earth is the only part of the created universe inhabited by 
species which make use of the five senses — sight, hearing, touch, taste and 
smell. Compare the use of the term mundus sensibilis in Vincent (1 c.30). The 
idea is a medieval commonplace. 


20-22. waters ... dryness: this is one aspect of another medieval 
commonplace, illustrating concordia discordantium. Of the four elements, 
earth was by nature dry and cold, water cold and moist, air moist and hot, 
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fire hot and dry. ‘Nam terra frigida, & arida, frigidae aquae connectitur: 
aqua frigida, & humida aeri humido astringitur: aer humidus, & calidus 
calido igni associatur: ignis calidus, & aridus aridae terrae copulatur’ 
(Vincent, Ic.16). 


23. points or parallels: for the points see above 1.9, below c.2, Il.1-2. The 
parallels are the celestial Arctic and Antarctic Circles and the Tropics of 
Capricorn and Cancer (Isidore, bk.i11, c.44, which adds the Equator as a fifth 
celestial parallel). Less probably, Fordun intended the equinoctial and 
solsticial colures, the hour circle of the First Points of Aries and Libra and 
that which passes through the summer and winter solstices (Ridpath, ut cit.). 
These are more directly related to the four points, but are not in fact 
parallels. 


25. From... winds: see Bartholomew, 488 (bk.11, c.3). 


26. collateral: asa technical term applied to winds, this word is unknown to 
Isidore and Bede, but is found in Vincent, Speculum Naturale, bk.4, c.35 and, 
as noted immediately above, in Bartholomew, bk.11,c.3. 


Chapter 2 
pp.5-7 


In this chapter Il.1-17 and 38-44 correspond to Fordun (I c.2). Bower added 
11.18-37 and the closing verse passage. See Pluscarden I, c.2. Not in Extracta. 
Fordun’s source for ll.1-17 may be Bartholomew, 488-91 (bk.11, c.3). The 
Latin lines of the closing verse passage are scattered separately with some 
variants in the same source. Bower may also have used Jsidore, bk.13, c.11, 
‘De Ventis’, Isidore, De Natura Rerum, c.37, “De nominibus Ventorum’, 
Bede, “De Natura Rerum’, c.27, ‘Ordo Ventorum’, and perhaps Vincent, 
Speculum Naturale, bk.4, c.35. The account of the earthly paradise is 
probably based on Bartholomew, 680-3 (bk.15, c.112), ‘De Paradiso’. 


1-2. in the east ... equinox: in the astronomy of Ptolemy, the sphere which 
contains the Sun is lower, relative to Earth, than the sphere of the Fixed 
Stars, which includes the twelve constellations of the Zodiac. When the Sun 
in its annual circuit appears to rise on the equinoctial parallel, the celestial 
Equator, in the Zodiacal First Point of Aries, its true position relative to 
Earth is beneath the First Point and both are due east. Correspondingly (see 
below 1.6) when the Sun appears to set on the equinoctial parallel in the First 
Point of Libra, its true position 1s beneath and both are due west. 


3. Vulturnus: here, as in Bartholomew, Isidore and Bede, the ENE wind; 
but in general classical Latin usage ‘a southeast-by-one-third-south wind’ 
(Lewis and Short). 


Eurus: here, as in Bartholomew, Isidore and Bede, the ESE wind. In 


general classical Latin usage Eurus is the SE wind. 
6. Favonius: the west wind. 


7. Circius: here, and in Bartholomew, the WNW wind, which in Isidore 
and Bede is called Chorus. See below 1.32. Fordun uses thie word in its 
classical Latin sense. See Lewis and Short. 
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8. Zephyrus: here the WSW wind, but in Bartholomew, Isidore and Bede 
the same as Favonius, the west wind. See below 1.31. No source for this usage 
has been identified. 


9-11. under ... midday: see Bartholomew 489: “Tertius ventus cardinalis est 
Auster & oritur sub polo antarctico.’ 

The situation here differs from that described in 1].1-2 and 6. From the 
point of view of the northern hemisphere, at midday of the summer solstice, 
the Sun is due south under the summer solstitial point on the colure, the great 
circle, which passes through both solstices and the north and south celestial 
poles. The direction of the wind gives priority to the south pole. Correspon- 
dingly (see below Il.13-15) at midnight of the winter solstice the Sun is under 
the winter solstitial point of the same colure, the passage of which through 
the north celestial pole Fordun now regards as primary. 


11. Nothus: here and in Bartholomew the SSE wind, in Isidore and Bede 
called Euroauster. See below 11.26, 27, where Bower calls the SSE wind 
Eurus, but the SSW Nothus. Isidore gives the Greek form of the word as 
equivalent to Latin Auster, the south wind: ‘Hic Graece vétoc appellatur, 
propter quod interdum corrumpat aerem’. This is the general classical Latin 
usage; see Lewis and Short. 


12. Africus: here and in Bartholomew the SSW wind, which in Isidore is 
called Austroafricus or Euronotus. In Bede Africus is the WSW wind. See 
immediately above and below 1.27. In general classical Latin usage Africus is 
the SW wind (Lewis and Short). 


13. Boreas: so Bartholomew. Isidore and Bede call the north wind 
Septentrio, for which see below 1.22. In Isidore and Bede Boreas is an 
alternative name for Aquilo. In general classical Latin usage Boreas is the 
north wind. 


16. Aguilo: here and in Bartholomew the NNW wind, but in Isidore and 
Bede the NNE wind, as it is below 1.24. In general classical Latin usage 
Aquilo is the north wind. 

Chorus: here and in Bartholomew the NNE wind, but in Isidore and Bede 
the WNW wind; see above 1.7 and below 1.32. The general classical Latin 
form is Caurus and it means the NW wind (Lewis and Short). 


18-21. ... clouds: cf. Bartholomew, 488: ‘Ventus vero Subsolanus est in 
calore temperatus, sed quando declinat in Vulturnum omnia desiccat, 
quando autem in Eurum, generat nubes.’ This in turn is related to Isidore, 
De Rerum Natura, c.37.2 and to Bede. 


20. Calcras: in Isidore, De Natura Rerum, c.37.2 and in Bede the Greek 
term ‘Caecias’ is given as an alternative for Vulturnus. The form in Bower is 
corrupt, but presumably derived from his sources. 


22. Favonius or Septentrio: see above 1.7. Bower has made a simple mistake. 
He makes N winds the second group in his classification, adopting the term 
Septentrio from Isidore and Bede, but has allowed the term Favonius to slip 
in from the second group in Fordun. 

22-25... clouds: cf. Isidore, De Natura Rerum, c.37.1, condensed by Bede 
into a form more closely resembling Bower’s. 

23. Cercias: the archaic form of Circius was Cercius (see Lewis and Short). 
Cercias however would appear to be a corruption of Thrascias, the Greek 
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term for the NNW wind; cf. Isidore, De Natura Rerum, c.37.1, followed by 
Bede: ‘Circius, qui et Thrascias’. Bower presumably found the corrupt form 
in his source. 


25. Boreas: see abovel.13. 
26. Eurus:cf. above l.11.note. 


27. Africus: cf. above 1.12. 
Nothus: cf. above 1.11. 


28-29. observe ... level: cf. Bartholomew, 489: ‘Auster ... tempestatem in 
mari generat, quia ab imo flat.’ 


30. authorities: Isidore (bk.11, c.11.8) quotes Virgil as an authority for 
Zephyrus as the Greek equivalent of Favonius; cf. above 1.8. In his De 
Natura Rerum and in Bede Zephyrus and Favonius are given as alternative 
names for the W wind. 


31-32. Africus ... lightning: cf Bede, ‘De Natura Rerum’, c.27, condensed 
from Isidore, De Natura Rerum, c.37.4; for Africus cf. above I1.12, 27. 
Libya: this corresponds to Libs, ‘the Libyan’, in Bede and Isidore. 


32. Chorus: cf. above 1.16. For the subdivision of this wind into Aura and 
Altanus see Vincent, Speculum Naturale, bk.4, c.35. We have not found any 
earlier source. 


33. Aura and Altanus:. cf. Isidore, bk.11, c.11.16-18, Bede, ‘De Natura 
Rerum’, c.27. Both are breezes, one on land, one on sea, not necessarily 
associated with any particular point of the compass. 


36. harmony: Bower reintroduces the idea of concordia discordantium. The 
winds, like the elements, are hot, cold, moist, dry, or involve some balanced 
mixture of these qualities. The qualities of the north and south winds are 
directly opposed: ‘Natura enim omnium septentrionalium ventorum frigida 
et sicca est, australium humida et calida’ (Isidore, bk.13, c.11.13). Each of the 
others contains a mixture of these qualities, resulting in a perfect balance for 
the whole. ‘Horum duodecim ventorum concordia omne creatum in suo 
cursu ordinate consistit’ (Vincent, Speculum Naturale, bk.4, c.35). Cf. above 
c.1, Il. 20-22. 


38-44. ... reach it: see the introductory note to this chapter. Cf. the Earthly 
Paradise, set on the summit of Mount Purgatory in the eastern seas, in 
cantos 28-33 of Dante’s Purgatorio. 


38-39. the earth ... origin: the reference is to the variant version of the 
creation story in Genesis 2:5-25. 


39. earthly paradise: 1.e. the Garden of Eden. 


42. good spirits: in Bartholomew, 681 these are the angels who keep out 
wicked spirits. 

glorified souls: in Bartholomew, 682, possibly quoting Comestor, 
‘Genesis’, c.24 (PL, 198, col.1075), these are Enoch and Elijah, who were 
translated bodily to the earthly paradise. See Genesis 5:24; 2 Kings, 2:11. 
42-44. ... reach it: see Bartholomew, 681, quoting Comestor, ‘Genesis’ c.13 
(PL, 198, col.1067). 


45-52. ... north: see Walther, Jnitia, no. 18872 and the introductory note to 
this chapter. In MS C these four lines of Latin verse are written li the bottom 
margin of fo.2 without any indication of where they are meant to be inserted 
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by future copyists. The vernacular words of explanation are written possibly 
in the texthand in lighter ink above and between the lines in Latin. In MSS 
D, B and H these verses are placed in the margin of c.2 following MS C; in 
MSR they are placed at the start of the chapter; and in MS E (followed by G) 
at the end as here. 


Chapter 3 
pp.7-9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.3). See Pluscarden I, c.3. Not in 
Extracta. 


1-2. Now... Europe: derived from Jsidore, bk.14, c.2. 1-2. Cf. Bartholomew, 
624 (bk.15,c.1). 


3-6. because... north: derived from Isidore, bk.14, c.16.1. Cf. Bartholomew, 
loc. cit.. 


3. gulf: i.e. the Mediterranean, together with the Aegean and Black Seas 
and the Sea of Azov. Fordun seems to have believed that this last extended 
northwards to the Baltic, which in turn opened directly into Ocean; see 
below c.5, I1.8-10. 

Ocean: the great sea which was believed to surround the landmass of Asia, 
Europe and Africa. 


7-8. between... Ocean: source unidentified, but probably related to Isidore, 
bk.14, c.3.1: ‘Asia ... ab occiduo nostro mare finitur’. As noted immediately 
above, Fordun believed that the Baltic was an extension of the 
Mediterranean. The Tanais, the Russian river Don, was usually regarded as 
the boundary separating Asia and Europe; see Isidore, bk.13, ¢.21.24. 


9-14. Asia... pole: see Isidore, bk.14,c.3.1. 


10. woman: this is euhemeristic; in legend Asia was a pagan divinity, 
daughter of Ocean and Tethys, wife of the Titan Iapetus, and mother of - 
Atlas, Prometheus, Epimetheus and Menoetius. See Seznec, Survival of the 
Gods, 11-36. 


13. Maeotis: i.e. the Sea of Azov, which Fordun regards as situated in the 
extreme north. The Maeotic Marshes appear in Lebor Gabdla (ii, 22) as a 
place of settlement for the Scots during their wanderings after the first 
departure from Egypt: ‘Gabsat iarsin na Gaethlaige Meotecda’, ‘Thereafter 
they settled in the Maeotic Marshes’. The tradition has its origin in the 
resemblance of gaothlach, ‘marsh’ to Gaoidheal, Gaedheal, ‘Gael’. 


15-22. Europe... Gades: derived from Isidore, bk.14,c.4.1-3. 


15. Europa: Isidore’s treatment again tends to the euhemeristic. In legend, 
Jupiter (Zeus) in the form of a bull took Europa on his back and swam with 
her to Crete, where she bore him three children, Minos, Rhadamanthys and 
Sarpedon. After her death she was worshipped as a goddess. 


16. Libya:i.e. Africa. In classical myth however Agenor appears as king of 
Tyre in Phoenicia, the modern Lebanon. 
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19. Gades: i.e Cadiz, SW Spain. The straits of Gades (1.22) are the straits of 
Gibraltar. 


23-32. Africa... Gades: see Bartholomew, 633-4 (bk.15, c.19), derived from 
Isidore, bk.14, c.5.2. The passage about Afer (11.26-29) is derived from bk.9, 
c2,1195, 


25-26. richer ... size: this unusual view derives from Bartholomew, 634 
(bk.15, ¢.19). 


27. Abraham and Keturah: see Genesis 25:1-4. Afer is perhaps to be 
identified with Opher (Vulgate) or Epher (NEB). 


31. Atlas Mountains: these are in Morocco and Algeria. In mythology they 
are the petrified body of Atlas, son of Asia and Iapetus, which supports the 
heavens; see above 1.10. 


33-35. ... two: derived from Jsidore, bk.14, c.2.3. 


Chapter 4 
pp.9-11 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.4). Bower has added I1.9-14, 33-36 
(‘And observe ... language’), and 40-54. See Pluscarden I, c.4 and Extracta, 1. 
1-3. ... Africa: see Comestor, ‘Genesis’, c.37. 
3-9. Fromthem... Noah: source not identified; cf. [sidore, bk.9, c.2.9, 25, 37. 
5-6. Saracens... Hagarenes: see Isidore, bk.9,c.2.6; Genesis 16:11-12;21:17-18. 
8. Canaanites: see Genesis 9:22-27; 10:6. 

prophecy: not identified. 
9. curse: see Genesis 9:25-27. 
11-12. _... slaves: source not identified. 
13-14. ... deed: this comment is likely to have been composed by Bower, 
and so isa guide to his thinking about the freedom of the state. 
20-21. ... paradise: see Vincent, 1 c.63; derived from Isidore, bk.14, c.3.2-4. 
22. India: see Vincent, I c.64, derived from Isidore, bk.14, c.3.5-7. 

Upper Scythia: see Higden, Polychronicon, bk.1, c.17; Bartholomew, 701 
(bk.15, c.147). The distinction of Upper from Lower Scythia is not made by 
Vincent or Isidore. 


A Scythian origin was claimed for the Picts and Scots; see below cc.5 
(1110-11), 30, 31. 


23. Egypt: see Vincent, 1 c.68, where Egypt is regarded as part of Asia, but 
not stated to be its most southerly region. 


23-24. where... origin: i.e. in the person of Scota daughter of Pharaoh. See 
above c.1,1.3; belowc.9. 


29-30.  ... Egypt: see Isidore, bk.14, c.5.4. 


29. Cyrenian Libya: i.e. the part of Africa which centres on the Greek 
colony of Cyrene (mod. Shahhat), the Barqa region of mudern Libya, 
formerly Cyrenaica. 
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30-31. Inthe south... Lower Ethiopia: cf. Vincent, 1c.77. 


31-33. For... desert: see Isidore, bk.14, c.5.14; cf. Vincent, I c.77; Higden, 
Polychronicon, bk.1,c.19. 


33-36. And observe ... language: see Isidore, bk.9, c.2.127. A variant 
attributed to Isidore, according to which Cush was son of Iaue, will be found 
in Bartholomew, ut cit. There is nothing parallelin Vincent, or Higden. 

For Cush see Genesis 10:6. 


37-39. _... proper: see Isidore, bk.14, c.5.8. 


38. Great Carthage: ancient city (now Kart-Hadasht) of Tunisia, mentioned 
here as the opponent of Rome in the Punic Wars (264-41, 218-01, 149-46 BC). 


39. Africa proper: i.e. the original Roman province of Africa, 
approximately the modern Tunisia. 


40. Libya: in classical Greek Libya was the normal term for Africa. 
43. ... Asia: see Lucan, Bellum Civile, bk.6, 1.816. 


44-54. ... Ocean: this passage was inserted at the foot of the previous folio of 
MS C, but in the same hand and ink as the text to which it 1s attached. The 
source appears to be an addition to the sentence ‘Sem in Asia, Cham in 
Africa, Jafeth in Europa dilataverunt terminos suos’ (Nennius, 63 [c.17]), 
found in six MSS of Nennius, Mommsen’s C, D, G, L, P, Q; see Chronica 
Minora saec. IV. V. VI. VIT, MGH, Auctores Antiquissimi, xiii (Berlin, 1898), 
159, n.3; for an account of the MSS see 113-42. The addition reads: ‘in tres 
partes, quia tot erant fratres. In Asia sunt provincie XV: India, Achaia, 
Parthia, Syria, Persia, Media, Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, Palestina, 
Armenia, Cilicia, Caldea, Suria, Egyptus, Libia. In Affrica sunt provincie 
XII: Liddia, Cyrini, Pentapolis, Ethiopia, Tripolitana, Bizantia, Getulia, 
Natabria, Numedia, Samaria, Sirtes maiores et minores. In Europa sunt 
provincie XIIII: Roma, Calabria, Hispania, Alamannia, Macedonia, Tracia, 
Dalmatia, Pannonia, Colonia, Gallia, Aquitania, Britannia, Hibernia, 
Aquilonarui infra Occeanum.’ 

The six MSS in which this addition is found belong to the recension in 
which authorship of the work is attributed to Gildas. MSS D, G, and P are all 
associated with Durham; it is possible that Bower consulted one of those, or 
alternatively that he used a now lost related MS, whether on Inchcolm, at St 
Andrews or elsewhere. Fordun also made use of Nennius, c. 17; it 1s 
impossible to tell whether his source contained the addition, but it 1s at least 
possible that he used the same text as did Bower; see below II c.5, l].9-15. 

The greater part of the addition appears to be derived from lists of 
provinces in Africa and Asia found in pseudo-Solinus, cc.27.7 and 39.2; see 
Solinus, 238. There the ‘principales provinciae’ of Africa are: ‘Libia, 
Cyrenaica, Pentapolis, Ethiopia, Tripolitana, Bizancium, Getulia, Katabria, 
Numidia et Mauritania. Sirtes Majores.’ The Berne MS adds ‘et Syrtes 
Minores.’ The provinces of Asia are: “Archadia, India, Parthia, Siria, Persida, 
Media, Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, Palestina, Armenia, Cilicia, Faenicia, 
Chaldea, Isauria, Aegiptus et Libia.’ 


46. Achaea: Bower follows his source in which the form had already been 
corrupted. Achaea is a district of Greece and can scarcely have figured in a 
hypothetical original text. ‘Archadia’ in pseudo-Solinus is equally corrupt. 
The true form is possibly ‘Arabia’. 
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Parthia: the country of the Parthi, originally to the south and east of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Media: the mountainous country south-west of the Caspian Sea, home of 
the Medes. 


47. Mesopotamia: the land between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
modern Iraq. 

Cappadocia: a Roman province in east-central Asia Minor. 

Cilicia:a Roman province in south Asia Minor. 

Chaldaea. the country immediately west of Media, home of the 
Chaldaeans. 


48. Isauria: Bower follows his source in reading “‘Surrya’. The true reading 
will be found in pseudo-Solinus. Isauria is a small area to the immediate 
north-west of Cilicia. 

Libya: Bower follows his source in this reading. The corruption caused by 
the preceding ‘Egypt’ is already found in pseudo-Solinus. The true reading is 
probably ‘Lydia’, a district of western Asia Minor. 


49. Lydia: see note immediately preceding. Bower is following his source in 
a parallel false reading. The true reading is preserved in pseudo-Solinus. 
Pentapolis: a duplication of Cyrene. Pentapolis is the area of Libya domi- 
nated by five cities, Apollonia, Cyrene, Ptolemais, Arsinoe and Berenice. 
Tripolitania: the north-western part of the modern Libya, centring on the 
city of Tripoli. 
49-50. Byzantium ... Constantinople: this is a misunderstanding of his 
source on the part of Bower. The city of Byzantium became Constantinople 
in 324, and is in Europe, not Africa — the modern Istanbul. The reference in 
Bower’s source and in pseudo-Solinus is to Byzacena, a province of Roman 
Africa, forming the more southerly part of the modern Tunisia. 


50. Getulia: the land of the Gaetuli, part of modern Morocco. 

Natabria: not identified; Bower has taken the name from his source. The 
form in pseudo-Solinus is ‘Katabria’, which we have found equally 
unidentifiable. 


50-51. Nicomedia: not identified, but almost certainly a corruption of 
‘Numidia’ which appears at this point in Bower’s source and in pseudo- 
Solinus. Nicomedia was a city of north-west Asia Minor. 


51. Samaria: Bower has taken the name from his source. The 
corresponding form in pseudo-Solinus is ‘Mauritania’, which should be 
accepted. Samaria is the middle division of Palestine. 

Syrtes: the shallow waters lying between Tunisia, Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica; see OCD, 1032. The name was not applied to any province of 
Africa. The source is pseudo-Solinus, where the peculiar structure of the 
phrases suggests that a corruption of some kind has already occurred. 

Nia: not identified. / 


52. Calabria: here perhaps a general term for the Norman kingdom of 
Sicily, an important part of which was the province of Calabria in south-west 
Italy. 


53. Dalmatia: Roman province on the east coast of the Adriatic. 
Pannonia: Roman province corresponding to modern Hungary south and 
west of the Danube. 
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Chapter 5 
p.13 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.5). See Pluscarden I, c.5 and 
Extracta, 1-2. 


2. Ptolemy... Nova: work not identified. 
3-5. ... earth: cf. Bartholomew, 648 (bk.15,c.1). 


5-8. The first ... Germany: cf. Isidore, bk.14, c.4.3; Vincent, I c.81. Fordun 
adds the reference to the Rhipaean mountains (1.6), for which see Isidore, 
bk.14, c.8.8, where they are said to be ‘in capite Germaniae’. 


8-10. Jt... Ocean: Fordun thinks that the Baltic is a northern extension of 
the Mediterranean (see above c.3, 1].3, 7-8). 

Fordun is more aware than earlier writers of the extent and importance of 
the Baltic, not mentioned by Isidore, Vincent or Higden, though given some 
prominence by Bartholomew (e.g., bk.15, c.152, ‘De Suecia’). Trade between 
Scotland and the Baltic ports may go some way to explain his knowledge. 


9. Balth: place not identified. It is presumably a version of ‘Balcia’, the 
name of a supposed northern island, from a corrupt form of which the word 
‘Baltic’ is derived. See H. Rackham (ed.), Pliny. Natural History, II (Loeb, 
1947), 158-9: “Xenophon Lampsacenus a litore Scytharum tridui naviga- 
tione insulam esse immensae magnitudinis Balciam tradit.’ 


10-11. From this region... Albion: see below cc.29, 30. 
11-16. Then... islands: cf. Isidore, bk.14, c.4.7, 15; Vincent, 1c.72. 


13. Dalmatia: the east coast of the Adriatic, N of Epirus. 

Epirus: NW area of Greece. 

Hellas: originally a small area in S Thessaly, the name of which was later 
applied to Greece as a whole. For Isidore and Vincent it is Attica, the district 
around Athens, ‘Ipsa est et Attica terra’ (cf. 1.14), although Boeotia and the 
Peloponnese appear to be included as subordinate provinces. 

15. Thessaly: a district of northern Greece. 

Macedon: ‘Macedonia forms the connecting link pelween the Balkans and 
the Greek peninsula’ (OCD, 633). 

Achaea: properly the northern coastal plain of ie Peloponnese, but for 
Isidore, Vincent, and presumably Fordun, the Peloponnese itself. 

16. Centopolis: “hundred-citied [island]’, a hybrid form found in Vincent, I 
c.80. In Isidore, bk.14, c.6.15 the form more correctly is Hecatompolis. 


16-17. Cyclades ... Rhodes: see Isidore, bk.14, c.6.19-20; Vincent, I c.81. 
Rhodes is not, in fact, in the Cyclades. 


16. Cyclades: the Aegean islands forming a circle (kUkAoc) round the 
sacred isle of Delos. 


17. Rhodes: city and principal island of the Dodecanese. 
17-18. In the heart... Sicyonia: cf. Isidore, bk.14, c.4.15; Vincent, I c.73. 


18. Arcadia: a mountainous area in the central Peloponnese. 

Sicyonia: the territory of the city of Sicyon in the NE Peloponnese. Sicyon 
is not in Arcadia. Cf. however Higden, Polychronicon, ii, 258 (bk.2, c.8): 
‘Aliud quoque regnum in occidente fuit Sicyonorum, id est, Arcadiae’, with 
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a reference to Comestor, ‘Genesis’, c.64 (PL, 198, col.1109), where Arcadia is 
not mentioned. Sicyon was regarded as a very ancient monarchy; see 
Eusebius/Jerome, 20; Augustine, City of God, v, 91 (bk.16,¢.17). 

18-20. Some... follows: see below c.8. 

21. gulf: both the Tyrrhenian and the Adriatic seem to be intended. 


23-24. Italy... Apulia: Fordun’s account is idiosyncratic. He treats Italy as 
if it were one of its own provinces, omits Campania (mentioned by Isidore 
[bk.14, c.4.20-24] and Vincent [I c.74]), but includes Calabria, unmentioned 
by either in their accounts of Italy (see however Jsidore, bk.15, c.1.58). 
Isidore and Vincent include Umbria as part of Tuscany; both note that 
Etruria and Tuscany are alternative names for a single area. Note Bower’s 
inclusion of Calabria as a province of Europe (above c.4, 1.52). 


Chapter 6 
pp.15—17 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.6). Bower has added 11.20-46. See 
Pluscarden 1,c.6. Notin Extracta. 

2-3. islands... pillars: see Isidore, bk.14, c.6.7; Vincent, Ic.88. The reference 
is to the rock of Gibraltar and the hill of Abyla near Ceuta on the African 
side of the Strait of Gibraltar. Neither is literally an island. 

3-4. two... Further: see Isidore, bk.14, c.4.30; Vincent, 1c.75. 


5. Leon... Portugal: Fordun gives names current in his own time. Isidore, 
Vincent and Higden give classical forms. 
6-7. Galicia... Ebro: see Isidore, bk.9, c.2.109, 114. Neither passage is used 
by Vincent. 

After ‘Galicia’ MS CA adds ‘Maizorca’, i.e. Majorca, the largest of the 
Balearic Islands. 


7. Celtiberia: the Celtiberians were a large ethnographical group in north 
central Spain, probably formed by a fusion of the Celtic invaders with the 
existing Iberians, whose traditions dominate the mixture. See OCD, 218-19. 
7-8. inwhich... time: see belowc.15. 
9. Albion: Britannia is the term used for the island in [sidore, bk.14, c.6.2 
and Vincent, I c.78. Albion probably derives from Bede or Monmouth, to 
avoid any suggestion that Scotland was originally dominated by Britons or 
formed part of England. See also below IIc. 1, Il.4-5. 
17-19. island... solid: cf. Pliny, Natural History, bk.4, c.104 (Loeb edn, ii, 
pp.198-9). Thule has been variously identified. 
20-27. ... Ailsa Craig: note that according to Bower during the 1440s the 
islands mentioned were crown property. 
21. Jona ARG. 

T or I Colmekill: for the forms of the name see CPNS, 87-90. 

Columba: founder-abbot of Iona 563-97. See below ITI cc.26, 27. 


23. Malcolm:1.e. Malcolm II (1057-93). 
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24. Margaret: she married Malcolm III ca 1068, d. 1093. 
Bute: BTE in the Firth of Clyde. The royal castle mentioned is that of 
Rothesay. 


25-26. castle and monastery: i.e. Peeland Rushen IOM. 
26. Great and Little Cumbrae BTE, in the Firth of Clyde off Largs AYR. 
26-27. Inchmarnock: smallisland off the W coast of Bute BTE. 


27. Blaise: he was bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, martyred in the early 4c 
(see ODS, 48-49). 

Pladda: small island to the S of Arran BTE. 

Ailsa Craig: extinct volcanic sea-rock in the Firth of Clyde AYR. 


28. Islay: the most southerly large island of the Inner Hebrides ARG. 
Tiree: island of the Inner Hebrides W of Mull ARG. 
Lewis: largest island of the Outer Hebrides ROS. 
Skye: largest island of the Inner Hebrides INV. 


29. Oronsay: tidal island off Colonsay, Inner Hebrides ARG. 
Black Canons: the order of Augustinian Canons; this monastery was 
dedicated to St Columba rather than founded by him (see MRHS, 94). 


30. Jura: island of the Inner Hebrides ARG. 

Gigha: small island of the Inner Hebrides between Islay and mainland 
ARG. 

St Kilda: group of small islands W of Harris INV. The form ‘Irte’ in the 
Latin text represents Hiort or Hirt, the original Sc. Gaelic name of the island; 
see CPNS, 97-99. See also A.B. Taylor, “The Name “St. Kilda’’, Scottish 
Studies 13.2 (1969), 145-58. 


34-42. namely... Inchcolm: cf. revised version in MS CA: 


Insula de Bass, ubi solende nidificant in magna copia. Cujus protector 
extat Sanctus Baldredus Sancti Kentigerni olim suffraganeus qui eam 
ab insultu mirifice protegit Anglicorum. Insula de Fotheray qua 
capella Sancti Nicholai incolitur. Maia prioratus que est cella 
canonicorum de Reymonth ubi requiescit Sanctus Adrianus cum 
centum suis sociis sanctis martiribus. Alia insula adhinc versus 
Kyngornum ad xij miliaria que vocatur Incheketh in qua quondam 
prefuit Sanctus Adamnanus abbas suis monachis quando honorifice 
recepit Sanctum Servanum cum suis sociis in ipsa insula ad primum 
suum adventum in Scocia. Et cui eo tunc delegavit insulam de Lewyn 
ad inhabitandum quia uterque insulanus miles pro Christo esse 
contendebat. Alia insuper insula ad occidens distans ab Incheketh que 
vocatur Emonia inter Edenburch et Inverkethyn quam quondam 
incoluit dum Pictis et Scotis fidem predicavit Sanctus Columba abbas. 
In qua est monasterium canonicorum reverendorum Sancti Augustini. 
Saynt Colmis Inche vulgariter nuncupatur. 


34. Bass: extinct volcanic sea-rock in the Firth of Forth ELO. 

Fidra: small island in the Firth of Forth ELO. 

May: the Isle of May in the mouth of the Firth of Forth FIF; the priory 
was in the 12c a cell of the Benedictine abbey of Reading BRK, and was 
transferred to the Augustinian cathedral priory of St Andrews at the end of 
the 13c (MRHS, 59-61, 94-95). 


35. Kilrymont: the old name for St Andrews FIF (see below VI, c.24). 
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36. Adrian: see ODS, 4, which differs in detail from the account given in 
Chron. Picts-Scots, 424-5. One of Adrian’s fellow-martyrs was Monan, 
patron of St Monans FIF; see A. Boyle, “Notes on Scottish Saints’, Znnes 
Review, xxxii (1981), 66. 


37. There is: in the top margin of fo.4 in MS C the following inscription of 
book-ownership is inserted in a large book-hand: ‘Sancti Columbe patet 
Emonie liber iste.’ 


38. Inchkeith: island off Leith in the Firth of Forth MLO. 


38-40. on which ... Scotland: see ‘Life of St Servanus’, Chron. Picts-Scots, 
416; cf. below II c.9, 1.1. 


41. Emonia: alternative name for Inchcolm, the island in the Firth of Forth 
FIF where Bower’s monastery was situated; see below IX, c.52, 1.42; CPNS, 
104, 131. 


42. Inverkeithing: burgh FIF. 


Chapter 7 
pp.17—19 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.7). Bower has added I].24-34. Two 
verse passages, ll.17-18 and 23, are not in Fordun, but have no MS ascription 
to Scriptor. This chapter is not included in MS CA. See Pluscarden I, c.7 and 
Extracta, 2. 


1-2. ... ages: the scheme, a medieval commonplace, depends ultimately on 
the genealogies of Christ given in Matthew 1:2-17 and Luke 3:23-38. 
Matthew 1:17 establishes three ages, divisions of time, the boundaries of 
which are marked by the birth of Christ, the Babylonian Captivity, the 
accession of David and the birth of Abraham. Luke adds the period from the 
Flood to Abraham and from Creation to the Flood. The concept was 
developed by Augustine; see especially City of God, vii, 382-5 (bk.22, c.30). 
See also Isidore, bk.5, c.38.5; Bede, ‘De Temporibus’, c.16; Bede, “De 
Temporum Ratione, c.66. In Eusebius/Jerome the emphasis is more on the 
sequence of the four monarchies; see below cc.8, I1.28, 92-93, 115-17; 9, 1.57; 
I1c.18, 1.19. 

According to Augustine, City of God (bk.11, cc.30, 31), the number six 
appears in the work of creation because it is the first perfect number, the sum 
of its factors, 1, 2, 3; seven because it is the sum of 3, the first odd whole 
number, and 4, the first even whole number. Cf. MacQueen, Numerology, 
Dol: 


3-6. divide ... observed: the reference is to differences between the Hebrew 
text of Genesis and translations (especially that of the Greek Septuagint) in 
the number of years assigned to the lives of the patriarchs and the period at 
which their children were born. See Augustine, City of God, vi, 28-35 (bk.15, 
c.10; bk.18, c.43). From this last is derived [sidore, bk.6, c.4. Bede in ‘De 
Temporibus, cc.17, 18, 20, and ‘De Temporum Ratione’, c.66, refers to 
interpretations ‘juxta Hebraicam veritatem’ or ‘auctoritatem’ as opposed to 
others ‘juxta Septuaginta interpretes’ or ‘translationem’, the former of which 
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he favours. He uses the Hebrew system as the framework for his ‘Chronicon 
sive De Sex Hujus Seculi Aetatibus’, c.66 of ‘De Temporum Ratione’, but 
gives the corresponding figures according to the Septuagint. Fordun differs 
from both, but is closer to the version of the Septuagint. 


17-18. _... flesh: source not identified. See Walther, Proverbia, no. 2534la, 
where the first line is ‘Quingentos decies cum bis centum minus uno’; see also 
Walther, Jnitia, no. 16015a. These lines replace the simple ‘5199’ in Fordun. 


20-21. ... remove one: source not identified. 
23. ... minus one: source not identified. See Walther, Jnitia, no. 1298. 


24-34. ... end: Although Fordun was content to list only the first five ages, 
Bower wished to present the complete medieval scheme of six ages for which 
the temporal creation will last, and which allegorically correspond to the six 
days of creation, and the seventh age of eternity initiated by the Second 
Coming of Christ; see J. MacQueen, Allegory (London, 1970), 32. 


27-34. ...anend: source not identified; see Walther, Initia, no. 9182. 


Chapter 8 
pp.19-25 


This chapter is the work of Bower. Not in Pluscarden or Extracta. For the 
most part, it is a transcript of an unidentified late, probably English, MS of 
Isidore, bk.5, c.39, “De Descriptione Temporum’, a MS which in some 
details differed from those used by W.M. Lindsay in his edition. Isidore 
based this c.39 on his own Chronicon, which in turn is based on Eusebius/ 
Jerome. In the earlier sections Isidore in particular is inclined to add material 
derived from the historical and rationalistic romance of Euhemerus (ca 200 
BC), now lost. He is also fuller in his treatment of early Roman and Italian 
affairs. Where it seemed helpful we have made cross-references to 
Augustine’s commentary on Eusebius/Jerome in his City of God, especially 
bk.18. In the translation more familiar forms of the names of certain 
emperors have been added or substituted. These are indicated by square 
brackets. In the notes we have added a few parallels from Wyntoun. 


1-7. ... Adam: see Genesis 1:3-27. 
2. made... light: see Augustine, City of God, 111, 460-3 (bk.11, c.9). 
8-17. _... took place: see Genesis 5, 7:6. 


8-9. fathered ... life: this passage in Goodall (taken direct from Jsidore, 
bk.5, c.39.2) corrects an omission on Bower’s part. 
from whom... God: see Augustine, City of God, iv, 510-14 (bk.15, c.17). 


10-11. Enos ... Lord: see Augustine, City of God, iv, 516-21 (bk.15, ¢.18), 
based on Genesis 4:26 in the Septuagint version. 


16-17. Noah... 600th year: this appears to be a mistranscription for 500 by 
Bower or an error in his source. See Genesis 5:32. 


18-29. ... Abraham: see Genesis 11:10-26. 
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19. Chaldeans: an early people of Mesopotamia. The final syllable of 
Arphaxad’s name means ‘Chaldean’. 


21-22. fromwhom... Hebrews: see Augustine, City of God, v, 18-21 (bk.16, 
c.3). 


23. The Tower... built: see Genesis 10:25; 11:3-9. 


24. The gods ... worshipped: the reference is to the worship of the pagan 
gods; see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1023: ‘His temporibus primum templa 
constructa sunt, et quidam principes gentium, tanquam dii, adorari 
coeperunt.’ This belief is the basis of euhemerism. 


25. Scythians: the people of the country between the Carpathians and the 
Russian river Don. 


28. Assyrians: Eusebius/Jerome begins with Ninus. Cf. Augustine, City of 
God, V, 366-7 (bk.18, c.2), where it is noted that Ninus, king of the Assyrians, 
was already on the throne when Abraham was born. Ninus was regarded as 
first holder of the monarchy, which initially belonged to the Assyrians or 
Babylonians; see above c.7, Il.1-2; Daniel 2:31-45. 

Sicyonians: in the Latin text Bower’s ‘Saracenorum’ is a misreading, 
probably his own, but perhaps taken from his source, for “Sicyonorum’. For 
the supposed antiquity of the Greek city of Sicyon, see Eusebius/Jerome, 20; 
Isidore, Chronicon, col. 1023; Augustine, City of God, v, 366-9 (bk.18, c.2). 
Their first king was Aegialeus. 


29. Zoroaster: culture-hero — the founder of the national religion of the 
Iranian people, of uncertain date. Many works dealing with theology, 
natural science, astrology and magic were later attributed to him. See 
Isidore, Chronicon, col.1024; Augustine, City of God, vii, 83 (bk.21, c.14). 


29-33. Solinus... weeping: see Solinus, 21. Cf. above 1.29 note. 


34-59, ... Homer flourished: the biblical framework for the third age is pro- 
vided by Genesis, cc.12-50, Exodus, Judges and 1 Kings (Vulgate): 1 Samuel 
(NEB). References here are to the Vulgate. 


34. Abraham... 100th year: see Genesis 21:5. 
35. Ishmael: see Genesis 16:15; 21:9-21. 
36. Isaac... Jacob: see Genesis 25:26. 


37. Argives: the people of the Greek city of Argos; see Eusebius/Jerome, 27; 
Augustine, City of God, v, 374-5 (bk.18, c.3). 


37-38. Jacob... Joseph: see Genesis 30:23-24; cf. 47:28. 


38. Phoroneus: culture-hero — an ancestral figure and lawmaker of the 
Argive tradition; see Eusebius/Jerome, 29; Isidore, Chronicon, col. 1025; 
Augustine, City of God, v, 374-7 (bk.18, c.3). Cf. also below c.20, 1.2. 


38-39. Joseph... 110 years: see Genesis 50:22. 


39. crops: the reference 1s to cereal crops; see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1025; 


Augustine, City of God, v, 382-3 (bk.18, c.6). 
39-40. captivity... 154 years: contrast Exodus 12:40. 
40. Atlas: see Eusebius/Jerome, 37; Isidore, Chronicon, cols.1025-26; 


Augustine, City of God, v, 386-7 (bk. 18, cc.8, 39). See too above c.3, 11.10, 31; 
below c.9, 1.56. r 
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41-42. crossed... dryfoot; see Exodus 14:22. 


42-43. The Hebrews ... literate: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1026; contrast 
Augustine, City of God, vi, 12-13 (bk.18, c.39). Wyntoun, 11, 154-5 (bk.2, c.11, 
11.155-6), attributes the rediscovery of Hebrew script to Abraham. 


44, Erichthonius ... Troy: Erichthonius was an Attic culture-hero, who 
introduced chariot-driving to Greece; the reference to Troy probably results 
from confusion with another Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, king of Troy. 
See Eusebius/Jerome, 46, 48. 


44-45. Othniel... 40 years: see Judges 3:9-11. In general, biblical references 
to periods involving the number 40 are to be taken as indicating substantial 
but indefinite length. Judges up to and including Gideon, together with the 
later Samson, tend to rule for forty years or for half or double that period. 
This indicates a lack of precise records. 


45. Cathmus or Cadmus: in mythology son of Agenor, king of Tyre, and 
founder of Thebes in Boeotia. He is a culture-hero, responsible for the 
introduction of letters (i.e the Phoenician alphabet) into Greece. 
46. Ehud... 80 years: see Judges 3:15-30. 

Legends: the reference is to mythological stories about gods and heroes; 
see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1027. Cf. Augustine, City of God, v, 406-11 
(bk.18, c.13). 


47. Deborah... 40 years: see Judges 4-5:31. 


47-48. Apollo ... medicine: see Isidore, Chronicon, cols.1027-8. This is an 
euhemeristic interpretation of Apollo, god of music and medicine, as a 
culture-hero with an assumed historical date. 


48. Gideon... 40 years: see Judges 6:11-8:28. 


48-49. Mercury ... lyre: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1028. This is another 
euhemeristic treatment of divinity as culture-hero. For Mercury’s invention 
of the lyre, see H.G. Evelyn-White, Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns and 
Homerica (Loeb edn, 1936), 364-7. 

49. Abimelech... three years: see Judges 9. 

49-50. Choral ... Greece: see Eusebius/Jerome, 55: ‘Filammon Delfius 


nobilis habetur, qui primus aput Pythium chorum constituit’; cf. Isidore, 
Chronicon, col.1028. For Philammon see OCD, 813. 


50. Tola... 23 years: see Judges 10:1-2. 
50-51. Priam... Troy: Priam was king of Troy before and during the siege. 
51. Jair... 22 years: see Judges 10:3-5. 


51-52. Carmentis ... language: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1028. Carmentis 
was a prophet(ess) who taught the use of the alphabet to the Latin 
Aborigines. See OCD, 206 

52. Jephthah... 6 years: see Judges 11-12:7. 

52-53. Hercules ... flames: the Greek hero Hercules (Heracles) died by 
burning himself to death on Mt Oeta; see Eusebius/Jerome, 60; Isidore, 
Chronicon, col.1028; cf. Augustine, City of God, v, 402-3 (bk.18, c.12). 

33. Jbzan... 7 years: see Judges 12:8-10. 


53-54. Alexander ... Helen: Alexander (Paris) was son of Priam; his 
abduction of Helen, wife of Menelaus king of Sparta, led to the Trojan war. 
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54. Abdon... 8 years: see Judges 12:13-15. 


55. Troy was captured: the capture of Troy marked an epoch in ancient 
traditional history; cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 60-61; Augustine, City of God, v, 
~ 416-7 (bk.18, c.16). 

Samson... 20 years: see Judges 13:24-16:31. 


55-57. Ascanius ... Tiber: see Eusebius/Jerome, 62; Isidore, Chanter 
col.1029. Ascanius with his father Aeneas escaped from Troy to Italy where 
he founded the city of Alba Longa, now Castel Gandolfo, south of Rome. 
56. Brutus: the eponym of Britain; see Nennius, 7; Monmouth, 3-15. 

There is no reference to this Brutus in Jsidore, Isidore, Chronicon or 
Eusebius/Jerome. The appearance of the name suggests strongly that Bower 
used an English MS of Isidore in which the reference had been ca ate 
57. The priest... 40 years: see 1 Kings 4:18. 

537-58. The Ark... Philistines: see 1 Kings 4:11. 


58-59. Samuel... 40 years: source not identified. 


39. Homer: supposed author of the I/iad and the Odyssey, early Greek epic 


poems dealing with the Trojan war and its aftermath. 


60-81. ... burnt; the biblical framework for the fourth age is provided by 2,3 
and 4 Kings (Vulgate): 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings (NEB); 1 and 2 Paralipo- 
menon (Vulgate): 1 and 2 Chronicles (NEB). References are to the Vulgate. 


60. David... 40 years: see 3 Kings 2:11; 1 Paralipomenon 29:27. 


60-61. Carthage ... Dido: Dido was the founder and first queen of | 


Carthage. Note how Isidore (Chronicon, col.1030), following 
Eusebius/Jerome (69, 71), implicitly denies any connection between Dido 
and Aeneas in the aftermath of the Trojan war. 


61. Gad... prophesied: see 1 Paralipomenon 21:9-13 (Gad); 2 Kings 7:4-17; 
12:1-15; 1 Paralipomenon 17:3-15 (Nathan); 1 Paralipomenon 25:2 (Asaph). 


61-62. Solomon... 40 years: see 3 Kings 11:42; 2 Paralipomenon 9:30. 

62. The temple... built: see 3 Kings 6; 2 Paralipomenon 3, 4. 

62-63. Rehoboam... 17 years: see 2 Paralipomenon 12:13. | | 

63-64. Thekingdom... divided: see 3 Kings 12:19; 2 Paralipomenon 10:19. 

64. Abijah... 3 years: see 3 Kings 15:2; 2 Paralipomenon 13:2. . 
Abimelech: see Eusebius/Jerome, 73; Isidore, Chronicon, col.1030. 

65. Asa... 41 years: see 3 Kings 15:2; 2 Paralipomenon 16:13. 


65-66. Isaiah ... prophesied: the text is corrupt; Isidore reads ‘Achias, 
Amos, leu, Iohel et Azarias prophetaverunt’. 


66. Jehoshophat... 25 years: see 3 Kings 22:42; 2 peeanencnge 20:31. 


67. Elijah: see 3 Kings 17 - 4 Kings 2:11. 
Elisha: see 3 Kings 19 - 4 Kings 13:20. 
Obadiah and Micah: see Augustine, City of God, v, 474- 7 (bk. 18,¢.31). 


67-68. Jehoram... 8 years: see 2 Paralipomenon 21:5.In4 Kings 3:1 he is 


said to have reigned for 12 years. 
68-69. Ahaziah... one year: see 2 Paralipomenon 22:2. 
69. Elijah was snatched up: see 4 Kings 2:11. | 
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69-70. Athaliah... 7 years: she was the mother of Ahaziah; see 4 Kings 11: 1- 
VE 2 Paralipomenon 22:10-23:15. 


70. Jehoiada: see 4 Kings 11:4-19; 12:2,9; 2 eer 22:11, 23; 24:1-15. 
70-71. Joash... 40 years: see 2 Paralipomenon 24:1. 


71. Elisha died: see 4 Kings 13:20. 
Amaziah ... 28 years: see 4 Kings 15:1-2 (52 years); 2 Paralipomenon 25:1 
(29 years). 


71-72. Carthage was founded: contrast above 11.64-65. Eusebius/Jerome 
(81) and Isidore (Chronicon, col.1031) offer this as an alternative period for 
the foundation of Carthage by Dido. 


72. Uzziah... 52 years: see 2 Paralipomenon 26:3. | 
72-73. The Olympiad ... Greeks: the records of the ancient Olympian 


Games, held every four years 776 BC-AD 393, provided one of the bases for 


Eusebius’ synchronisms. See Eusebius/Jerome, 86. 
73. Jotham... 16 years: see 4 Kings 15:33; 2 Paralipomenon 27:1. 


74. Romulus is born: i.e. the legendary founder of Rome; cf. Eusebius/ 
Jerome, 87; Isidore, Chronicon, cols.1031-2; Augustine, City of God, v, 436- 7 
(bk.18, ¢.21). 

Ahaz... 16 years: see 4 Kings 16:2; 2 Paralipomenon 28:1. 

Rome is founded: the most generally accepted traditional date is 753 BC. 
Cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 88; Isidore, Chronicon, col.1032; Augustine, City of 
God, V, 438-41 (bk.18, c.22). 


75. Hezekiah... 29 years: see 4 Kings 18:2;2 Paralipomenon 29:1. 


75-76. The Senate ... Rome: Romulus is said to have instituted the Roman 
Senate; see Eusebius/Jerome, 90; Isidore, Chronicon, col.1032. 


76. Manasseh... 55 years: see 4 Kings 21:1; 2 Paralipomenon 33:1. 
76-77. The Sibyl ... flourished: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 91, 94; Isidore, 
Chronicon, col.1032. | 


77. Amon... 12 years: see 4 Kings 21:19 (2 years); 2 Paralipomenon 33: 21(2 
years). According to the Septuagint his reign was 12 years. 
The first ... held: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1033. 


78. Josiah.... 22 years: see 4 Kings 22:1] (31 years); 2 Paralipomenon 34:1 
(31 years). 


78-79. Thales... philosopher: Thales of Miletus (fl. 585 BC) was regarded as 


first of the Seven Sages. See Eusebius/Jerome, 96; Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1033; Augustine, City of God, v, 450-1 (bk.18, c.24). 


79. Jehoiakim... 11 years: see 4 Kings 23:36; 2 Paralipomenon 36:5. 


79-80. Nebuchadnezzar ... Judea: see 4 Kings 24:11-14; 2 Paralipomenon 
36:6-7. | 


80. Zedekiah... 1] years: see 4 Kings 24:18; 2 Paralipomenon 36:11. 
80-81. The temple... burnt: see 4 Kings 25:9; 2 Paralipomenon 36:19. 


82-117. ... monarchy: the biblical framework for the fifth age is provided by 
1,2, 3 and 4 Esdras, Judith, Esther, Ecclesiasticus, Daniel, 1 and 2 Maccabees 


(Vulgate); Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel, and the apocryphal 1 and 2 


Esdras, Judith, Ecclesiasticus and 1 and 2 Maccabees (NEB). References 


\ 
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here are to the Vulgate. Isidore also utilised the succession of Persian kings 
and of the Ptolemaic dynasty in Egypt, regarded as representing the second 
and third monarchies in the sequence established by the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel 2:31-45); see above 1.28; below Il.115-17. 


82. The Captivity ... 70 years: see 2 Paralipomenon 36:21. Cf. Jeremiah 
25:11; 29:10. 

The seventy years are calculated from the destruction of the Temple in 586 
to the completion of the second Temple in 516. 


83. Judith is composed: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 104; Isidore, Chronicon, 

col.1034. The apocryphal Judith is a wildly unhistorical romance dealing 

with a supposed invasion of Israel by Nebuchadnezzar’s general Holofernes. 
Darius ... 34 years: i.e Darius I, king of Persia 521-486. 


84. The Captivity ... ends: the return from exile began in 537; the second 
Temple was built 520-516. 
Xerxes... 20 years:1.e. Xerxes I, king of Persia 485-65. 


85. Sophocles ... tragedians: Sophocles lived ca 496-406, Euripides ca 485- 
ca 406. This entry is more closely related to Eusebius/Jerome, 109, than to the 
inaccurate notice in Isidore, Chronicon, col.1034: ‘AEschylus, Pindarus, 
Sophocles et Euripides, tragoediarum scriptores, celebrantur insignes.’ 


85-86. Artaxerxes... 40 years: i.e. Artaxerxes I, king of Persia 464-24. 
86-87. Ezra... fire: see 4 Esdras 14:21-22. 
87. Darius... 19 years: i.e. Darius II, king of Persia 424-05. 

Plato... age: Plato lived ca 429-347. 
88. Artaxerxes... 40 years: i.e. Artaxerxes II, king of Persia 404-358. 
88-89. Esther is completed: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 111, 117. The first entry is 
regarded with suspicion; the second with more equanimity. Isidore 
(Chronicon, col.1035) restricts himself without comment to a single entry. It 


is assumed, rather curiously, that the Ahasuerus of Esther is Artaxerxes II 
rather than Xerxes I. Cf. Augustine, City of God, vi, 2-3 (bk. 18, c.36). 


89-90. Artaxerxes ... 26 years: i.e. Artaxerxes III (Ochus), king of Persia 
358-38. 


90. Demosthenes ... celebrated: Demosthenes and Aristotle both lived 384- 
D2. 


90-91. Xerxes... 4 years: i.e. Arses, king of Persia 338-6. 


91. Xenocrates wins fame: see Eusebius/Jerome, 122; Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1035. It is curious that a relatively insignificant figure should be thus 
singled out; he was head of the Platonic Academy 339-14. 


91-92. Darius... 6 years: i.e. Darius III, king of Persia 336-30, when he was 


defeated by Alexander and killed by his own followers. 


92-93. Alexander ... Asia: Alexander III, the Great, of Macedonia reigned 
336-23. He captured Jerusalem in 332. In the next two years he completed the 
conquest of the Persian empire. By 325 he had extended his power to 
Turkestan and NW India. He was regarded as founder of the third monar- 
chy; cf. Isidore, Chronicon, col.1035: “Hujus enim quinque anni postremi in 
ordine temporum numerantur quibus monarchiam Asiae, destructo Persarum 
regno, obtinuit. Nam septem ejus priores in Persarum regibus Supputantur. 
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Dehinc Alexandriae reges incipiunt.’ The last reference is to the Ptolemies, 
who ruled from Alexandria in Egypt, and were regarded as Alexander’s 
successors. See also below IIc. 18, 11.64-66. 


93. Ptolemy ... 40 years: i.e. the Macedonian Ptolemy I, satrap of Egypt 
323-04, ruler 304-282. 


94. The first ... begins: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 126; Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1035. The apocryphal 1 Maccabees begins with Alexander the Great. 


94-95. Philadelphus ... 35 years: i.e. Ptolemy II Philadelphus, ruler of Egypt 
282-46. 


95-96. The translators ... acknowledged: the Septuagint (LXX) is the 
earliest Greek version of the Old Testament. The name (‘Seventy’) is derived 
from a legend that Ptolemy II commissioned it as a translation of the Jewish 
law to be made by seventy-two scholars sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria. 
See Eusebius/Jerome, 129; Isidore, Chronicon, col.1036; Augustine. City of 
God, vi, 26-39 (bk.18, cc.42-44), 


96. Euergetes... 26 years:i.e. Ptolemy II Euergetes, ruler of Egypt 246-21. 


96-106. Jesus ... theme: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 133; Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1036. Apart from the reference to Jesus son of Sirach as author of the 
apocryphal Ecclesiasticus (Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach), most of this 
passage was added by Bower. His difficulties arise from the fact that he 
confuses Ecclesiasticus with another apocryphal book, Wisdom of Solomon. 


97-99. St John ... Greek: see his De Fide Orthodoxa, bk.4, c.17 (PG, 94, 
col.1180). 


99-102. Jerome... Apostles: passage not identified. 
101. Philo:i.e. Philo Judaeus (ca 30 BC-45 AD). 
103. ninth chapter: see Wisdom of Solomon 9:7. 


105-6. Augustine ... chapter 4: see Augustine, Retractationes, bk.2, c.4 (PL, 
32, col.583). 


106-7. Philopator ... 17 years: i.e. Ptolemy IV Philopator, ruler of Egypt 
221-05. 


107-8. The second ... composed: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 134; Isidore, 
Chronicon, col.1036. Eusebius/Jerome makes it clear that the reference is to 3 
Maccabees, written in Greek at some time 100 BC-AD 70 and found in 
certain MSS of the Septuagint, recounting the deliverance of the Egyptian 
Jews from martyrdom at the hands of Ptolemy IV. Isidore’s Chronicon, like 
Bower, has ‘second book of the history of the Maccabees’; this is probably a 
simple misunderstanding. 


108. Epiphanes ... 23 years: i.e. Ptolemy V Epiphanes, sole ruler of Egypt 
205-180. 


108-9. The Romans ... Greeks: the first notable Roman victory on Greek . 
soil was in 197 BC at Cynoscephalae in Thessaly. 


109. Philometor.... 15 years: i.e. Ptolemy VI Philometor, sole ruler of Egypt 
164-145, 


109-10. Scipio conquered Africa: in 146 the younger Scipio Africanus 


captured and destroyed Carthage and established the Roman province of 
Africa. 
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110. Euergetes ... 29 years: i.e. Ptolemy VIII Euergetes, ruler of Egypt 145- 16. 


110-11. Brutus subdued Spain: Decimus Junius Brutus was given a triumph 
for his Spanish victories in 136. 


111. Soter ... 6 years: i.e. Ptolemy IX Soter, eventually established fully as 
ruler of Egypt 88-81. 


111-12. The Thracians ... Romans: see Eusebius/Jerome, 149; Isidore: 
Chronicon, col.1037. Thrace was not in fact subdued until the campaigns of 
Crassus and Piso (29-12). 


112. Alexander ... 10 years: i.e. Ptolemy X Alexander I, ruler of Egypt for 
various periods 108-88. 


112-13. Syria... Romans: Pompey made Syria a Roman province in 63. 
113. Ptolemy... 8 years: i.e. Ptolemy XI Alexander II, ruler of Egypt 88-80. 


113-14. rhetoric ... Rome: the reference is to one Plotius Gallus, known by 
reputation to the young Cicero. In 92 BC his art fell under the censors’ dis- 
pleasure. See Eusebius/Jerome, 150; Isidore, Chronicon, col.1037; PW, s.v. 
‘Plotius 16’. 


114. Dionysius... 30 years: i.e. Ptolemy XII Theos Philopator Philadelphus 
Neos Dionysus (Auletes), ruler of Egypt 80-51. 


114-15. Pompey captured Judea: Pompey captured Jerusalem in 63. 


115. Cleopatra... 2 years: i.e. Cleopatra VII, ruler of Egypt under varying 
circumstances 51- 30. There is no parallel in Eusebius/Jerome to the entry in 
Isidore, Chronicon, col.1037: ‘Cleopatra regnat annis ii.’; for an explanation 
see note immediately following. Cleopatra VII had a close relationship with 
Julius Caesar and afterwards with Mark Antony, bearing children to both. 


115-17. Egypt ... monarchy: in 47 Julius Caesar defeated Ptolemy XIII, 
brother of Cleopatra VII and joint ruler with her 51-47. The defeat marked 
the end of the third monarchy and the beginning of the fourth, that of the 
Romans. Julius Caesar was commonly regarded as first Roman emperor. 
Cf. Isidore, Chronicon, cols.1037-8: ‘Atque Alexandriae regnum, tertio anno 
regni Cleopatrae, per Julium Caesarem in ditionem Romanorum transit.’ 


118-53. ... meets: the framework for the sixth age is provided by the 
succession of Caesars, the Roman emperors from Augustus to Constantine. 


118. Octavian ... 56 years: i.e. Augustus, adopted son of Julius Caesar, in 
effect emperor 44 BC- AD 14. 


118-19. as Eusebius writes: this phrase is not sande in Isidore. 
119. Tiberius... 21 years: in fact he reigned AD 14-37. 


119-20. Christ is crucified: supposedly in the eighteenth year of Tiberius; — 


see Eusebius/Jerome, 174; Isidore, Chronicon, col.1039. 
120. Gaius...4 years: 1.e. 37-41. 


120-1. Matthew ... gospel: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1039; there is no 
parallel in Eusebius/Jerome. See too Martin, 409. 


121. Claudius... 14 years: i.e. 41-54. 


121-2. Mark ... gospel: cf. above 11.120-1; Eusebius/Jerome, 179; Isidore, 


Chronicon, col. 1040: Martin, 409. 
122. Nero... 14 years: i.e. 54-68. 
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122-3. Peter ... death: see Eusebius/Jerome, 185; Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1041. 


123. Vespasian... 10 years:1.e. 69-79. 
123-4. Jerusalem... Titus:i.e.in Aug. 70. 
124. Titus... 2 years:1.e. 79-81. 


125. Domitian... 16 years:1.e. 81-96. 
John... Patmos: see Eusebius/Jerome, 192; Isidore, Cironicor: col.1042. 


126. Nerva... one year: i.e. Sept. 96-Jan. 98. 

John... Ephesus: see Eusebius/Jerome, 193; Isidore, Chronicon, col.1042. 
126-7. Trajan... 19 years:1.e. 98-117. 
127. The apostle John dies: see Eusebius/Jerome, 193; Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1043. 
127-8. Hadrian... 21 years: i.e. 117-38. 


128. Aquila ... flourishes: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1043. Aquila, a 
Gentile, converted first to Christianity, then Judaism, translated the Hebrew 
Bible into Greek during Hadrian’s reign. Little of his translation survives. 
He is not mentioned in Eusebius/Jerome. 

128-9. Antoninus... 22 years: i.e. 138-61. 


129. Valentinus ... known: see Eusebius/Jerome, 202; Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1044. Valentinus, a Gnostic, and Marcion were heresiarchs. | 
129-30. [Marcus Aurelius]... 19 years: i.e. 161-80. 


130-1. The heresy ... arises: see Eusebius/Jerome, 206; Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1044. Cataphrygian was a name given to the Montanists, followers of the 
Phrygian heresiarch Montanus. 


131. Commodus... 13 years:1.e. 180-92. 


131-2. Theodotion ... flourishes: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1044. 
Theodotion, probably an Ebionitic (Jewish) Christian of the mid-second 
century, translated the Old Testament into Greek. He is not mentioned 1 in 
Eusebius/Jerome. 

132-3. Helvius... history: he reigned Jan.-Mar. 193. 

133. [Septimius] Severus... 17 years: 1.e. 193-211. 


133-4. Symmachus ... flourished: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1045. 


‘Symmachus, probably an Ebionitic Christian, produced the best Greek 


version of the Old Testament towards the end of the second century. He is 
not mentioned in Eusebius/Jerome. 


134. [Caracalla]... 7 years:1.e.211-17. 


135. The fifth ... Jerusalem: i.e. the Old Latin version of the Bible, 
eventually superseded by Jerome’s Vulgate. It is called the fifth because it is 
later than the four Greek versions already mentioned. See above 11.95-96, 
128, 131-2, 133-4. 

This entry is not in Eusebius/Jerome. See however Isidore, Chronicon, 
col.1045, where the version is said to have been discovered, not in J erusalem, 
but even more unexpectedly in Jericho. 


135-6. Macrinus... acts: Macrinus reigned 217-18. 
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137. [Elagabalus]... 3 years: i.e. 218-22. 

Sabellius arises: see Isidore, Chronicon, col.1046. Sabellianism was a 
modalist form of the Monarchian heresy according to which the only diffe- 
rentiation in the Godhead was a succession of modes or operations. There is 
no reference in Eusebius/Jerome. 


137-8. [Severus] Alexander... 15 years: in fact he reigned 222-35. 
138. Origen is notable: the Greek theologian Origen lived ca 185-ca 254. 
138-9. Maximinus... 3 years: i.e. 235-8. 


139. He... Germans: most of his reign was spent campaigning in | Germany 
and along the Danube. 


139-40. Gordian... 7 years: i.e. Gordian III, 238-44. 


140-1. He ... Persians: the praetorian prefect Timesitheus fought a 
successful campaign against the Persians 242-3. 
141. Philip... 7 years: in fact he reigned 244-9, 

He ... Christian: this false tradition is found in Eusebius/Jerome, 217: 
Isidore, Chronicon, col.1046. 
142. Decius... one year: i.e. Trajan Decius, 249-51. 


142-3. The monk ... flourished: i.e. St Antony of Egypt, ca 251-356. In 
Eusebius/Jerome, 218, and in Isidore, Chronicon, cols.1046-7, it is noted 
simply that he was born during this reign. 


143. [Trebonianus] Gallus... 2 years: i.e. 251-3. 


143-4. Novatus ... heresy: Novatus was orthodox in theology but held 
rigorist views on penitent Christians who had lapsed during the Decian 
persecution. 


144. Valerian... 15 years: Valerian ruled 253-60, when he was captured by 


the Persians. 
144-5. Cyprian... crown: Cyprian was martyred in Carthage on 14 Sept. 258. 
145. Claudius [I Gothicus]... 5 years: in fact he reigned 268-70. 


145-6. He ... Illyricum: Claudius defeated the Goths at Doberus and 
Naissus in the Balkans. 


146. Aurelian... 5 years: i.e. 270-5. 


146-7. He... Christians: at the time of his death Aurelian was planning to 
renew the persecutions. 


147-8. Tacitus... life: Tacitus reigned 275-6. 
148. Probus... 6 years: i.e. 276-82. 


148-9. The heresy ... arose: the Manichean belief was based on the 
supposed primeval conflict between light and darkness. The aim was to 
release the particles of light imprisoned by Satan in the human brain. The 
founder, Manes, lived ca 215-75. 


149-50. Carus... Persians: Carus reigned 282-3 and died at Ctesiphon after 
defeating the Persians. 


150. Diocletian... 20 years: i.e. 284-305. | 
— 150-1. He... martyrdoms: the Diocletianic persecution began in 303. 
131. Galerius... 2 years: Galerius in fact reigned 305-11. 
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152-3. The son... 30 years: i.e. 307-37. Constantine was the first emperor to. 
become a Christian. 


152. Helena: she lived ca 255-ca 330. In 326 she visited the Holy Land and, 
according to later tradition, discovered the True Cross. She is not mentioned 
in Isidore; but see Eusebius/Jerome, 228, where there is a reference to her as 
concubine of Constantius Chlorus and mother of Constantine. In Isidore, 
Chronicon, col.1048, her discovery of the True Cross is mentioned. 

endowed the church: this reference is not found in Eusebius/Jerome, 
Isidore, Chronicon, or Isidore. It is to the forged Donation of Constantine. 
See below II c.48; II c.39, l1.12-13. 


153. The Council ... meets: this was the first Oecumenical Council of the 
Christian church (325), chiefly occupied with the Arian heresy. 


154-6. ... begun: Bower makes use of a standard ‘modesty topos’ (see 
Curtius, Latin Middle Ages, 85). 
156-63. Observe ... alone: Bower adapts Isidore’s conclusion (itself 


modified by an early copyist) with its reference to the year of the current 
monarch, of the sixth age, and of the world, leading to the conclusion that 
the time remaining in the sixth age is known to God alone. 

With the date of composition given here, cf. vol.8, xv. 

It is difficult to reconcile the year-count given here with earlier references 
in the chapter. 


Chapter 9 
pp.27-29 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.8). Bower has added 11.41-69. See 
Pluscarden I, c.8 and Extracta, 2. Fordun seems to have used four sources, 
three of which he regarded as chronicles. These we call chronicle-sources A, 
B and C. The fourth is the Life of St Brendan. See the volume Introduction. 
Brown (Origin-Legend, 45) refers to the chronicle-sources under the titles 
‘Eber son of Gaedel’, ‘The sons of Mil Espaine’ and ‘Partholan’. 

The version found i in chronicle-source A (ll.1-12) bears some relation to 
that found in Wyntoun, ii, 190-1 (bk.2, c.8, 11.631-46). Amours however 


regarded the Life of St Brendan as Wyntoun’s main source; see above 


Introduction; below 11.19, 20, 21. 
Chronicle-sources A and B may be the same as the ‘cronicles Descoce’ 
mentioned by Thomas Gray in his Scalacronica (Chron. Picts-Scots, 194). 


1-12. _... Chencres: this passage is based on chronicle-source A. 


1. ... Moses: see above c.7, ll.1-2. The story of Moses is told in the final four 
books of the Pentateuch — Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 


2. Greece: cf. abovec. 1, ll.1-3. 


Neolus or Eolaus: the names are perhaps ultimately derived from those of 
two Greek ancestral figures, Neleus, son of Tyro and Poseidon, eponym of 


_ the Neleids, who included the later Athenian ruler Pisistratus (561-527 BC), 


and Aeolus, son of Hellen, eponym of the Aeolians. 
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3. Gaythelos: here the eponymous ancestor of Gaelic-speakers; he 
corresponds to the Gaedel Glas of Lebor Gabdla, who created the Gaelic 
language; see above Introduction. Here the connection with language is not 
emphasised, but see below c.18, 11.55-56. It is curious that his early life is 
portrayed in such hostile terms, which have no parallel in the Irish tradition. 
Note however that in Nennius (15) the unnamed Scythian nobleman who 
marries Scotta daughter of Pharaoh had been expelled (‘expulsus est’) from 
his kingdom, presumably for some kind of misdeed. 


11. Scota: the eponymous ancestress of the Scots (in modern terms, Irish as 
well as Scots). Cf. above Introduction; below c.10, 11.29-30. 

The name ‘Scota’ is a back-formation from the name of the people 
claiming descent from her. She incorporates nevertheless some features of 
the mythological Sovereignty who figures in Irish and other traditions — the 
divine partner of the king in the sacred marriage, the successful consumma- 
tion of which confirms him in his kingship. It is important that Scota is the 
wife, not only of Gaythelos (as here), but in other versions of his father 
Neolus, of his descendant Mil, and of Erimon son of Mil. Her partners may 
at one time have been more numerous; cf. Eber Scott, son of Sri, who led the 
Gaels back to Scythia from Egypt (Lebor Gabdla, ii, 14-17), and Rifad Scot 
‘who brought the Scotic language from the Tower’ (Lebor Gabdla, ii, 46-47). 
Rifad is a biblical figure, son of Gomer, son of Japheth (Genesis 10:3; see 
below cc.21, 1.2 note; 22, 1.7 note). 

Scota died in Ireland; her grave is Fert Scota ‘between Sliab Mis [Slieve 
Mish, Co. Kerry, Ireland] and the sea’ (Lebor Gabdla, v, 60-61). ‘It is still well 
known by the name of Scota’s grave, and is situated by the Finglas stream; 
the glen is called Glenscoheen, Scotina’s or Scota’s glen’ (Joyce, Irish Names 
of Places, i, 159). 


12. Chencres: not identified; see below c.10, 1.27. 
13. another chronicle: i.e. chronicle-source B. 


“\ 


14-18. ... marriage: this action against an invading army of Ethiopians who 
penetrated Egypt as far as Memphis and the Great Sea appears to be based 
on an incident in the legend of the early life of Moses intended to explain how 
he came to have (see Numbers 12:1) an Ethiopian wife. This has no biblical 
basis. See Comestor, ‘Exodus’, c.6 (PL, 198, col.1144); Vincent, II 2. 


16. Memphis: south of Cairo, the chief city of ancient Lower Egypt, said to 
have been founded by the Greek Apis, afterwards known as Serapis; see 
Eusebius/Jerome, 32. 

Great Sea: i.e. the Mediterranean. 


19. Legend of St Brendan: not now extant; see above volume Introduction: 
Brown, Origin-Legend, 114ff. Fordun here quotes only briefly from this 
source; the chief point made is that Gaythelos was by birth an Athenian. The 
reference in Gray’s Scalacronica (Chron. Picts-Scots, 194) seems to have the 
same emphasis. For other extracts see below cc. 15, ll.17-21; 16; 18, 11.21-27: 
29, 1.6 note. | 


20. soldier: he is not named, but corresponds to Neolus or Eolaus (above 
1.2). He is apparently elected rather than succeeds to the supreme position. 
Contrast Gaythelos below 1.32. = 


Be 
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The term ‘soldier’ (Latin miles) is curiously reminiscent of the name Mil, 
probably derived from miles, attached to the descendant of Gaedel Glas who 
in some versions established the Scots in Spain. See Lebor Gabdla, 11, 38-45; 
66-73. 


21. Athens: other versions of the legend do not mention Athens as the 
home of Gaythelos. Cf. however the genealogies of David I (V c.60) and 
Alexander ITI (X c.2), both of which include the statement that Neolus father 
of Gaythelos had been king of Athens. Pisistratus, one of the Neleids, was 
tyrant of Athens (see above 1.2). 


29. another chronicle: not identified, but clearly preserving a version of the 
story according to which Gaythelos was a descendant of Ham by way of his 
grandfather Nimrod, grandson of Ham (see Genesis 10:6-8). This will 
hereafter be referred to as chronicle-source C. 


30. Gaythelos ... Nimrod: no Irish source claims a direct rather than fairly 
distant collateral relation between Gaedel and Nimrod; see above volume 
Introduction. For Nimrod see Genesis 10:8-12. He 1s assumed to have been 
responsible for the building of the Tower of Babel; with Genesis 11:4-9 cf. 
Comestor, ‘Genesis’, c.38 (PL, 198, col.1089): “‘Convenerunt duces in unum, 
in campum Sennaar, et timentes diluvium, consilio Nemrod volentis 
regnare, coeperunt aedificare turrim, quae pertingeret usque ad coelos’ . 
This chronicle resembles Lebor Gabdla in that it clearly supposes that the 
Gaels were in some sense connected with the building of the Tower, and that 
their origin was not Greek. According to Eusebius/Jerome (15-17), the 
building of the Tower preceded the Exodus by more than a thousand years. 
Notice again the hostile presentation of Gaythelos. 


38. keep... servitude: see Exodus 1:8-11. 
44-67. So... Japheth: see Comestor, ‘Genesis’, c.37 (PL, 198, col.1088). 


46. Methodius: i.e. St Methodius of Olympus (d. ca 311), author of a lost 
commentary on Genesis. The present extract is not from a genuine work, but 
from the Revelations falsely attributed to him. See E. Sackur, Sibyllinische 
Texte und Forschungen (Halle, 1898), 59-96; Charlotte D’Evelyn, ‘The 
Middle-English Metrical Version of the Revelations of Methodius; with a 
Study of the Influence of Methodius in Middle-English Writings’, 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, xxxiii (1918), 
135-203. The Short Latin Text of the Revelations occupies 191-203 of the 
latter. 


46-47. Noah... Nimrod: contrast Genesis 10:6-9, where Nimrod appears as 
grandson of Ham; see above 1.29. | 


46. Hiron:1.e. the Aram of Genesis 10:22. According to one form of the 
Arabic tradition, Nimrod was son of Mash (Genesis 10:23) son of Aram; see 
Jewish Encyclopedia (New York and London, 1905), ix, 310. 


47. he... Jupiter: see Martin, 400, ‘De modo constructionis urbis Romane’; 


— ef. 398, ‘De tempore quo Roma incepit’. Cf. Wyntoun, 11, 121 (bk.1, c.16, 


I].1491-2): ‘this Menbrot, the son of Cus./Freyr Martyne callit hym 
Saturnus.’ Cf. also Isidore, bk.8, c.11.23: “Fuit enim hic Belus pater Nini, 


_ primus rex Assyriorum, quem quidam Saturnum appellant’; the point is 
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repeated in Isidore, Chronicon, cols.1023-4. Belus was regarded as a 
descendant, sometimes a son, of Nimrod. See also below cc.34, I1.58-63; 35, 
11.60-66. 


48-49. powerful ... Lord: see Genesis 10:8-9, as glossed by Comestor, 
‘Genesis’, c.37, ut cit. 


50-51. first ... rule: compare and contrast the same claim made for Ninus 
son of Belus, forty two years after the building of the Tower, in Lebor 
Gabala, ii, 10-13. 


52. not mentioned by Moses: i.e. not mentioned in the Pentateuch, the 
authorship of which was traditionally attributed to Moses. 


33. Jonitus: no fourth son of Noah is mentioned in Genesis. Jonitus first 
appears in Mé’arath Gazzé,‘Cave of Treasures’, a Syriac work of the 6c, used 
by pseudo-Methodius in the Revelations. See Sackur and D’Arblay, ut cit. 
above 1.46; W. Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894), 
98-99. Cf. Lebor Gabdla, i, 159 (BB); Vincent, I c.61. Both the latter are 
probably immediately based on Comestor, though ultimately on pseudo- 
Methodius. 


34. Heth: a son of Canaan, youngest son of Ham; see Genesis 10:15. The 
land of Heth is the territory of the Hittites. 


55. Helioscora: not identified. The first element is Greek , ‘f\toc’. 


36. discovered astrology: contrast above c.8, 1.40, where the discovery of 
astrology is attributed to Atlas rather than Jonitus. Cf. however the history 
of astrology given in the longer Prohemium to the Liber introductorius of 
Michael Scott (ca 1175-1235), summarized in Lynn Thorndike, Michael 
Scott (London and Edinburgh, 1965), 93-94. The founder of the art was 
Cham or Ham, who taught his son Canaan, who in turn taught his son 
Nemroth or Nimrod. When Canaan was killed and his books were burned, 
Nemroth revived the art from memory and taught it to his disciple Ionicon 
(the Jonitus of 1.53 above, with the role of master and pupil reversed), father 
of an Abraham, who also became an adept, and by way of his disciple 
Alexander of Alexandria introduced the art to Egypt. At a date before Moses 
had received the tables of the Ten Commandments, it was brought from 
Egypt to Spain by Athalax or Atlas. The best subsequent modern exponent 
has been Master Gilbert (Gerbert; see below IV c.31, 1.46). Cf. too C.H. 
Haskins, ‘Nimrod the Astronomer’, Romanic Review, v (1914), 203-12; P. 
Dronke, ‘Nimrod; his character, ambitions and thoughts about God. The 
evidence of the Liber Nemroth’, Dante and Medieval Latin Traditions 
(Cambridge, 1986), 112-24. 


37. four kingdoms: see above cc.7, ll.1-2; 8, 11.28, 92-93, 115-17; below II 
c.18, 1.19. | 


63-64. built Babylon ... Shinar: cf. Genesis 10:10. For Nimrod, rather than 
Ninus son of Belus, as first King of the World (i.e. holder of the monarchy) 
cf. Mandeville’s Travels, c.5. 


65. Cusmis: not identified — perhaps a ghost-figure derived from 
Comestor, ‘Genesis’, c.38 (PL, 198, col.1089): ‘Regnum quidem Babylonii 
habuerunt, qui de semine Nemrod fuerunt, usque ad quartam chiliadem, et 
ultimum cusmidem.’ The word ‘cusmis’, which we have been unable to 
identify, appears to mean some subdivision of a period of 1000 years. 
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66. Jecan: apparently the Jectan (Vulgate), Joktan (NEB), of Genesis 
10:25-26. 

67. Suson: not identified — he appears to be the ‘Suphene vel Sustene’ 
mentioned by Comestor (PL, 198, col. 1088). 


Chapter 10 
pp.29-31 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.9). See Pluscarden I,c.9. Not in 
Extracta. With the exception of 11.10-13, it is based on Vincent, who 
depended on Manetho (3c BC) as transmitted by Eusebius/Jerome. Eusebius 
made his own attempt to fit the stories of Joseph, Moses and the Exodus into 
the frame provided by Manetho. We have adopted the regnal dates given in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 15th edn, Macropaedia, V1, 464-75. 


1. name... Etherea: see Vincent, Ic.68, derived from Isidore, bk.14, c.3.27. 
2-10. most... succession: this material is selected from Vincent, I cc.96, 97. 
2. Scythia: see above c.8, 1.25. 


4. Reu: see Genesis 11:18. Reu was son of Peleg, in whose time language 
was divided at Babel. For his relation to Abraham, see Genesis 1 1:20-26. 

Vincent says that the Scythian kingdom began after the birth of Reu, the 
Egyptian after the birth of his son Sarug, but during the lifetime of Reu. See 
Genesis 11:20. 


9. Octavian Augustus: i.e. the Roman emperor Augustus. See above c.8, 
1.118. After her defeat at his hands, the last Macedonian ruler of Egypt, 
Cleopatra VII, committed suicide in 30 BC. 


10-13. The first... Pharaoh: see Manetho (23). 


12. Pharos: the later city of Alexandria with its celebrated lighthouse built 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus (282-46) on the island of Pharos may be intended. 
No city with such a name is mentioned by Manetho. 


13. After... Zoes: cf. Vincent, 1 c.97, where Zoues or Zoes is described as 
first king of Egypt. He may be Djoser (Zoser) of the Third Dynasty. The first 
Pharaoh of the First Dynasty was Ménés (ca 3100 BC). See Manetho (28). 
Cf. Wyntoun, ii, 51-52 (bk.1, c.8, 11.509-10, Wemyss text; 515-16, Cottonian 
text). 


13-21. Atthe time... Joseph died: condensed from Vincent, 1c.130. 


14-15. ruled .... Dynasties: Vincent, following Eusebius/Jerome (20), 
actually says that Abraham was born during the 16th Dynasty. 
15-16. called Nephres by Comestor: see Comestor, ‘Exodus’, c.2 (PL, 198, 
col.1141). The reference to Comestor may be taken from Vincent. 

The name may be a corruption of Méphrés (see below 1.20). In Manetho 
(94-99) the kings of the 17th Dynasty are Saités, Bnén and Aphdphis. No 
names are given in Eusebius/Jerome, 28-33. 
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16. 17th Dynasty: according to Manetho (95), this was a foreign dynasty, 


that of the Hyksés or Shepherds. The 18th Dynasty, which initiated the New - 


Kingdom, began when they were expelled by Ahmose (Tethmosis, ee 
who ruled 1570-46. | 


16-17. promoted... of Joseph: see Eusebius/Jerome, 32, according to which 
the promotion occurred in the 91st year of the 17th Dynasty. The Dynasty 
lasted for 103 years and so ended in the 13th year of the governorship of 


Joseph. Eusebius seems not to find it remarkable that the career of Joseph 


began under the ee and continued peacefully into the new native 18th 
Dynasty. 

17-28. Amosis ... 18 years: this account of the 18th Dynasty is primarily 
based on Vincent, Te. 97. Cf. Manetho, 101-3 and Eusebius/Jerome, 33-43. 


17. Amosis:1.e. Anmose, who expelled the Hyksos. 


18. Chebron: he is Chebrén in Manetho, but does not appear in Egyptian 
monumental records. 


19. Amenophis: i.e. Amenhotep I (1546-26). 


20. Mephres: according to Manetho, he is Méphrés, son of Queen Amessis, 
sister of Amenhotep I, whom she succeeded. Amessis seems to correspond to 
Queen Hatshepsut (1502-1482). Mephres and his supposed successor 
Mispharmatosis (in Manetho Misphragmuthésis) both represent Thutmose 
ITI (1504-1450). 


20-21. in the 9th year ... died: see Eusebius/Jerome, 36. The date is fixed by 
the fact that Joseph ‘lived to be a hundred and ten years old’ (Genesis 50:23). 


21-24. Then Mispharmatosis ... her son: condensed from Vincent, II c.1. As 
Goodall notes, Fordun fails to mention Thutmose IV (Tuthmosis, Thmésis) 
whose reign (1425-17) is in Vincent (I c.97) wrongly made to separate 
Mispharmatosis and Amenophis. 


22. Amenophis: i.e. Amenhotep II (1450-25). He is sometimes identified 
with the Memnon whose two colossal statues were reputed to sing at dawn, 
but the proper identification of Memnon is with Horus, pmrennolce Il 
(1417-1379). 


22-24. Inthe 26th year... son: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 39. 


23. Theremuth: she is called Thermuthis in Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae 
(Josephus, iv, [Loeb edn] 261). No name is given in the biblical account 
(Exodus 2:5). 


24-28. Amenophis... 18 years: cf. Vincent, Ic.4. 
25. Horus: i.e. Amenhotep III (Orus in Manetho). 


26. Acencris: i.e. Acenchérés I, grandson of Orus, corresponding perhaps | 


to Smenkhkare (1364-61), son of Amenhotep IV (Akhenaton), grandson of 
Amenhotep III. 


27. Achorisis: not certainly identified. He may represent Horemheb (1348-20). 

Chencres: not identified. See Eusebius/Jerome, 42-43. He is perhaps a 
doublet of Acencris, above 1.26. Cf. the Pharaoh Cincris (Forand Cingcris) of 
Lebor Gabdla, ii, 36-37. 


The difficulty ; in identifying the successors of Amenhotep III, as given in 


Manetho and Vincent, is perhaps a side-effect of the failure of the religious 


revolution attempted by Akhenaton (Amenhotep ee and to some degree 
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sustained by his sons Smenkhkare and Tutankhamen (1361-52). Horemheb, 
for instance, tried to delete the names of his immediate predecessors from the 
monumental record. 


28. drowned: see Exodus 14:26-28. 


Chapter 11 
pp.31-33 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.10). Bower follows MS FC in 
omitting the verses (Walther, Initia, no. 16014) found in other Fordun MSS 
after ‘1™ dl’ (text 1.4), and which are included in the Abbreviatio Oneal il, 
522). See Pluscarden I, c.10. Not in Extracta. 


1-13. ... uprising: this passage is presumably a further extract from 
chronicle-source A (above c.9, Il.1-12). Note the relative richness of 
picturesque social and historical detail which characterises this source. 


1-4. ... Christ: the year-counts roughly approximate to the estimates found 
in other Eusebian chronicles and based on the Septuagint, but it should be 
noted that the figures do not precisely correspond even to those found in 
Fordun MSS. 

Fordun follows his usual practice of giving unusually detailed dates for 
the more significant events in his history; cf. below c.27, ll.6-21; II c.1, 1.18; 
IV c.3, 11.3-8. 


2. Troy: the capture of Troy was regarded as a historical turning point; the 
origins of many peoples — e.g., Romans, Venetians, Franks, Britons — were 
traced to Trojan refugees or their immediate descendants; cf. below III, c.19. 


5. 600 chariots: see Exodus 14:7. 

50,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry: see Comestor, ‘Exodus’, c.31 (PL, 
198, col.1157). In Lebor Gabdala ii, (34-35, 62-63) the figure is 120,000 
infantry and 50,000 cavalry. 


7. corn-tax: see Genesis 47:24-26. 


9. Glas: this is the Gaelic adjective glas, ‘grey, green’, the use of which is 
explained by a variant of Migratory Legend 3060 (E1), Banning the Snakes. 
Asa child, Gaythelos was stung by a snake; the adjective refers to his colour 
when he was on the point of death. Moses saved him with the touch of his 
wonder-working rod and forbade snakes in the future to harm either 
Gaythelos or his progeny or to live in the homeland of his progeny. Thus 
there are no snakes in Ireland. See Lebor Gabdla, ii, 34-35, 60-61, 122-3; 
Reidar Th. Christiansen, The Migratory Legends, FFC, LXXI, No. 175 
(Helsinki, 1958), 48-52. 

See also Thompson, Motif- Index, A2434.2.3. Why there are no snakes in 


: Ireland. 


A more prosaic explanation of the adjective is that the colour of 
Gaythelos’ clothes and weapons was green. See Lebor Gabdla, ii, 92-93. 


9. who wished ... Hebrews: Gaythelos presumably intended to use a land- 
route in pursuit of the escaped Children of Israel. Despite some element of 
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the heroic in the plan, this continues the hostile treatment of Gaythelos 
already noted above c.9, 11.3, 30. Contrast the friendly relations with Moses 
and the Hebrews in Lebor Gabdla, ii, 32-35. 


11-12. Greek and Egyptian: the chronicle emphasizes that the support came ~ 


to Gaythelos from both nations. Scota might be expected to have followers 
of her own nationality. It is perhaps worth noting that in Lebor Gabdla, it, 
16-17, 72-73, a descendant of Gaythelos has a name with distinctively 
Egyptian overtones, Tat, described in the Hermetic corpus as son of the 
Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus. He corresponds to the Egyptian god Thoth. 


13. servile uprising: this may be another example of the richness of 
imaginary detail in chronicle-source A. Alternatively, Fordun may have 
read his source material in terms of the English Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. 


15-23. ... men: this passage is presumably a further extract from chronicle- | 


source B (see above c.9, I1.14-18). 


16. Heliopolis: city of Lower Egypt, sometimes said to have been built by 
the Children of Israel. See Isidore, bk.15, c.1.33. The name is Greek and 
means ‘city of the sun’. 


20. foreign tyranny: the reference is to the Hyksos or Shepherd invaders 
whose domination came to an end with the 17th Egyptian dynasty. See 
above c.10, 1.16; Vincent, I c.97, derived by way of Josephus from Manetho 
(94-99). | 


Chapter 12 
pp.33-—35 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I, c.11). See Pluscarden I, c.11 and 
Extracta, 2. 


1-18. ... voyage: this passage is presumably based on chronicle-source A. 

2. raised ... king: i.e. he was elected rather than succeeded by right of his 
wife. Cf. above c.9, 11.20-21, 30-31. This appears to be part of the 
transformation of Gaythelos from adventurer to prudent hero-king. 

3. both peoples: see abovec.11,1.11. 

7-8. because... there: see above c.9, ll.3-9. 


10. gods: note here and in 1.28 below the recognition that Gaythelos and 
Scota must have been pagan —- something only indirectly emphasised in 
Lebor Gabala, for instance, in the reference to the powers possessed by one of 
the successors of Gaythelos, Caicher the druid (11, 18-23, 42-43). 


20-24.  ... fighting: this passage is presumably based on chronicle-source B. 


26-34... world: this passage seems to be a continuation of ll.1-18, and is 
therefore most probably derived from chronicle-source A. The ‘large fleet’ of 
1.17 above is anchored off-shore; supplies and important passengers are 
ferried out by skiff, as was the practice, for instance, on the Firth of Forth as 
late as the early 19c. There shipping anchored in Leith Harbour, which was 
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off the island of Inchkeith, while cargo, supplies and passengers were ferried 
out from Port of Leith MLO. Fordun or his source is projecting their own 
current practice on to an ancient setting. 


34. western regions of the world: in Irish an Domhan Thiar, “the western 
world’, means ‘Western Europe’ or specifically ‘Ireland’. Cf. the title of J.M. 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World. 

world: for ‘tetendere’ (text 1.29) MS CA has ‘tetendit’, and then continues 
‘ubi noverat ... doctis’(text II.19-21). 


Chapter 13 
p.35 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.12). See Pluscarden I, c.12 and 
Extracta, 2-3.It bears some relationship to Nennius (15), which tells how an 
unnamed nobleman from Scythia, who had married Scotta daughter of 
Pharaoh, was driven into exile after the destruction of the Egyptian army in 
the Red Sea. His company wandered in Africa for 42 years. Geographical 
details, derived from Orosius and Isidore, are given in some abundance; their 
route appears to have been by way of Pentapolis, Tripolitana, Numidia and 
Mauretania to the Straits of Gibraltar, where they made the crossing into 
Spain, remaining there for 960 years. Although the emphasis on Africa 
differs substantially from anything found in Lebor Gabdla, Nennius gives his 
version on the authority of “peritissimi Scottorum’, the most learned of the 
Irish. 


1-12. _... Spain: the emphasis on ‘women, small children and much luggage’ 
is a continuation of c.12, ll.17-18, 26-27, and suggests for this passage also a 
base in chronicle-source A. A parallel is drawn between the forty-year 
wanderings of the Children of Israel as told in Exodus and the equivalent 
wanderings of the Scots before their settlement in Spain and afterwards 
Ireland. Cf. Macalister in Lebor Gabdla, 1, xxvi-xxviil. 


5. Ampsaga: i.e. the modern Oued el-Kebir and Oued Rhumel, dép. 
Constantine, Algeria, which marked the frontier between the Roman 
provinces of Africa Proconsularis and Numidia. Cf. Isidore, bk.14, c.5.9: 
‘Numidia ... incipit .:. a flumine Amsiga.’ The name is not given by Nennius, 
nor is it found in Orosius or Lebor Gabdla. 


6. Numidia:.a Roman province bordered to the east by Africa 
Proconsularis, to the west by Mauretania Sitifensis and to the south by the 
Sahara. It corresponded to the eastern part of modern Algeria. 


6-7: although ... abode: the reference is to the nomadic life of the original 
Berber inhabitants of the province. Cf. Isidore, bk.14, c.5.9: “Numidia ab 


incolis passim vagantibus sic vocata, quod nullam certam haberent sedem. 


Nam lingua eorum incertae sedes et vagae “numidia’”’ dicuntur.’ 
12.. Spain: in Irish versions it is not Gaedel Glas (Gaythelos), but his 


descendant Brath, or alternatively his (great-)great-grandson, Mil, who 
comes to Spain. For Brath see Lebor Gabdla, i1, 24-33, 76-79: for Mil, i1, 39-45, 
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66-73. Gray’s Scalacronica (Chron. Picts-Scots, 195) and Wyntoun (ii, 192-3) 
agree with Fordun in allowing Gaythelos to complete the journey from Egypt 
to Spain. 

The geography of Spain as presented in this and subsequent chapters is 
based on Orosius, 26-27 (bk.1, c.2.69-72). Orosius regarded Spain as a 
triangle with its NE vertex at Cape Creus, the NW at Brigantia (see below 
c.15, 1.12), and the S, referred to here, at the islands of Cadiz. This last is 
described in terms of North Africa: ‘tertius angulus eius est, qua Gades 
insulae intentae in Africum [the SW or SSW wind; see above c.2, 1.12], 
Athlantem montem [Mt Atlas — 1.¢e. the Atlas Mts., Morocco] interiecto 
sinu oceani prospiciunt.’ 


14-20. ... grip: this passage is presumably based on chronicle-source B. 
Although the narrative itself is less vivid and detailed than that of chronicle- 
source A, the diction and vocabulary is more poetic. The Scots are storm- 
driven as in the Life of Cadroe; see volume Introduction. 


Chapter 14 
p.37 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.13). See Pluscarden I, c.13. Not in 
Extracta. 


1-10. ... inhabitants: source not identified. 
4. plagues and portents: see Exodus 7:3 - 12:30. 


6-8. the lands ... ashes: see Genesis 19:24-25. The cities of Gomorrah and 
Sodom were believed to have been near the Dead Sea. 


10-16. This... vine: this is condensed from Comestor, ‘Exodus’, c.24, De 
diebus aegyptiacis’ (PL, 198, col.1153). 


12. Cecrops: in mythology he was first king of Athens, and is usually 
described as autochthonous. In late writers he is sometimes said to be of 
Cretan or Egyptian origin. See OCD, 218. 


13. Athen: ‘Actem’ is the form in Comestor. 


14. Dionysian Bacchus: Dionysus and Bacchus are alternative names for 
the divinity of an ecstatic form of religious rite which swept Greece at an 
early date. With the passage of time he came more and more to be regarded 
as the god of wine. See OCD, 352-3. 


15. founded... Argos: the accepted text of Comestor reads qui agros coluit, 
‘who cultivated fields’. The text used by Fordun incorporated changes 
resulting from the corruption of agros, ‘fields’, to Argos. 


18. fear of the gods: here and in 11.24, 26, note the continued emphasis on 
> the paganism of Scota and her company. See above c.12, 1.10. 


20. Grosseteste: not identified — nothing corresponding to this passage is 
to be found in the known works of Robert Grossteste (ca 1175-1253), bishop 


of Lincoln. Cf. below c.18, [1.28-30; ¢.21, 11.22-23. See gisem Brown, | 


Origin-Legend, 240-5. 
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21. Scota: note that Scota rather than her husband is presented as leader. 
See below c.18, 11.28-29. 


22. Gayel: the spelling of this version of the name Gaythelos, Gaedel, lacks 
any consonantal indication of the median dh preserved, though not pro- 
nounced, in the spelling of modern Scottish Gaelic Gdidheal, ‘Gael’. This 
may indicate an oral rather than written ultimate source for “Grosseteste’. 


23. going to come: i.e. the Scots leave Egypt earlier than the Children of 
Israel — not as in other versions of the legend later. 


28. bad weather: storms are again a factor in the wandermies of the Scots. 
See above c. 13, I.14-20. 


Chapter 15 
p.39 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.14), with a final sentence added by 
Bower in margin of MS C. See Pluscarden I, c.14.and Extracta, 3. 


1-16. _... fortune: this passage is presumably based on chronicle-source A. 


12. Brigantia: this is situated near the NW vertex of the triangular Spain 
described by Orosius, (29 [bk.1, c.2.80-81]): ‘secundus angulus circium [l.e. 
the WNW wind; see above c.2, 1.7] intendit; ubi Brigantia Gallaeciae ciuitas 
sita altissimam pharum et inter pauca memorandi operis ad speculam 
Britanniae [i.e., as a look-out on or for Britain] erigit.’ Brigantia is identified 
with the modern La Corufia; see OCD, 181. 

Cf. too Orosius, bk.1, c.2.80-81: “Hibernia insula inter Britanniam et 
Hispaniam sita longiore ab Africo [the SSW] in boream spatio porrigitur. 
huius partes priores intentae Cantabrico oceano Brigantiam Gallaeciae 
ciuitatem ab Africo sibi in circium [the WNW] occurrentem spatioso 
interuallo procul spectant.’ 

Brigantia also figures in Lebor Gabdla (see next note), in Gray’s 
Scalacronica (Chron. Picts-Scots, 195) and Wyntoun (ii, 192-3). 


13. tower: this is apparently the ‘altissimam pharum’, the Roman light- 
house, mentioned by Orosius. In Lebor Gabdla i1, 26-27, 30-33, 42-45, 78-79, 
it became Breogan’s Tower (Tor Bregoin), built by the supposed eponym of 
Brigantia, Breogan (‘flame-born’), son of the Brath mentioned above c.13, 
1.12, and father of Mil. 


17. Legend ... Brendan: see above volume Introduction; c.9, 1.19; below 
c.18, 11.21-27; Brown, Origin-Legend, 114ff. We believe that the present 
extract continues in c.16. 


19. Ebro: contrast above 1.13. The river Ebro runs SE from the Cantabrian 
'. mountains to the Mediterranean which it enters at Cape Tortosa. The name 


in its Latin form “Hiberus’ resembles ‘Hibernia’, Ireland; hence its inclusion. 
Wyntoun, ut cit., also locates Brigantia on the river Ebro. In this he differs 


_ from Gray, who locates the fortress ‘sure vn haut mountayn au couster de la 


mere Hiberynie’ (Chron. Picts-Scots, ut cit.). Wyntoun at this point may have 
given priority in his sources to the Legend of St Brendan; Gray to the 
‘cronicles Descoce’. 
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Chapter 16 
pp.39-41 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.15). See Pluscarden I, c.15. Not in” 
Extracta. Much of the material is repeated or amplified in c.17 below. Th 
chapter may be a continuation of the extract from the Legend of St Brendan | 
begun above c.15, I1.17-21. | : 


2-3. as befits ... ruler: this marks a further stage in the development o 
Gaythelos from adventurer to prudent hero-king. See above c. ! 2, 1.2. There 
is no parallel in Lebor Gabdla, where the settlement of Spain is under the _ 
leadership, not of Gaedel, but of Brath or Mil; see above c.13, 1.12. 


7-8. successful ... occasions: alternative versions of the conquest of Spain 
given in Lebor Gabdla make the Scots win 3 (ii, 30-31 , 18-79) or 54 (ii, 26-27 
42-43, 72-73) battles against the Spaniards and their allies. 


16. plan: see abovec.12, ll.10-12. 


independence from England. 


21. sailors: in Gray’s Scalacronica, ut cit., fishermen (‘pescheours’) rather 
than sailors discover traces of land (flowers, thistles and other objects 
floating on the sea). Gaidel and his sons then set out from Spain and make a 
successful investigation. | 


27. anisland:i.e. lreland. 


29. exploring the island: there is no apparent suggestion that the island is 
inhabited. Contrast below c.17, 11.6-9. > 


_ Chapter 17 
pp.41-43 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.16). See Pluscarden I, c.16 ‘and: 
Extracta, 3. The chapter is a variant of c.16 above, probably marking 
Fordun’s return to the use of chronicle- source A. 


a : Be iee : sea: ee magical sighting of Ireland from the tower of | 
rigantia features also in all Irish versions of the story. Cf. Lebor Gabdla. ii. | 
26-27, 32-33, 42-45, 78-79. In these the sighting is ae onaclear winteeds 
by Ith son of Breogan, who afterwards led the first scouting expedition t 
Ireland. The significance of the winter setting appears in the last: the precise 
time was ‘Samain evening’ — Hallowe’en, that is, the pagan Irish New Year, 
when supernatural happenings were most likely to occur. 


4. three small ships: i.e., three galleys, as opposed to the lar saitaip shin 

: . : ger sailing ships 
in which the Scots had left Egypt. In Lebor Gabdla (v, #2-13) ith makes the 
journey with ‘thrice thirty’ or ‘thrice fifty’ warriors, terms which suggest a 
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squadron of three vessels. In Wyntoun, ut cit., three sailing ships are dis- 
patched after Gaythelos has by chance observed land lying beyond the sea. 
In Scalacronica, ut cit., Gaidel and his sons set out in three ships to find the 
land the likely existence of which has been established by the fishermen 
(above c.16, 1.21).  . | 

7. islanders: i.e., the land was not uninhabited. Contrast c.16, 11.28-29 
(‘They put ... island’). 

oars: the use of oars rather than weapons may indicate that the original 
islanders were regarded as peasants rather than warriors; the use of warriors’ 
weapons against them would have been disgraceful. : 

In the related Irish sources the only death caused by an oar is that of Ir son 
of Mil whose oar was magically broken when he seemed the likeliest of his 
brothers to win the race to reach Ireland. He was cursed by Donn, his eldest 
brother, fell backwards and fatally injured himself. Donn with two others 
was subsequently drowned. See Lebor Gabdla, v, 30-31, 38-39, 72-73, 80-81. 

In Wyntoun (11, 194-5) it is the islanders who attack the Scots, using oars as 

weapons: ‘For sum of thame thai slew rycht thare,/And sum thai dang with 
airis saire’ (MS W, c.26, 11.707-8). 
10. death: Macalister (Lebor Gabdla, 1, xxvii-xxviil) indicated the 
underlying parallel between the death of Moses after his glimpse from 
Mount Pisgah of the Promised Land (Deuteronomy 34:1-7) and that of the 
leader of the Scots after a glimpse of Ireland from Breogan’s Tower. This 
forms part of the larger parallel between the wanderings of the Children of 
Israel and those of the Scots; see above c. 13, Il.1-12. The parallel in Fordun is 
closer than that in Lebor Gabdla, where Ith son of Breogan, who makes the 
sighting, meets his death in Ireland and is not one of the dominant Sons of 
Mil. Chronicle-source A may preserve elements of a tradition earlier than 
anything in Lebor Gabdla. Cf. Brown, Origin-Legend, 385. Cf. too Wyntoun, 
ut cit. The parallel, it should be noted, is not so well maintained in 
Scalacronica, ut cit., where Gaidel dies on his return from the first expedition 
to Ireland. | 


10-36. Before... only: cf. Scalacronica, ut cit. In Wyntoun, ut cit., the advice 
is given, not by Gaythelos, but by the spies whom he has sent into Ireland. 


15-20. our gods... gods: cf. abovec.16, ll.18-19. 


20. gods: at ‘adiremus’ (text 1.17) the scribe of MS C mistakenly omitted a 
sentence here and then corrected his error. | 

23-36. too high price ... only: this develops the theme of national freedom 
and independence seen above c. 16, ll.17-19; below II c.57, 1.38. Cf. Barbour’s 
Bruce, ii, 9-11 (bk.1, 11.225-74). Fordun intends to show that the spirit which 
animated the. Scots during the War of Independence was characteristic of 
their entire history. 
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Chapter 18 
pp.43—45 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (1 c.17). Bower has added 11.47-62 in the 
bottom margin. See PluscardenI,c.17 and Extracta, 3. 


1-5. ... Spain: this paragraph is probably a continuation of chronicle-source 
A. 


1. Hiber: the eponym of Hibernia, Iberia and the river Ebro. In Lebor 
Gabala (ii, 14-17, 64-65), the figure so named who has the closest relationship 
to Gaedel Glas is his great-grandson, Eber Scott. The real equivalent 
however is a more remote descendant, Eber Finn, one of the eight sons of 
Mil and Scota II daughter of Pharaoh, who took part in the invasion of 
Ireland from Spain. After the death of Eber Donn, son of Mil and Seang 
daughter of Refloir, Eber Finn shared joint authority with his brother 
Erimon. After the defeat of the Tuatha Dé Danann, Eber Finn became ruler 
of the southern half of Ireland, Erimon of the northern. See Lebor Gabdla, ii, 
66-69, 72-73; v, 24-47, 54-67, 70-87. 


2. Hymec: he appears to correspond to Erimon, brother of Eber Finn, 
although it is difficult to see any relation between the forms of the name. The 
difficulty may arise from a misreading and misunderstanding of a form like 
Hemir, which is found for Hiber in the Poppleton MS (KKES, 257). This 
may not have been recognised as a variant, but assumed to belong to a 
different person, especially if any tradition survived that the invasion of 
Ireland was undertaken by a group of brothers. 

In a later chapter Erimon and Eber Finn make a more appropriate 
reappearance as two of the three sons of Micelius (Mil) (see below c.22, ll.7-8). 

Erimon is.regarded in Lebor Gabdla as ancestor of the Scottish royal line. 
See especially v, 64-65: ‘Erimon landed in the North and of his progeny are. 
the Erainn of Mumu [Munster] — of whom were the progeny of Dega. Of 
whom was Conaire the Great and his children, to wit, the men of Alba, and 
Dal Riata, and Dal Fiatach, that is, the kings of Ulaid and Orbraige, and 
Fotharta, and the progeny of Oengus s. Erc and of Fergus s. Erc and of 
Loarn s. Erc. That is the seed of Conaire in Alba.’ 

Note however that in the genealogies the ancestry of David I (see below V 
c.60) and Alexander III (see below X c.2) is traced to Hiber. That of 
Alexander is unspecific in its higher stages, but the genealogy of David is 
traced to [ber (Hiber) son of Gaythelos by way of Hermon (Erimon) son of 
Micelius (Mil). The same is true of the genealogy in the Poppleton MS 
(KKES, 257), where Hiber is represented by the Nonaill Hemir already 
mentioned. In c.27, 1.29 below, the genealogy of Simon Brec is traced to 
Hermonuus son of Micelius Espayn. In Wyntoun (ii, 196-7, 210- 13) Hiber is 
son of Gedil-Glays (Gaythelos), but Ermone, Ermeon (Erimon) is son of 
Milet (Mil). 


3. empty: in Lebor Gabdla it is occupied by the Tuatha Dé Danann, whose 
settlement had been preceded by those of Parthol6n, Nemed and the Fir 
Bolg. Some remnants of the last two still survived. In Scalacronica, ut cit., 
the island is ‘noun pas bien poeple dez gentz.’ In Wyntoun, ut cit., ‘thai that 
duelt that ile within/ Wer bot vile, of na valew.’ 


5. returned to Spain: this is not paralleled in Lebor Gabdla. 
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6. certain authorities: the primary reference is certainly to Monmouth, 9 


(c.16): ‘Insula ... habitata gigantibus olim.’ Cf. also Gerald of Wales, 


Topographia Hibernica, 141, 144, where the followers of Partholon and of 
Nemed are described during the period of their settlement as battling ‘cum 
gigantibus’ — the Fomorians, that is to say, ‘native powers constantly driven 
back to the limits of the world controlled by civilizing races, and always 
about to invade it and devour its produce’ (Sjoestedt, Gods and Heroes, 5- 
10). Cf. Lebor Gabdla, 11, 270-271; iti, 122-5. Note too the Irish paraphrase of 
Genesis 6:4: Conad airi sin ro geinsit fomoraig, ‘Wherefore there were born 
giants’ (literally ‘Fomorians’). The same phrase is used of the monstrous 
descendants of Ham. See Lebor Gabdla, i, 106-7, 136-7. 


7. giants: see Augustine, City of God, iv, 456-9 (bk.xv, c.9), commenting on 
Genesis 6:4, for the belief that during the earliest stages of history giants were 
the dominant species. In Rabbinical tradition some of these giants survived 
the Flood; see A. Cohen, The Soncino Chumash (London, Jerusalem, New 
York, n.d.), 26. 


8. Aurelius Ambrosius: see below IIc. 16, 1.4. 
10-20. ... illness: Monmouth, 90-91 (cc.128-9). 


10. Merlin: in Monmouth, 71-98 (cc.106-38) Merlin is a prophet and 
magician associated with Vortigern, Aurelius Ambrosius and Uther 
Pendragon. For his role in more general terms see below II cc.17, 23, 31 and 
Bromwich Triads, 469-74. 

Giants’ Dance: see Tatlock, Legendary History, 40-43. The name implies 
that the place was in effect a dance-hall for giants, something which is 
difficult to harmonize with the idea that they used it for medicinal bathing. 

On the possible association of medicinal baths with royal inauguration 
ceremonies see Byrne, Kings, 17-20. 

When the Giants’ Dance was moved from Ireland to Britain, it became 
Stonehenge WLT. 


11. Mount Killaraus: the reference may be to the Hill of Usnagh, near 
Killare, Co. Westmeath, Ireland. See Tatlock, ut cit. 

21. Legend of Brendan: see volume Introduction; above cc.9, 1.19; 15, Il.17- 
21; 16. | 

21-27. ... name: in the Legend of Brendan this passage presumably 
followed more or less directly on the final words of c.16 above. 

26. brothers: cf. ll-1, 2 above and note that in Lebor Gabdla Eber Finn son 
of Milis one of eight brothers. See below c.22, I1.7-8. 

26-27. calling ... name: the story implies that Scota, unlike her husband, 
completed the journey to Ireland. Cf. c.9, 1.11 above and the extract from 
‘Grosseteste’ immediately below. 


26-40. calling ... Spain: cf. Scalacronica, ut cit., 196; Wyntoun, ut cit., 198-9. 


| 28. Grosseteste: see above c. 14, 1.20; below c.21, 1.22. 


28-30. ... Scotia: this passage presumably continues from the end of c.14 
above. Grosseteste, it would follow, made no mention of a Scots settlement 
in Spain. 


— 28. duchess: note again that in ‘Grosseteste’ the role played by Scota is 


dominant. Cf. above c.14, 1.20. Etymologically ‘duchess’ is simply ‘woman 
leader’. 
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30. Ulster: in Nennius, 21, 62 (c.15) when the Scots leave Spain, they come 
to (the Irish) DalRiata (‘ad regiones Darieta’) in NE Ulster. Cf. too the 
passage from Lebor Gabdla quoted above 1.2 note. | 


31. Legend:1.e. the Legend of Brendan continued from 1.27. 


31-32. ... sea: i.e. although the original name was Scotia, it became better 


known as Hibernia. 


32. Hiberic sea: i.e. the seas between Spain and Ireland — the Atlantic and 
western Bay of Biscay. Cf. Gerald of Wales, ut cit., 23: “Hispanicum autem 
mare, quod et Hiberum dicitur, vel ab Hibero flumine, vel quod hemi- 
sphaerii formam Hispania praetendat, de occidentali se inter Hiberniam et 
Hispaniam recipiens oceano, gemino dirimitur brachio.’ Cf. too below c.19, 
1.74. Elsewhere the phrase usually refers to the Mediterranean east of Spain. 
In Orosius, 39-40 (bk.1, c.2.104), for instance, the Balearic Islands ‘ab occasu 
Hibericum pelagus spéctant’. 


33-38. ... present day: this passage is presumably derived from chronicle- 
source A. 


35. bequeathed ... that sea: this confirms that the Hiberic sea is to be 
identified with the Atlantic and the western Bay of Biscay. 


38. certain writers: cf. Isidore, bk.14, c.4.28. 
river Hiber:1.e. the Ebro; the name means simply ‘Spanish (river). 


40-46. Now... started: see Balbus, Catholicon, s.v. ‘Hesperia’. 


41. Nearer Spain: for the distinction between Nearer Spain and Further 
Spain see Orosius, 27-28 (bk.1, c.2.73), 74; Isidore, bk.14, c.4.30. Nearer 
Spain centred on the valley of the lower Ebro (hence the idea that this was the 
original Iberia); its SW boundary was at Cartagena in Murcia. Further 
Spain centred on the valley of the Guadalquivir, the provinces of Cadiz, 
Sevilla and Cordoba. See OCD, 1006. 


42. Hesperia: the name applies both to Spain and to Italy. Cf. Isidore, 
bk.14, c.4.19: ‘Italia autem et Hispania idcirco Hesperiae dictae quod Graeci 
Hespero stella navigent et in Italia et in Hispania.” The Greek adjective 
means “in the direction of evening, western’. 


43. King Hesper: i.e. the brother of Atlas and uncle of the Hesperides, the 
sisters who guarded the magic tree of the golden apples. 


47. book ... Ireland: 1.e. Gerald of Wales, Topographia Hibernica, ut cit.. 
The initial rubric to the text preserved in Bodleian Library, Oxford MS 
Rawlinson B.483 reads ‘Liber Giraldi Cambrensis De Mirabilibus 
Hiberniae.’ | 

48. Gaitheli:i.e. Gaels, speakers of the Gaelic language. 


49-56. ... languages: see Gerald of Wales, ut cit., 147. Cf. Lebor Gabdla, ii, 
12-13, 52-53, where Gaedel Glas is son of Scota and Nél and fashions the 
Gaelic language out of the seventy-two tongues formed at the Tower of 
Babel. According to the version found in Dublin, Trinity College MS H.2.15 
no.1 (Lebor Gabdla, ii, 52-55), Fenius Farsaid, the grandfather of Gaedel 
Glas, created Gaelic by the same method and imparted it to his son Nél, who 
in turn imparted it to Gaedel Glas. Bee A. Ahlqvist, The Early Irish Linguist 
(Helsinki, 1983), 47. 


50. Phenius:i.e. the Fenius Farsaid of the previous note. 


ok 
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51. skilled... languages: in Dublin, Trinity College MS H.2.15, no.1 (Lebor 
Gabala, ii, 48-49), it is Nél who is ‘a master in the multiplicity of languages’ 

and who as a consequence is summoned to Egypt.where as a reward for his 
services he is given the hand of Pharaoh’s daughter. 


58-62. ... day: see Gerald of Wales, ut cit.. 


Chapter 19 
pp.47—49 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (Ic. 1 8), of which the final two sentences 
are omitted. It may derive, in whole or in part, from chronicle-source A. 
Bower added II.18-68. See Pluscarden I, c.18 and Extracta, 3-4. 


1-2. John Balbus ... there: see Balbus, Catholicon, s.v. ‘Hibernia’. The 
relationship of the word might appear to be closer to the Latin adjective 
hibernus, ‘wintry’, than to the root noun, hiems, ‘winter’. In fact, neither is 
etymologically connected with ‘Hibernia’. 


6-17. ... poison: Fordun has combined two passages from Bede, 19-21 
(bk.1, c.1). The first, 11.6-9 (‘between them’), is taken from the account of the 
arrival of the Picts; the remainder forms part of the actual description of 
Ireland. Fordun’s most notable omission is the statement that Ireland 
‘proprie patria Scottorum est’. 


8-10. so far... latitude: Ireland extends farther W than Spain: the longitude 
of its westernmost point, Slea Head in Co. Kerry, is 10.27 degrees W; that of 
the corresponding point in Spain, C. Finisterre, is 9.16 degrees W. Bede 
thinks that Ireland extends more to the S than mainland Britain, but its most 
southerly point, Mizen Head, Co. Cork, is 51.30 degrees N, while the 
corresponding point in Britain, the Lizard CNW, is 49.56 degrees N. 


13-16. Noreptile... air: see abovec.11,1.8 note. 


18-68. ... in want: Bower would seem to have been upset by the laudatory 
tone of the references to Ireland quoted by Fordun, and therefore to have 
introduced his own more hostile comments, directed as much against his 
Gaelic-speaking fellow-countrymen as against the Irish. Cf. below XII 
cc.34-36 for extracts from Gerald of Wales, Topographia Hibernica, which 
mention some of the same points made here. 


21. Centinopolis: see above c.5, 1.16. 


21-24. The turf... phalangium: cf. Pliny Natural History ii (Loeb edn), 158- 
9 (bk.8, c.83). The passage however is only distantly related to Bower and 
cannot be his direct source. Nor, despite II.51-55 below, can Bartholomew. 
21. turf. cf.1.37 below. Turf is not mentioned by Pliny or Bartholomew. 

22. toad: see Vincent, Speculum Naturale, bk.20, c.57; Shakespeare, As You 
Like It, 1.1.13; Thompson, Motif-Index, B776.2. Toad considered venemous. 


24. phalangium: i.e. latrodectus mactans; see 1.C. Beavis, Insects and Other 
Invertebrates in Classical Antiquity (Exeter, 1988), 44-56. 
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25-27. a Greek ... Greek: Aristotle is not a direct source. The apparent 
reference is to De Animalibus, the usual title for the translation into Latin, 
made by Michael Scot (ca 1175-ca 1235), of the Arabic version of Aristotle’s 
works on animals. These are the Historia Animalium in ten books, the De 
Partibus Animalium in four, and the De Animalium Generatione in five, 
regarded by the Arabs, and consequently by Scot, as a single work in 


nineteen books; see 8.D. Wingate, The Medieval Latin Versions of the 


Aristotelian Scientific Corpus, with Special Reference to the Biological Works 
(London and Leamington Spa, 1931), 72-85; G. Lacombe, Aristoteles 
Latinus. Pars Prior (Bruges and Paris, 1937), 80-81. Bk.16 corresponds to De 
Animalium Generatione, bk.2. Bower’s reference may be to bk.2, c.8 
(748a25), a passage which mentions winter (see above ll.1-2), the Scythians, 
the Keltoi or Celts, and Spain. 

The reading ‘Plinium’ in MS CA for ‘philosophum’ (text 1.23), ‘the 
Philosopher’, i.e. Aristotle, in the Latin text is probably a scribal error 
caused by the earlier reference to Pliny (above 1.21). 


26. Gaelos: note the unusual spelling (as in the title to c.18 above). 


29. Patrick: Patrick is said to have used his crozier, the staff given to him by 
Jesus, to expel snakes from Ireland. See Gerald of Wales, Topographia 
Hibernica, 180. Cf. the use of a staff in the story of Moses and the child 
Gaedel above c.11, 1.8 note. 

Columba: see Adomnan, 388-91, 518-9. The reference in both is to Iona 
rather than Ireland. 

Bridget: reference not identified. 

Patrick, Bridget and Columba were venerated as the three chief luminaries 
of the early Irish church. Gerald links the three in this way. Status alone may 
explain the idea that together they protected Ireland against snakes and 
other venomous creatures. 


30. document: not identified — perhaps an invention on the part of Bower. 


41-43. Also ... asunder: this passage is not found in Bede. Cf. however 
Gerald of Wales, Topographia Hibernica, 64 (Distinctio 1, c.30): ‘In tantum 
siquidem terra haec inimica veneno est, ut si aliarum regionum seu viridaria, 
seu quaelibet alia loca, pulvere ipsius aspergantur, venenosos abinde vermes 
procul exterminat.’ See below XII c.35. 


47. Catervans or Ketherans: i.e. ‘caterans, Highland reivers’, from E.Ir. 


cethern, ‘a troop or company of foot-soldiers, a mercenary soldier’ (DOST, 
s.v. ‘Ketharan’). An alternative English form is ‘kern’. Cf. Shakespeare, 
Macbeth, 1.11., 9, 12-13: “The merciless Macdonwald/ ... from the western 
isles/ of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied.’ See below XV c.3. 


47-50. They lie... lives: loosely based on Proverbs 1:11, 13, 18. 


51-55... belly: cf. Bartholomew, 1010 (bk.18, c.11), ‘De aranea’: ‘Facit 
etiam foemina oua prima, ex quibus modicae araneae post formantur, & 
statim quando pariuntur, ponit eas in textura, & statim se mouent & 
disponunt ad texendum, ac si in utero materno sint instructae ad venandum.’ 
Note that the reference is to spiders in general, and that poison is not 
mentioned. Bower may have misread ‘ad venandum’ (‘for hunting’) as ‘ad 
venenandum (for poisoning’). 


59-60. ... him: see Psalm 49:18 (Vulgate): the rendering in Psalm 50:18 
(NEB) is different. 
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66-68. Some... want: see Proverbs 11:24. 


69-70. ... deer: see Bede, 21 (bk.1, c.1), the description of Ireland. In 
Fordun this paragraph is a simple continuation of 11.6-17. Bower’s 
intervention has broken the continuity. 

The text of Bede quoted by Fordun differs from the received modern text, 
in which the reading is: ‘nec uinearum expers, pisctum uolucrumque, sed et 
ceruorum caprearumque uenatu insignis.’ 


71-88. ... flight: these paragraphs are mainly a condensed version of 
Bartholomew, 666 (bk.15, c.14, ‘De Hybernia’), which makes use of the 
descriptions of Ireland by Isidore (bk.14, c.6.6) and Bede (bk.1, c.1). The 
most notable additional material is the reference to metals and precious 
stones (see below II.77-79), and to wool and animal hides (1.88). 

In the authoritative MS FA the paragraph is headed, not by the erroneous 
‘Isidorus’, as here and in other Fordun MSS, but ‘Chronica’, which in this 
context suggests that it formed part of the lost chronicle-source A. If this is 
so, the dependence on Bartholomew shows that the text used by Fordun was 
no older than 1250-1300. 

For the apparent confusion of Bartholomew with Isidore cf. below II c.9, 
11.30-40. 


74. Iberian or Cantabrian Ocean: Isidore has ‘Spain and the Cantabrian 
Ocean’ (‘Hiberiam et Cantabricum Oceanum’). Bartholomew thought that 
the Ebro flowed into the Bay of Biscay and has ‘in Hyberum, Cantabricum 
Oceanum’ — another possible source of Fordun’s Hiberic sea. See above 
c.18, 1.32. 

The Cantabri were a people of northern Spain eventually (BC 26-19) 
conquered by the Romans. Their name is preserved in the present-day 
Cantabrian Mountains. 


76. metals: the reference is probably to the gold and silver deposits of the 
Wicklow mountains. 


77-79. For there ... sun: cf. Isidore, bk.16, c.13.6, ‘De Crystallinis’: ‘Iris 
apud Arabiam in mari Rubro nascitur, coloris crystallini, sexangulata, dicta © 
ex argumento iris. Nam sub tecto percussa sole species et colores arcus 
caelestis in proximos parietes imitatur.’ Isidore differs from Bartholomew by 
including no hint that the stones were also to be found in Ireland. 


82. few birds: this is obviously inaccurate. Bartholomew has ‘nulla rana’, 
‘no frog’, of which the MS reading, ‘avis rara’, may bea corruption. 
87-88. Irish ... flight: compare the effect of leather thongs exported from 


Ireland as told by Gerald of Wales, Topographia Hibernica, 64 (Distinctio 1, 
c.31). See below XII c.35. 


Chapter 20 
p.51 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (1 c.19). See Pluscarden IJ, c.19 and 
Extracta, 4. The ideas on the development of languages which it contains are 
of some interest. 
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1-28. _... provinces: at least part of this passage appears to have been derived 
from chronicle-source A. Fordun may have added 11.3-13 and 17-28. 


2. Phoroneus: see above c.8, 1.38. 
3-13. ... Egyptians: see Comestor, ‘Genesis’, c.70 (PL, 198, col.1112). 


3. Jacob... mother: see Genesis 27:42-43. 
mother: i.e. Rebecca. 


4-5. during... daughters: see Genesis 29:15-30. 


5. Inachus: originally the divinity of a river which flowed through Argolis, 
the territory of the Greek city of Argos, Inachus was euhemerized to become 
the first king of the region. His successor was his son Phoroneus. See 
Eusebius/Jerome, 27, 29. . 

Niobe: this lady should not be confused with the better-known Niobe, wife 
of Amphion, whose children were killed by the enraged divinities Apollo and 
Artemis — the ‘Niobe, all tears’ of Shakespeare’s Hamlet (1.11.149). 


8. Forum: see Isidore, bk.18, c.15.1. The original meaning of the word 1s 
‘place outdoors, public place, market’. Usually the reference is to the ‘Forum 
Romanum’, the centre of the political, commercial and religious life of 
ancient Rome. Despite Isidore, there is no etymological connection with the 
name Phoroneus. 

8-10. His sister ... place: see Eusebius/Jerome, 27, 43. lo daughter of 
Inachus had an unfortunate love affair with Jupiter (Zeus), as a consequence 
of which she was driven from Argos, and eventually reached Egypt, where 
she was worshipped as Isis. See OCD, 549. 


11. Apis: see above c.9, 1.16 and the reference there cited. Apis was 
originally the sacred bull worshipped in Egyptian Memphis. The Graeco- 
Macedonian cult of Serapis (Sarapis) originated in the worship of the 
Osirified A pis-bulls entombed in the temple at Memphis. See OCD, 81,95. 
Here and in 11.8-10 the process of euhemerization is further exemplified. 
See c.8 above, introductory note. 
12. Aegialeus: see Eusebius/Jerome, 32. 
Achaea: a district immediately south of the Corinthian Gulf, Greece, here 
mistakenly identified with Argolis. 
14-17. ... writings: there is no historical justification for this statement, 
which is at best a distant reflection of conditions in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Alexandria. 


17-25. So Isidore... varieties. see Isidore, bk.9,c.1.4-5. 


The appearance at this point of a discussion of Greek and Latin dialects, 


although surprising, helps Fordun or his source to establish the possibility 
that at one time the languages of Greece and Egypt were mutually intelligible, 
but afterwards grew apart — an idea not favoured by modern historical 
philology. Isidore traces the origin of languages to the Tower of Babel, but 
adds: ‘Initio autem quot gentes, tot linguae fuerunt, deinde plures gentes 
quam linguae; quia ex una lingua multae sunt gentes exortae.’ Fordun 


probably regarded this as strengthening the case for an original identity of 


Greek and Egyptian. 


20. parts: ie., in effect, dialects, the forms of a language spoken by 
particular groups, usually in particular localities. In addition, individual 
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Greek dialects were often felt to be appropriate to particular literary genres. 
This idea underlies much of what Isidore has to say. See OCD, 334-6. 

mixed or common: i.e. the kouvn, the form of Greek in common literary use 
after the political unification of Greece by Philip IT, king of Macedon 359-36 
BC and father of Alexander the Great. As a result of Alexander’s conquests, 
the kotvy became the common literary language of the Middle East, as, for 
instance, in the Septuagint and the Greek New Testament. 


21. Attic: the dialect of Athens, as used by the historian Thucydides (ca 
460-ca 400 BC), the philosopher Plato (ca 429-347 BC), and the ten Attic 
orators, of whom the most celebrated was Demosthenes (384-22 BC). Its use 
was revived by the Atticists of the early centuries AD. 


22-23. Doric... used: Doric was originally the language of the Peloponnese 
and the Dorian colonies in some islands and in southern Italy. In literary 
form it became the language of the choral ode, both as an autonomous form 
and in tragedy, and later of pastoral poetry. This last may explain Isidore’s 
otherwise curious association of it with Egypt; the great pastoral poet 
Theocritus (ca 300-ca 260 BC) spent some of his life in the city of Alexandria. 
Callimachus (ca 305-ca 240 BC), who worked in the Library of Alexandria, 
also wrote poems in Doric. The reference to Syria is obscure. 


23. Jonic: the language of the descendants of the mythical Ion, inhabitants 
of the Greek settlements on the central part of the west coast of Asia Minor 
and some of the Aegean islands, was closely related to Attic. The best-known 
author was the historian Herodotus (ca 480-ca 425 BC). 


23-24. Aeolic... used: Aeolic was the language of the island of Lesbos in the 
Aegean, of the neighbouring mainland of Asia Minor, and of Thessaly and 
Boeotia. The best known writers were the Lesbians, Terpander (7c BC), 
Alcaeus (ca 620-ca 575 BC) and Sappho (born ca 612 BC). 


24. Aeolists: these are probably Greek lyric poets, whose verses were 
believed to incorporate features of the Aecolic dialect; cf. Horace’s use of the 
adjective to describe his own lyric poems: ‘sed quae Tibur aquae fertile 
praefluunt/ et spissae nemorum comae/ fingent Aeolio carmine nobilem’ 
(Odes, IV.iii.10-12). The Spartan (and therefore native Doric) lyric poet 
Alcman (7c BC) is described by the influential grammarian Apollonius 
Dyscolus (2c AD) as , ‘ovveyws aiodiGwv’, a phrase echoed by the Latin 
grammarian Priscian (early 6c AD), who included Aleman among poets who 
used Aeolic: “Poetae Aeolide ust’ Unstitutiones, I.iv). Isidore may well have 
believed that all Greek lyric poets habitually used Aeolic. But see the 
contrary view, so far at least as Aleman is concerned, convincingly urged on 
limited evidence by D.L. Page in his Alcman. The Partheneion (Oxford, 
1951), 155-7. | 

It should be noted that the text of Isidore is at this point corrupt. 
Interpretations are necessarily speculative. 


25-26. So... Hispanic: Isidore’s diachronic approach to Latin (bk.9, c.1.6- 
7) differs from his mainly synchronic analysis of the Greek dialects. He lists 
four varieties of Latin in historical succession - Prisca, Latina, Romana and 
Mixta. Romana corresponds to Classical Latin, Mixta to Silver, Prisca and 
Latina to earlier stages of the language, represented by the Carmen Saliare 


_and the Twelve Tables (on which see OCD, 206, 1100). Fordun returns to the 


synchronic; his four subdivisions — the Latin of the medieval Church and 
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the three great Latin-derived (Romance) languages, Italian, French and 
Spanish — correspond to the linguistic situation in his own day. Cf. Curtius, 
Latin Middle Ages, 30-35. 


26-28. But among ... provinces: i.e. there exist dialect-forms of Italian, 
French and Spanish. Fordun may have had primarily in mind such more or 
less independent languages as Provengal, Catalan and Portuguese. 


29. Another chronicle: i.e. chronicle-source B. 


33. These same laws: Fordun does not mention Phoroneus in connection 
with the later Macalpine laws (see below IV c.9, 1.17) or the new law of 
succession promulgated by Kenneth II (see below IV c.1, I1.8-37; c.32, I1.19- 
34; c.36, 1.31). 


Chapter 21 
p.53 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.20). See Pluscarden, I, c.20 and 
Extracta, 4. 


1-4. ... people: this passage is probably based on chronicle-source A. 
1. death: seeabovec.17, ll.9-10. 


2. Scots... Spain: see above c.18, 1.5. Liber Precursorum (Lebor Gabdla, ii, 
176-iv, 291) gives four main invasions and settlements of Ireland after the 
Flood and before the arrival from Spain of the Sons of Mil; these are by 
Partholon, Nemed, the Fir Bolg and the Tuatha Dé Danann. With the 
establishment of the Sons of Mil the Scottish kingdom in Spain disappears 
from the narrative. Markedly different is the tradition in Fordun, where there 
is no Liber Precursorum and where the Spanish kingdom, established at an 
early period by Gaythelos, endures long after the first settlement of the Scots 
in Ireland. There are two main effects. One is to establish that it was charac- 
teristic of Scots from the earliest times to struggle successfully to maintain 
their own independence (cf. below 11.16-21 [‘And in all ... freedom’]). The 
second is to provide a point of origin for a series of invasions of Ireland 
which differ from, but at the same time parallel, the series chronicled in Liber 
Precursorum. 

Nonael: he corresponds to the Nenual of Lebor Gabdla ii (22-23, 28-29, 
77), the Noenail of Genelach Osrithe, ‘Genealogy of the Osraige’ (O’Brien, 
Corpus, i, 17) and other Irish genealogies. The name occurs in the artificial 
sequences which purport to link Gaythelos (Gdedel Glas) with his 
descendant Micelius (Mil), and which are also found in Fordun’s genealogy 
of David I (see below V c.60), the Poppleton MS genealogy of William I (see 
KKES, 256-8), and Wyntoun, ii, 210-13 (c.26, 11.931-42 [MS W]; bk.2, c.10, 
I1.929-40 [Cottonian MS)). All reflect the work of Irish and Scottish synthetic 
historians of the period from the 7c onwards. The Irish and Scottish 
constructs are based more or less on the same material, the ultimate source of 
which is uncertain; they differ however in the way in which the names are 
distributed. Lebor Gabdla gives a round figure of twenty generations; the 
sequence from Gaedel Glas is: 1, Esru: 2, Sri: 3, Eber Scot: 4, Boamain: 5, 
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Ogamain: 6, Tat: 7, Agnomain: 8, Lamfhind: 9, Eber Glunfhind: 10, Agni 
Find: 11, Febri Glas: 12, Nenual: 13, Nuadu: 14, Allot: 15, Ercha: 16, Death: 
17, Brath: 18, Bregon: 19, Bile: 20, Mil. Note the doublet — two Ebers, six 
generations apart, Eber Scot (3) and Eber Glunfhind (9). In the genealogy of 
David I, Gaythelos and Micelius are separated by ten intermediaries; they 
are: 1, Iber Scot: 2, Nonael: 3, Nod: 4, Aldoch: 5, Erchata: 6, Death: 7, Brath: 
8, Bregan: 9, Reande: 10, Bile. There is no Irish equivalent of Reande (9); 
Iber Scot corresponds to one or both Ebers; the others correspond to nos. 
12-19 of the Irish list. The Poppleton MS genealogy has Nema for Reande 
(9), inserts Brige as father of Nema, and combines Nonael (2) with Iber Scot 
(1) to give Nonaill Hemir; it thus preserves ten as the number of intermediary 
figures. Wyntoun adds Broge between Bregan (8) and Reande (Weande, 
Neande) (9), and thus has eleven intermediaries. 

In the genealogies of David I and William I figures corresponding to nos. 
1-2 and 4-11 of the Irish genealogies appear above Fenius Farsaid, grand- 
father of Gaythelos (see above c.18, 11.49-56, 50; below II c.5, I1.9-15); these 
correspond even more closely to the genealogies found in the fragmentary 
Dublin, Trinity College MS H.2.15, no.1 (Lebor Gabdla, 11, 46-47), which 
take the line of the Scots back to the Tower of Babel in the figure of Rifad 
Scot (see above c.9, 1.11 note). The shift avoids the improbability of the story 
usually given in Lebor Gabdla that Gaythelos was a contemporary both of 
Ninus son of Belus and of the Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea. 

3-4. whoever ... people: cf. below IV c.1, Il.8-37. Note the combination of 
appointment by the people and right of succession. Cf. Byrne, Kings, 28-39 
(c.2, ‘King and People’). 

5. Another chronicle: i.e. probably chronicle-source B. 

6-16. ... covered: the later extract from chronicle-source B in c.22 below 
suggests that the oppression of the Scots by the Spaniards may in some sense 
be parallel to the oppression of the Fir Bolg by the Greeks. See Lebor Gabdla, 
ii, 124-5, 144-7. 

6. For about 240 years: 1.e. until the succession of Micelius Espayn; see below 
c.22, 1.2. The 240 years are occupied by the ten reigns listed above 1.2 note. 
12-13. possessing ... plunder: cf. Gray, Scalacronica (Chron. Picts-Scots, 
195), describing Gaythelos’ way of life in Spain: ‘I! viuoit od lez soens de 
rauyn sure lez paisens du pays.’ 


22. Grosseteste: cf. above c.14, 1.20; c.18, 11.28-30. 


Chapter 22 
p.55 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.21). See Pluscarden, I c.21 and 
Extracta, 4. 


1-15. __... people: this paragraph 1s presumably based on chronicle-source A. 


2. Micelius Espayn:1.e. Mil of Spain, ancestor of the Milesian aristocracy in 
Ireland and Scotland; see above volume Introduction; c.18, 1.1;¢.21, 1.2. He is 
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primarily an ancestral figure, to whom personally little narrative tradition 1s 
attached. He is not mentioned by Gray in Scalacronica. In Wyntoun (i), 212- 
13) he is Mylet (Milet) son of Myla (Mile). See also below c.27, 1.23. 

The form ‘Micelius’ is probably derived from the account of Partholon 
given in Liber Precursorum, or something closely resembling it. Partholon 
there is not the Partholomus son of Micelius found in 1.7 below, but leader of 
the first group of human settlers in Ireland after the Flood. His supposed 
place of origin is probably to be regarded as Sicily: Tdanic asin Micil Gréc, ‘He 
came from “Micil’? of Greeks’; see Lebor Gabdla, iii, 4, where Macalister 
suggests that ‘Micil’ is a corruption of ‘Sicily’. We may suppose that in the 
form of the tradition used by Fordun the sentence, or something similar, was 
misunderstood as referring to Partholon’s father, and that ‘Micil’ in turn 
became regarded as a form of ‘Mil’. See also below 1.7. 

Partholon is not mentioned in Scalacronica or in Wyntoun. 

One of his predecessors: the reference is probably to Bregan (Bregon, 
Breogan), eponym of Brigantia and in Scottish and Irish genealogies [great- 
great-|grandfather of Mil. His name is not given because Gaythelos has 
already been credited with the foundation of Brigantia; see above c.15, 1.13. 


7. three sons: in Lebor Gabdla Mil is credited with eight sons, Erimon, 

Eber, Ir, (Eber) Donn, Amorgen, Colptha, Airech Febria and Erannan; see, 
e.g., V, 24-25. Cf. above c.18, 1.26. Two figure here; as has been mentioned, 
Partholomus belongs toa different tradition. 

Hermonius: i.e. Erimo6n; he is thus a doublet of Hymec son of Gaythelos 
mentioned above c.18, 1.2. 

Partholomus: i.e. Partholon; see above 1.2. In Lebor Gabdla, 111, 4-5, he isa 
much earlier figure than Mil; he is son of Sera, son of Sru, son of Esru, son of 
Baath, son of Rifad Scot, who is said to have been present at the building of 
the Tower of Babel. The same sequence, with the exception of Partholon, is 
found in the fragmentary version of Lebor Gabdla preserved in Dublin, 
Trinity College MS H.2.15, no.1 (see Lebor Gabala, 11, 46-47): Iarra (for 
Sera), Sru, Esru, Baath and Rifad Scot. The Scottish genealogy of William I 
(KKES, 257) has Aoth (probably to be equated with Aboth; see below II c.5, 
I1.9-15), Srau (Sru), Esro (Esru), Bod (Baath) and Riafach (Rifad); that of 

eDavid I (see below V c.60) has no equivalent of Sru and Baath, but in part 
compensation divides Rifad Scot in two, giving the sequence Jara (= Iarra 
above), Esraw (Esru), Richath ‘Rifad) and Scot. In other versions of Lebor 
Gabala Sru and Esru are grandson and son respectively of Gaedel Glas; see 
Lebor Gabdla, 11, 14-15, 36-37, 62-63. For all this genealogical material cf. also 
above c.21, 1.2; below IIc.5, I1.9-15. Cf. also Brown, Origin-Legend, 257-324. 

Rifad Scot is in some sense a doublet of Gaedel Glas, introduced 
apparently to provide a common ancestor for the leaders of the successive 
postdiluvian invasions of Ireland mentioned in Liber Precursorum, 
Partholon, Nemed, the Fir Bolg, the Tuatha Dé Danann and the Sons of 
Mil, all of whom were regarded as speaking a single language: ‘For of the 
progeny of Rifad Scot is every Taking that took Ireland, except Cessair’ 
(Lebor Gabdla, 111, 128-9); see above cc.9, 1.11; ¢.21, 1.2. At one point in the 
Dublin, Trinity College MS already mentioned he also seems to be identified 
with Fenius Farsaid grandfather of Gaedel Glas; see Lebor Gabdla, 11, 46-47: 
Riphath Scot .i. Feinius Farsaid, ‘Rifad Scot, that is, Fenius Farsaid’. mee also 
above c. 18, I1.49-56, 50. : 
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For additional detail see John Carey, “The Ancestry of Fénius Farsaid’, 
Celtica 21 (1990), 104-12. 

The initial ‘p’ shows that the name Partholon is not originally Gaelic (Q- 
Celtic); it has sometimes been regarded as pre-Celtic. Alternatively it may be 
borrowed from Christian Latin — it is used elsewhere to represent the 
biblical name Bartholomew. See Macalister in Lebor Gabdla, ii, 253. 

The earliest extant account of Partholon is to be found in Nennius 13: 
‘Primus autem venit Partolomus cum mille hominibus, de viris et mulieribus, 
et creverunt usque ad quattuor milia hominum, et venit mortalitas super eos, 
et in una septimana omnes perierunt et non remansit ex illis etiam unus.’ In 
Nennius Partholon, like all the succeeding invaders, comes from Spain to 
Ireland. 


7-8. Hibertus: ie. Eber; he is a doublet of the Hiberus son of Gaythelos 
mentioned abovec.18, 1.1. 


10-11. although... ancient times: i.e. by Hymec and his followers; see above 
c.18, 1.2. Hiber returned to Spain, although he often revisited Ireland. 
Micelius’ descent is from Hiber; see above c.21, ].2. 


14. Hermonius ... Spain: cf. note immediately preceding. The Scottish royal 
line regarded themselves as descendants of Erimon (see above c.18, 1.2). The 
Scottish chroniclers thought it necessary to retain him in Spain as ancestor of 
Simon Brecc who brought the stone of inauguration from Spain to Ireland, 
whence it was afterwards transferred to Scotland; see below cc.27, 28. 


16. Another chronicle: i.e. probably chronicle-source B. 


17-33. ... for ever: this extract indicates that Partholomus was a successor 
of Gaythelos, but makes no mention of Micelius. It may indicate a stage 
intermediate between Liber Precursorum and chronicle-source A, when the 
historical priority of Gaythelos had been established and Partholon was no 
longer regarded as a precursor, although his precise place in the succession 
had not yet been fixed. This would perhaps suggest that chronicle-source B is 
earlier in date than chronicle-source A. 


23-32. So they formed ... Ireland: features apparently derived from a later 
part of Liber Precursorum, the events which led to the arrival of the third 
postdiluvian group of invaders, the Fir Bolg, are incorporated in this part of 
the Partholon story. Cf. Lebor Gabdla, iii, 125: ‘Slavery was imposed upon 
them by the Greeks: they had to carry clay upon rough mountains so that 
they became flowery plains. Thereafter they were weary of their servitude, 
and they went in flight, five thousand strong, and made them ships of their 
bags: [or, as The Quire of Druim Snechta says, they stole the pinnaces of the 
king of Greece for coming therein]. Thereafter they came again into Ireland, 
their land of origin: that was at the end of two hundred and thirty years after 
Nemed.’ The Fir Bolg were exiled descendants of Nemed’s people. 


28. bags: these are the bags from which the Fir Bolg (“Men of Bags’) took 
their name in popular etymology. In Greece they were used to carry clay and, 
according to some texts, were afterwards used to build the coracles in which 


_ the Fir Bolg made their escape to Ireland. 
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Chapter 23 
p.57 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.22). See Pluscarden, I c.22 and 
Extracta, 4. Cf. Gray, Scalacronica (Chron. Picts-Scots, 195), on the arrival 
in Ireland of Gaythelos and his sons: ‘Et com est ymagine et suppose, 
procheignement deuaunt auoit Gurguyns le fitz Belin, roy de Bretaigne, 
assigne cel Ile as gentz extretiz Despayne, queux il troua en Orkany com 
venoit de Denemarc.’ Wyntoun (11, 200-01) has the same story, which he 
attributes to Barbour in the lost Brut: ‘Bot be the Brute yit Barbour says/ Off 
Irischery all othir wayis.’ For the attempt here and in cc.24-25 to discredit 
Monmouth cf. delow II cc. 14-15; 30. 


1-2. History of the Britons: 1.e. the Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey 

of Monmouth. 

5-21. ... present day: adapted from Monmouth, 31. 

5. Gurgunt Bartrud: twenty-first successor of Brutus as king of the Britons. 
Belinus: twentieth successor of Brutus. 

7. Danes... tribute: see Monmouth, 26. 


8. thirty ships: this seems to be derived from the description of the arrival in 
Ireland of the three sons of a soldier of Spain found in Nennius, 13: “Et postea 
venerunt tres filii militis Hispaniae cum triginta ciulis apud illos et cum 
triginta conjugibus in unaquaque ciula.’ 


11. Spain: as noted above c.22, 1.7, in Nennius all the invasions of Ireland — 


originate in Spain. 
18. sent men with them: cf. the development of this idea discussed below 
c.25, ll.11-14 note. 


19-20. Jreland ... inhabitants: in Monmouth, as in Nennius and Lebor 
Gabdla, the first postdiluvian occupation of Ireland is that of Partholon and 
his followers. 


Chapter 24 
pp.57-S9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.23). See Pluscarden, I c.23 and 
Extracta, 4. 


9. thirdage: for the ages of the world see above c.7, I.1 -2. 
9-11. Abdon... occurred: see above c.8, 11.54, 55. 


11-12. reign ... begun: in Lebor Gabdla 11, 269, Partholon is said to have 
taken Ireland in the sixtieth year of the age of Abraham. 


13. after... Rome:i.e. by the Gauls after the battle of the Allia (390 BC). Cf. 
Eusebius/Jerome, 118. 


13-19. For... force: this is based on Monmouth, 28-30. 
14. Belinus: see above c.23, 1.5. 
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15. Brennius: in classical sources the name of the (sole) Gaulish king is 
Brennus. See OCD, 179. 


19-20. in the 364th... Eutropius: see Eutropius, Breviarium, 22, 24. 


20-27. The year ... goose: no precise source has been identified, but the 
passage is loosely related to Eusebius/Jerome, 116-25. 


21-23. Artaxerxes... written: see above c.8, 11.85-86, 88-89. 


24. Senones: the last Gauls to settle in Italy. They are said by some authors 
to have taken a leading part in the capture of Rome in 390. See OCD, 977. 

25. Capitol: one of the hills of Rome, used especially as a citadel and 
religious centre. See OCD, 202-3. 

27. goose: when the Gauls attempted a night-assault, Marcus Manlius, the 
commander of the garrison was wakened by the cackling of the sacred geese. 
See OCD, 644. 

27-29. _... being: this is based on Isidore, bk.12, c.7.52. 

32-37. Byrights... enemy: source not identified. 


38-43... city: see Monmouth, 30. 


Chapter 25 
p.61 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.24). It is probably original to 
Fordun. See Pluscarden, 1c.24. Not in Extracta. 


2-3. during... Monmouth: see above c.23, ll.5-21. 


3-7. the Picts ... Ireland: the oldest version of this story is to be found in 
Bede, 17-19 (bk.1, c.1), where the Picts come directly to Ireland from 
Scythia. In the Irish Nennius (Chron. Picts-Scots, 30) and in Lebor Gabdla, v, 
178-9, they come from Thrace by way of France where they build the city of 
Poitiers (dép. Vienne). See below c.30, 11.30, 30-31. 

For the history of the Picts, see especially below IV cc. 10-13. 


3. Poitou: ancient French province centring on Poitiers. The name is 
derived from that of a Gaulish people, the Pictavi or Pictones, associated 
with the Picts by popular etymology. 


5. Scots:i.e. Irish. 


6. Albion: i.e. Scotland north of Clyde and Forth. 
further on: see below cc.30, 31. 


9. the king:i.e. Gurgunt. 
10. these people: i.e. the Picts. 


11-14. This is... advice: cf. Higden, Polychronicon, i, 344, following Gerald 
of Wales, Topographia Hibernica, 148: ‘Tandem Gurguntius, Belini regis 
Britanniae filius, de Dacia rediens apud Orcades insulas quosdam 
Basclenses de Hispaniae partibus advectos invenit, quos locum habitationis 
petentes rex ad Hiberniam tunc vacuam transmisit, quibus duces aliquos ex 
suis designavit. Ex quo videtur quod de jure antiquo Hibernia debeat ad 
Britanniam pertinere.’ 
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Notice that the men (‘homines’) who in Monmouth are sent by Gurgunt 
with the Basques to Ireland (see above c.23, 1.18) have become leaders 
(‘duces’). 

In Gerald of Wales and Higden these Basques are presented as if they were 
the sixth group to invade Ireland. Their invasion, unparalleled in any Irish 
source, is later than that of the sons of Mil. 

12. their own king: i.e. the king of what later became England. 


13. idle chatter of the people: i.e. as preserved in the words of Gerald of 
Wales and Higden quoted above. 

17-26. ... know: source not identified. The paragraph is possibly the work 
of Fordun himself — certainly of someone who was concerned to deny that 
English claims of sovereignty might be extended to include the Scots. 


Chapter 26 
p.63 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.25). It is probably original to 
Fordun. See Pluscarden, 1c.25. Notin Extracta. 
4-10. Justin ... Arsanius: see Vincent IV, c.17, quoting from a part of 
Helinandus not now extant. 
4. Justin: see Justin, Epitoma, 76 (bk.10, c.3). 
5. Arges son of King Ochus: i.e. Arses son of Artaxerxes II Ochus; see 
above c.8, 11.89-90, 90-91. 
6. Darius: see above c.8, ll.91-92. 
6-7. Tertullian ... one year: see Tertullian, Adversus Judaeos, c.8 (PL, 2 
col.653). 
7-8. Isidore... four years: see Isidore, bk.5,c.39.21. 
8-9. Jerome ... Arxes: see S. Hieronymi Presbyteri Commentariorum in 
Danielem Libri II (Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina LXXV A, 841), 
where the form is given as Arsen. 
9-10. Others ... Arsanius: see Comestor, ‘Esther’, c.3 (PL, 198, col.1495). 
Arsamus, the form printed in PL, is perhaps the result of minim confusion. 
10-22. Not even... itself: the passage is based on Isidore, bk.15, c.1.1-2, with 
the material condensed and partly rearranged. 
12. Sallust: see De Coniuratione Catilinae, c.6.1 (A. Ernout [ed.], Salluste 
[Paris, 1947], 60). 

Isidore: \sidore (loc.cit.) does no more than quote Sallust’s statement on 
the Trojan foundation of Rome. 
14. Evander: originally Evander was a minor god or daemon, belonging to 
the circle of Pan and worshipped in Arcadia, especially at Palantion. In Italy 
he was connected with the worship of Faunus (identified with Pan) and was 
regarded as the first settler at Rome. When he left Arcadia, he came to Italy 


and landed on the left bank of the Tiber. He made a settlement on a hill 
which he called Pallanteum after his native city. This afterwards was known 
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as the Palatine. He became an ally of the Trojan Aeneas; in the course of the 
conflict which ensued Pallas son of Evander was killed by Turnus (see below 
IV c.52, 11.37, 38). Evander and his son are prominent in bks.8-12 of Virgil’s 
Aeneid. See OCD, 425-6. 


15. ... Rome: see Virgil, Aeneid, bk.8, 1.313 (J. Conington [ed.], Publi Vergili 
Maronis Opera{London and Cambridge, 1907], 235), where the received text 
reads arcis, ‘of the citadel’ rather than urbis, ‘of the city’. 


16. Ennius: see Annales, bk.1, fragments 32-37 (E.M. Steuart [ed.], The 
Annals of Quintus Ennius [Cambridge, 1925}, 8-10). 

It would be interesting to know the source of this unexpected reference, 
not included in the relevant section of Isidore (see above Il. 10-22). During the 
medieval period Ennius was not a well known authority. 

Eutropius: see Breviarium, 8 (bk.1,c.1). 


20-21. or rather writers of fiction: the phrase is not found 1n Isidore, in the 
Latin text the play on words (‘comentatores vel comentores’) is Fordun’s 
own and appears to be aimed at Monmouth. 


22-23. For ... known: source not identified; cf. Walther, Proverbia, 
no.37,937a. 

Chapter 27 

pp.63-65 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.26). See Pluscarden, I c.26 and 
Extracta, 4. In the translation we have normalized Irish names using the 
Index of Personal Names in O’Brien, Corpus, 493-750. 


1. aforesaid island: 1.e. Ireland. 


2. as the chronicles tell us: the plural probably indicates that chronicle- 
sources A, B and possibly C did not differ significantly in this part of the 
narrative. Cf. Gray, Scalacronica (Chron. Picts-Scots, 196); Wyntoun, 1, 212- 
13, 344-7. 

third: for the first two see above cc. 18, 22. 


3. Simon Brecc: in Lebor Gabdla, v, 252-3, Siomon Brecc 1s 37th in the list 
of kings of Ireland. He was a descendant of Erimon, and his reign lasted for 
six years. He was killed by Dui Finn, son of Siom6n’s predecessor Sétna 
Innarrad of the line of Eber. Siomén Brecc is described as a contemporary, 
not of Manasses (as here), but of a much later figure, Xerxes I, fifth king of 
the Persians (see above c.8, 1.84; Eusebius/Jerome, 108). He is not singled out 
as in any way remarkable. 

In Fordun the prominence of Simon may owe something to the earlier 
figure of Semeon, son of Iarbonel the Soothsayer, son of Nemed, who led the 
remnants of his people from Ireland to Greece ‘and it is of the progeny of 
that Semeon that the Gailloin and the Fir Bolg and the Fir Domnann are’ 
(Lebor Gabala, iti, 149). Semeon is primarily the ancestor of the Fir Bolg (see 
above c.22, 1I.23-32). The Scottish royal line belonged to the Erainn, 
ultimately identical with the Fir Bolg, although the relationship tends to be 
obscured; cf. O’Rahilly History and Mythology, 54, 81. It is not improbable 
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that a Fir Bolg ancestral figure, more or less disguised, would play an 
important part in Scottish historical traditions. 


3-4. Bricht .... Lentiginosus: Brecc (Scottish Gaelic breac, ‘speckled, 
freckled’) is accurately rendered by the Latin adjectives varius, ‘parti- 
coloured’ and ‘lentiginosus’ ‘freckled’. The misleading rendering bricht, 
‘bright’, depends on the superficial spelling resemblance between the Gaelic 
and the Scots adjectives. 


6-21. Manasses ... Romans: the source is probably Vincent IV cc.104, 106, 
derived from Comestor, ‘4 Kings’, cc.31, 32 (PL, 198, col.1414). 

Fordun follows his usual practice of giving unusually detailed dates for 
the more significant events 1n his history. Cf. above c.11, ll.1-4; below IIc.1, 
1.18; 1Vc.3, l1.3-8. 


6. Manasses: see above c.8, 1.76, where the form is ‘Manasseh’. Manasses 
reigned BC 692-38. 


10. Isaiah: i.e. the prophet, supposed author of the Old Testament book 
which bears his name. 


13. wooden saw: the meaning may be a wood-saw, a saw for cutting timber. 
The story originates in the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah, a 2c Jewish- 
Christian writing. See R.H. Charles (trans.), The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 2 vols. (London, 1913), ii, 155-62. 

pool of Siloam: almost certainly the modern Birket Silwan, which receives 
through an underground conduit, probably made by King Hezekiah, its 


waters from the Virgin’s Spring (Ain Sitti Maryam) from the other side of the - 


eastern hill of Jerusalem. See ODCC, 1275. 


18. sent: the etymology for Siloam (Hebrew, ny, ‘Shiloah’) is perhaps 
from, M'2U ‘shalach’, to send. 


20-21. Numa... Romans: Numa traditionally established, not Roman law, 
but the old Roman religion — the religion of Numa. He is said to have 
reigned BC 715-673. 


22-31. ... Micelius Espayn: for the genealogical sequence cf. O’Brien, 
Corpus, 1, 3, 6 (genealogies of the kings of Leinster); 16-17 (the kings of 
Osraige); 117, 123 (kings of Ireland), 129 (explanatory notes). It may also be 
established from the Reim Riograide, ‘Roll of the Kings’ (see Lebor Gabala, v, 
152-415) where it is partly obscured by the succession of kings from other 
lines , especially that of Erimon’s brother Eber. Fordun’s Latin text, like other 
Scottish versions, offers the genealogy in a corrupt form; cf. below V c.60; 
KKES, 257; Wyntoun, 11, 212-3. In the translation we have attempted correc- 
tions, the more important details of which are given in subsequent notes. 
Reign-details in ‘Roll of the Kings’ often indicate that the monarchs were 


in fact ancestor-divinities and culture-heroes. Cf. especially ‘The Ancient . 


Genealogies’, c.4 of Mac Neill, Celtic Ireland; O’Rahilly, History and 
Mythology, passim. 


22. En Dub: the Latin text has ‘Fonduff’, which is also found below V c.60, 
the genealogy of David I. Wyntoun has ‘Coryne-Duf’ (Wemyss MS); 
‘Eoyme-Duff (Cottonian MS). The genealogy of William I in the Poppleton 
MS (KKES, 257) has ‘EunDinb’ and makes ‘Bricc’ intermediate between 
him and his apparent grandson Simon (Semon). In the Irish sources Simon is 
son of Aedan Glas, whom Fordun and the other Scottish sources make two 
persons, Simon’s grandfather and great-grandfather. In O’Brien, Corpus, i, 
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129, En Dub is recorded as brother of Aedan Glas, and therefore uncle of 
Simon Brecc. He does not figure as monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’, where 
indeed he makes no appearance. 

The epither is the adjective dubh, ‘black’. 


23. still living in Spain: Fordun assumes that En Dub and his predecessors 
were rulers over the Scots in Spain. The corresponding figures in Lebor 
Gabala and other Irish sources held power in Ireland. Cf. above c.21, 1.2. 


24. Aedan Glas: he does not figure as monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’, In all 
the Scottish genealogies his name is divided to give two figures, represented 
in Fordun’s Latin text by Etheon and Glachez. 

The epithet is the adjective glas, ‘green’. 

Nuadu Find Fail: he is 32nd monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’ (Lebor Gabdla, 
v, 246-9); his reign lasted for sixty (forty) years, and he was a contemporary 
of Fraortes, sixth king of the Medes (see Eusebius/Jerome, 95). His name 
Nuadu, derived from that of the pagan Celtic divinity Nodons, and his 
epithets (“Fair One of Ireland’) suggest that he is a euhemerized Otherworld 
ancestor figure, ultimately identical with Nuadu Argatlam (‘Silverhand’), 
king of the supernatural Tuatha Dé Danann. O’Rahilly regards the name as 
connected with Irish snuad, ‘aspect, hue’ (originally ‘cloud’), Welsh nudd, 
‘mist, haze’; the meaning, he suggests, is something like ‘the cloud-maker’ 
(History and Mythology, 467, 490, 495). Cf. Mac Neill, Celtic Ireland, 55: ‘It 
is surely most probable that every Nuadu to whom the filidh assign a remote 
prehistoric place in the pedigrees, be he Nuadu Fuildon, Nuadu Find Fail, 
Nuadu Necht, or Nuadu Declam, is but a reappearance of Nuadu 
Silverhand and of the Nodons or Nodens of the ancient British inscriptions.’ 

In ‘Roll of the Kings’, 246-9, Nuadu Find Fail is killed by Bres 
(‘Handsome’), who succeeds him as 33rd monarch. The disastrous successor 
of Nuadu Argatlam in the monarchy of the Tuatha Dé Danann is also Bres, 
a point which strongly implies an ultimate identity of the two Nuadus. 

Giallchad: the name is perhaps connected with Irish giall, ‘hostage’. In 
‘Roll of the Kings’ (Lebor Gabala, v, 247) he is 30th monarch with a reign of 
nine years. He is contemporary with Fraortes, sixth king of the Medes (see 
Eusebius/Jerome, 95). As we have indicated by square brackets, he does not 
appear in any Scottish version of the genealogy. 


25. Ailill Oalchl6en: he does not figure as monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’. 

Sirnae: i.e. Sirna Soegalach, 27th monarch during the reign of Deioces, 
fifth king of the Medes (see Lebor Gabdla, 240-45; Eusebius/Jerome, 91). He 
avenged the death of his great-grandfather Rothechtaid at the hands of the 
Ulstermen, and was himseif killed by Rothechtaid Roth, the 28th monarch. 
His role as culture-hero is indicated by the fact that ‘in his time hosting began 
in Ireland.’ His mythological status is indicated by the fact that he fought a 
battle against the monstrous Fomoire. | 

The epithet appears to mean “good warrior’. 

_Dén: he is another ultimately Otherworld figure. His name means ‘swift’, 
also “quickly revolving (like a wheel)’; modern Irish dian, ‘intense, vehement, 
hard, severe’. O’Rahilly (History and Mythology, 472-3) identifies him with 
Dian Cécht, healer among the Tuatha Dé Danann, who restored the 
wounded arm of Nuadu Airgatlam and whose name suggests that he should 
be regarded as primarily a sun-god. Dén does not figure as monarch in ‘Roll 
of the Kings’. 
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Demail: he does not figure as monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’. His name 
means ‘demon’ (modern Irish deabhal or diabhall). 


26. Rothechtaid: in ‘Roll of the Kings’ (Lebor Gabdla, v, 228-31), he is 15th 
monarch, contemporary with the 35th king of the Assyrians, Acrazapes (see 
Eusebius/Jerome, 79). He reigned for twenty-two years and was killed by the 
Ulstermen. Again he is probably a euhemerized Otherworld figure. 
According to O’Rahilly (History and Mythology, 295) his name means ‘great 
traveller’ and is probably to be associated with the sun-god, the traveller of 
the heavens. Rothechtaid belongs distinctively to the mythological period 
before Ireland had completely assumed its later form. During his reign there 
was one river-burst, in which the Nith (now the Castletown River, Co. 
Louth) made its appearance. 

In an alternative version of the story, Rothechtaid fell in battle with the 
Fomoire. See too below c.29, I1.5-6. 

Moen: i.e. ‘the Dumb’ (modern Irish maon), a title which appears 
elsewhere as a by-name for Labraid (‘the Speaker’) Loingsech (‘the exile’), 
ancestor-deity of the Laigin of Leinster and Otherworld power. See 
O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 103. 

“Ochmain”, the form of Moen found in Fordun’s Latin text, is paralleled 
by the form ‘Ogmayn’ found below V c.60; by “Ogmach’ in the Poppleton 
MS (see KKES, 257), and by ‘Chamaell’ (Wemyss MS) or “Temael’ 
(Cottonian MS), the forms found in Wyntoun, ii, 212-13. These all derive 
from Middle Irish ‘Ogoman’, found once in the Irish genealogies as an 
alternative to ‘Moen’. See O’Brien, Corpus, i, 3 and ‘Index of Personal 
Names’. 

Oengus Olmugaid: in ‘Roll of the Kings’ (Lebor Gabdla, v, 220-29) he is 
13th monarch, contemporary with Ofratalus (= Ofratanes or Ofrataeus), 
thirty-third or thirty-fourth king of the Assyrians (see Eusebius/Jerome, 74, 
76). It should be added that the Stowe version of this part of Lebor Gabdla 
contains a different synchronism which makes the early kings of Ireland 
contemporary with the Ptolemies. During his time three lough-bursts and 
one sea-burst occurred; seven plains were cleared. 

The account of Oengus’ predecessor, Eochu Mumu (Lebor Gabdla, v, 219) 
includes an attempt to explain the epithet Olmugaid: ‘This is why he was 
called Ol-muccaid; the daughter of Mogaeth Mor-olach (the great drinker), 
son of Mofebis, was his mother, and she gave great drinkings; or ‘the great 
drink of Mogaeth’ etc.’ This assumes that the first element is Irish /, ‘drink’. 
Eochu Mumu, whom Oengus killed in fair fight, was son of Mofebis, and 
therefore Oengus’ maternal grand-uncle. 


27. Fiachu Labrinne: he is 11th monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’ (Lebor 
Gabdla, v, 216-19), contemporary with Piritiades (Peritiades), thirty-second 
king of the Assyrians (see Eusebius/Jerome, 73). During his reign three 
water-battles occurred, one at sea, one in a swamp, and one ‘against the Erna 
of the Fir Bolg in the place where Lough Erne now is’ — ie. in Co. 
Fermanagh. One lough-burst and three river-bursts occurred, that of Lough 
Erne after the battle, and of the Flesk, the Maine and the Roughty, Co. 
Kerry. His epithet is derived from the old name of the Roughty, Labrann, 
earlier *Labarona or *Labrona, ‘talkative one’ (see O’Rahilly, History and 
Mythology, 4). Cf. the various Scottish streams with names like Lavern or 
Levern; see CPNS, 431; Nicolaisen, Scottish Place-Names, 177..The name 
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means ‘Fiachu of the Labrann’. He is probably to be regarded as an 
ancestor-divinity whose chief associations were with water. 

Smirgoll: he does not figure as monarch tn ‘Roll of the Kings’, but is said 
to have fallen at the hands of the 10th monarch, Eochu Faebarglas, ‘the 
blue-bladed’ (see Lebor Gabala, v, 212-15). 

Smreth ... Senboth: neither figures as monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’. The 
name Smreth is literally ‘the smeared one’ — perhaps with reference to the 
blood of his enemies or sacral victims (see CPNS, 17-18). Senboth means 
‘old booth, hut’. 


28. Tigernmas: he is 7th monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’ (see Lebor Gabdla, 
v, 202-09), contemporary with Thineus, Dercylas (Dercylus) and Eupales 
(Eupalmes), twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth and thirtieth kings respectively of 
the Assyrians (see Eusebius/Jerome, 64, 66, 68). His name means ‘lordly one’. 
He reigned for seventy-seven or one hundred years. During his reign nine 
lough-bursts and the burst of three black rivers occurred. “In the time of 
Tigernmas were purple and blue and green first put upon a garment in 
Ireland. By him were first made brooches and fringes and ornaments. By him 
was gold first smelted in Ireland’ (Lebor Gabdla, ut cit.). He died while 
worshipping Crom Cruaich, the king-idol of Ireland. 

Follach: he does not figure as monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’. His name 
means ‘negligent’. 

Ethrél: he is 5th monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’ (see Lebor Gabala, v, 194- 
7), contemporary with Tautanes and Flaitheus (Teutaeus), twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh kings respectively of the Assyrians (see Eusebius/Jerome, 59, 
62). He reigned for twenty years. Seven (six) plains were cleared by him. 


29. larél Faith: he is 4th monarch in ‘Roll of the Kings’ (see Lebor Gabdla, 
v, 188-95), contemporary with Tautanes. He reigned for ten years. During 
his reign twelve plains were cleared and seven royal forts were dug. The three 
Finns and the three Comges burst over land. There were three river-bursts, 
that of the Suir, Co. Waterford, and two others. 

Iarél Faith is perhaps to be identified with Nuadu Argatlam; see Mac 
Neill, Celtic Ireland, 52-55. 

The epithet Faith means ‘prophet’, modern Irish faidh. 


29-30. Hermonius... Hibertus: see above c.22, ll.7, 7-8, 14. 
31. Micelius Espayn: see above c. 22, 1.2. 


32-33. legend of Saint Congall: not identified; see Brown, Origin- Legend, 
121-4. Brown suggests that the story of Simon Brecc as narrated in the 
following chapter may represent an alternative Scottish origin-legend, per- 
haps of Erainn origin, and possibly of considerable antiquity. Cf. above 1.3. 

Congall may perhaps be identified with Comgall, founder of the monastic 
community of Bangor, Co. Down, and friend of Columba. He lived ca 515- 
ca 601 (SEH, 395-7). He founded a monastery in Tiree ARG (C. Plummer, 
Vitae, 11, 11). His legend is extant in two forms (Plummer, ut cit., 11, 3-21; 
W.W. Heist, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae [Brussels, 1965], 332-4), neither of 
which contains any material relevant to Fordun. 
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Chapter 28 
pp.65—67 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.27). See Pluscarden, 1 c.27 and 
Extracta, 4-5. 


1-15. _... royalty: this paragraph is taken from the lost legend of St Congall. 
In detail it differs markedly, not only from the preceding chapter, but from 
general Irish and Scottish tradition. The name Milo (1.1) is derived from the 
Irish Mil. Fordun may not have recognized the consequent identity with his 
own Micelius. Milo, like Mil and Micelius, had several sons, but the only one 
named is Simon Brecc, usually regarded as a remote descendant (see the 
genealogy above c.27, 1].22-31). Although he is not heir, Simon Brecc is his 
father’s favourite son. Consequently he is given the ancient stone chair 
which has been the token of sovereignty for the Scots of Spain, and is sent 
with an army to win himself a kingship in Ireland. There is no Irish parallel 
for this expedition; the nearest parallels are to be found in Scalacronica 
(Chron. Picts-Scots, 196), in Wyntoun (ii, 344-7) and in Chronicon 
Rhythmicum, \1.35-49 (Chron. Picts-Scots, 333). In none of these does Simon 
Brecc appear to be a Scot by birth; in Scalacronica he is the favourite 
youngest son of an unnamed king of Spain who gives him the stone on which 
the kings of Spain had long been crowned. Simon brings it to Ireland where 
he becomes king, apparently by marriage to an Irish girl descended from the 
Scots, who places the stone in the most sovereign beautiful place of the 
country, called to this day the Royal Place (‘le plus souerain bele lieu du pays 
que au iour de huy port le noune, li Lieu Real’). Wyntoun appears to ignore 
the fact that he has already (11, 212-13) given the Irish descent of Simon 
Brecc; instead Simon now becomes son of an unnamed ‘mychti king/That 
had all Spanye in gouernyng’, by whom he is given the stone and told to seize 
Ireland, making the stone his seat there, as it had been for his ancestors in 
Spain. In Chronicon Rhythmicum the name of the King of the Spaniards is 
Milo and he is a remote descendant of Gaizilglas (Gaythelos). He has several 
sons, of whom his favourite is Simon Brecc. He gives him the stone which his 
ancestor had brought from Egypt, telling him that his descendants would 
reign wherever the stone was placed. Simon took the stone to Ireland, 
whence his descendant Lorimonie (Loarn) brought it to Scotland. 


None of these versions contains any indication that the Irish location 


chosen for the stone had been Tara, co. Meath (cf. below 1.12). 

Fordun is not likely to have introduced the names Milo and Tara; it may 
therefore be assumed that he found them in the legend of St Congall. The 
lack of these names in Scalacronica and Wyntoun, and of Tara in Chronicon 


Rhythmicum, together with the presentation of Simon Brecc as son of a king | 


of Spain who in Scalacronica obtained the throne of Ireland only by 
marriage, may indicate that neither of these writers had direct access to the 
legend, but used other more or less closely related versions. The existence of 
such versions, possibly identical with chronicle-sources A, B and even C, is 
indicated by the name Milo found in Chronicon Rhythmicum.and by the 
variant accounts of the origin of the stone found in Il. 16-35 below. 


5. marble throne: i.e. the Stone of Destiny, perhaps now part of the 


furnishings of Westminster Abbey (below X c.2, 1.7). The reference to Tara 
shows that Fordun and his sources wished to identify it with the phallic Lia 
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Fail, ‘pillar-stone of Ireland’, which has recently been re-erected on Tara 
Hill. In its earlier recumbent position it was misinterpreted as a /ecc or flag- 
stone upon which the king had stood at his inauguration. In Irish sources the 
Stone arrives, not from Spain with Simon Brecc, but with the Tuatha Dé 
Danann from the city of Failias in the northern islands of the world (i.e. from 
the Otherworld). ‘It is the Tuatha Dé Danann who brought with them the 
Great Fal that was in Temair, i.e. the Lia Fail Fis [‘Irish pillar-stone of 
knowledge’], whence is ‘Mag Fail’ [‘plain of Fal’] the name of Ireland. He 
under whom it should utter a cry was king of Ireland: till Cu Chulaind struck 
it, for it cried not under himself nor under his fosterling, Lugaid son of the 
three Finds of Emain. And the stone made no cry from that out, save only 
under Conn’ (Lebor Gabdla, iv, 175). 

The Lia Fail and Stone of Destiny exemplify in einen different ways 
the widespread and ancient association of sacred stones with ceremonies of 
royal inauguration, an association which in the case of the British monarchy 
remains alive to the present day. The two differ in mode of use; it is 
impossible to think of the Lia Fail as a chair. See KKES, 131-2; Byrne, Kings, 
27, 57, 63-64. 

Fordun allows some poetical exaggeration in the description of the Stone, 
which he had probably never seen. 

For a full discussion of the variant forms of material connected with the 
Stone see Brown, Origin-Legend, 221-37. 


8. anchor: this is a variant on the classical metaphor of the ship of state; cf. 
E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), 154-8. The anchor visualized is a large 
block of stone attached to a rope by which it is lowered from ship to sea- 
bottom. Cf. above cc.12, 1.29 (chronicle-source A); 13, 1.19 (chronicle-source 
B); below 1.18. Cf. also Chronicon Rhythmicum, 1.30: ‘Hic lapis, ut fatur, hec 
anchora vite vocatur.’ 


11-12. place ... Tara: the “Themor’ of the Latin text represents Irish 
teamhair (genitive teamhrach, whence ‘Tara’), ‘an elevated spot 
commanding an extensive prospect, fortified site built on such a spot’; there 
are several places so named in Ireland and Scotland; see Joyce, Irish Names 
of Places, 1, 283-5; CPNS, 505. The description here is obviously based on 
knowledge of the Gaelic meaning of the word. 

On the Tara kingship see Byrne, Kings, 48-69. 


16-35. __... /aid: this paragraph is not based on the legend of St Congall; it 
appears to have three sources indicated by the phrases ‘One story —’ (1.16), 
‘others say —’ (1.17), ‘as is affirmed in writings’ (1.28). The first and second 
might be equated with chronicle-sources A and B; the third, less’ poe 
with chronicle-source C. 


17. other royal appurtenances: in Lebor Gabala, iv, 144-5, the Tuatha Dé 
Danann bring with them to Ireland not only the Lia Fail but also the spear of 
Lug, the sword of Nuadu, and the cauldron of the Dagda. The function of 
each is mythological; the spear and sword are variant forms of the divine 
lightning-weapon; the cauldron provides the inexhaustible Otherworld feast 
(see O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 58-74, 121-3). These were perhaps 
the original royal appurtenances, rationalized virtually to nothing in the 
present text. 


18. anchors: cf. above 1.8. The metaphor of the ship of state is still 
subliminally present. The account of the origin of the Lia Fail which follows 
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clashes absolutely with everything preceding and has no parallel in Irish 
writings. Simon Brecc nevertheless recognizes that the Stone is a gift from 
the Otherworld, here in the form of the land under the sea. 


24. the gods: cf. previous note. For a similar emphasis on the paganism of 
the early Scots cf. above cc. 12, 1.10; 14, 1.18; 16, 1118-19; 17, Il.15-20. 


28-35. prophecy... laid: the prophecy relates primarily to the situation after 
1296 when Edward I of England removed the Stone of Destiny from Scone 
to Westminster Abbey. The prophecy was apparently fulfilled by a series of 
events which Fordun could not have imagined when in 1603 James VI 
ascended the English throne. 


34-35. _... laid: source not identified. 


36-41. ... given above: these comments appear to be Fordun’s. Seizures of 
the Stone by Spanish chieftains or the native Irish are not recorded elsewhere 
and may be Fordun’s own invention, perhaps in retaliation to Irish claims 
that the Lia Fail was still at Tara. The distinction between Scots (Simon 
Brecc, his ancestors and descendants) and native Irish (other descendants of 
Gaythelos and any earlier indigenous population) is Fordun’s. Implicit in 
the paragraph is the belief that the Stone could be recovered from England 
only as the result of military action. 


43. Greeks and Egyptians: see above cc.1, 1.3; 9, 1.2, 11-12;11,1.11. 


49. both... alone: i.e. the association of the word ‘Gaels’ with speakers of 
Gaelic prevents its use as a general term for ‘inhabitants of Scotland’. Well 
before Fordun’s time the centre of political and linguistic gravity had moved 
from Highlands to Lowlands. 


51-54. ... forbidden: source not identified; cf. similar but different line 
below XI c.49, 1.58. 


Chapter 29 
p.69 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.28). See Pluscarden, 1 c.28 and 
Extracta, 5. 


3. islands of Albion: i.e. primarily the islands of the Firth of Clyde. The 
term Albion is used to mean Scotland north and west of the Firth of Clyde 
and the Clyde-Forth valley. 

Fordun silently dismisses any suggestion that the Briton Albanactus son 
of Brutus was the first to establish a settlement in Albion or Albany (see 
Monmouth, 15 [c.23]); cf, below XI cc.40, 11.35-37; 615 11.6-7. 

3-4. never ... cultivated: in Lebor Gabdla, iv, 10-11, 22-23, 34-35, an 
apparently earlier settlement is described when the surviving Fir Bolg escape 
to the Scottish islands after their defeat by the invading Tuatha Dé Danann 
in the first battle of Mag Tuired: “The Fir Bolg fell in that battle all but a few, 


and they went out of Ireland in flight from the Tuatha De Danann, into Ara 


[Arran BTE]}, and Ie [Islay ARG] and Rachra [Rathlin, Co. Antrim] and 
other islands besides ... And they were in those islands till thé time of the 
Provincials over Ireland, till the Cruithne [Picts] drove them out.’ Bute is not 
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specifically mentioned, but is probably included. The tradition in which 
Fordun wrote attempted to suppress references to the Tuatha Dé Danann. 
This passage is likely to be a later rationalization of the settlement described 
in Lebor Gabala. 


5-6. Eochaid... Brecc: this is a mistake. In the genealogy of David I (see 
below V c.60) it is said of the Rothechtaid who is Simon Brecc’s ancestor 
rather than descendant (see above c.27, 1.26), “hic primus inhabitavit insulas 
Scotie.” No Rothechtaid appears below Simon Brecc. As already noted 
above c.27, 1.26, the name means ‘great traveller’ and so is appropriate for a 
settler in a remote island. 

Almost certainly there is additional confusion with the Echdachriada (see 
KKES, 257), Echach Riatai (see O’Brien, Corpus, 1, 329), Euchodius Ried 
(see below V c.60) or Reuda (see Bede, bk.1, c.1) who according to Bede 
established the Scots in Scotland. He is the eponym of DalRiata; see below 
c.36, 1l.8-9. 

The forename Eochaid is indicative both of his supernatural nature and of 
his function as an ancestor figure; cf. O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 467: 
“The non-historical parts of the various Irish pedigrees are largely filled out 
with names which originally were appellations of the ancestor-deity, but 
which are treated by the genealogists as the names of human ancestors ... 
Among such names two are especially prominent, viz. Eochaid or Eochu, and 
Nuadu.’ Nuadu has already been mentioned (see above c.27, 1.24); the name 
Eochaid pertains ultimately to Eochaid Ollathair (“Great Father’), the 
Dagda (‘Good God’) mentioned already as master of the Cauldron of Plenty 
(see above c.28, 1.17). 


6. island of Rothesay: Rothesay probably began as the Norse name for 
Bute BTE in the Firth of Clyde. It is a compound of a personal name (not 
Rothechtaid) and ey, ‘island’; see W.F.H. Nicolaisen, M. Gelling and M. 
Richards, The Names of Towns and Cities in Britain (London, 1970), 164. 
The name became particularly attached to the castle of the island, afterwards 
to the settlement, created a royal burgh in 1401, which grew up in its vicinity. 

During the 14c castle and island belonged to the hereditary Stewards of 
Scotland, the Stewarts. Fordun compiled his work during the reign of the 
first Stewart to ascend the throne, Robert I (1371-90), and it is possible that 
his speculation on the origin of the name Rothesay, not paralleled in the 
genealogy of David I, Scalacronica or Wyntoun, is tailored to the king’s 
personal interests. On the other hand, the reference to Brendan (see 1.9 
below) may indicate a source in the lost Legend of St Brendan (see above 
volume Introduction; c.9, 1.19). 


9. Brendan: see preceding note. The reference is probably to the Irish 
Brendan of Clonfert, the Navigator (see ODS, 59-60). From the late Middle 
Ages to the 17c the followers of Stewart of Bute were known as Brandanis, 
apparently from their connection with the saint; see DOST, s.v. Brandane; 
see below XI c.34, 1.46. Despite this, we have found no trace of a dedication 
to Brendan on the island. 


9-10. booth ... bothy: the reference is to Gaelic both, ‘booth, hut’, from the 
diminutive of which bothan 1s derived Scots bothy, ‘rough hut’ (see CSD s.v.; 
the etymology suggested there differs slightly from that in DOST and SND.) 
The etymology is possible, although the name existed long before St 
Brendan. See Rivet and Smith, Place-Names, 273, s.v. Botis, where the 
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etymology gives proper emphasis to Welsh bod as well as its Gaelic cognate. 
In CPNS (96) a derivation from Old Irish 561, ‘fire’, is proposed. 


11. double name; this is accurate; the situation arises from the coexistence 
of an older Celtic and a younger Norse name for the island. 


Chapter 30 
pp.69-71 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.29). See Pluscarden, 1 c.29. Not in 
Extracta. It is the first of three which contain versions of the Pictish origin- 


legend, on which see especially Chadwick, Early Scotland, 81-88; G.S. . 


MacEoin, “On the Irish Legend of the Origin of the Picts’, Studia Hibernica 4 
(1964), 138-54 (MacEoin’s analysis of textual relations is not wholly 
convincing); Miller, ‘Matriliny’, 133-61. 

The three sources from which the chapter derives may correspond to 
chronicle-sources A, B and C. The account of Pictish origins given above 
c.25, 1l.3-7, seems to correspond most closely to the one here-attributed to 
chronicle-source A. 


1-17. _... dowry: this paragraph may be derived from chronicle-source A. 


1. along time: this corresponds to the chronology adopted below IV c.10. 
Contrast the Irish poem Cruithnig cid dosfarclam, “The Cruithnigh, who 
established them?’ (see J.H. Todd [ed.], The Irish Version of the Historia 
Britonum of Nennius [Dublin, 1848], 126-51; and Chron. Picts-Scots, 32-44), 

where the main body of the Picts (Cruithnigh, ‘the people of Britain’) are said 
to have been expelled from Ireland during the reign of Erimon (see above 
c.22, 11.7-8, 14). The poem refers to Macbeth (1040-58) either as current or as 
last king of the Picts, and in Lebor Gabdla, v, 178-9 authorship is attributed 
to Flann Mainistrech, who died in 1056. A mid-eleventh century date of 
composition. is thus probable. In Lebor Gabdla, v, 174-5 the death of Erimon 
is placed in the reign of Mithraeus, twenty-fifth king of the Assyrians (see 
Eusebius/Jerome, 57). 


3. Picts: a people first mentioned by two anonymous Latin panegyrists, 
one of the Emperor Constantius I Chlorus (293-306), the other of his son, 
Constantine I (307-37); see R.A.B. Mynors (ed.), X/J Panegyrici Latini 
(Oxford, 1964), 190, 222. The Picts were possibly descended from the classical 
Caledonii or Caledones, with whom early geographers and historians 
associate the peoples called Vacomagi, Taezali, Venicones and at a somewhat 
later date the Maeatae. Later still a division of Scotland north of the 
Antonine Wall between two peoples, the Dicalydones and the Verturiones is 
indicated; from the latter name is derived Fortriu, the name of a kingdom or 
province (Strathearn and Menteith PER) later indisputably Pictish. The 
name Caledonii is preserved in the modern Dunkeld, Rohallion and 
Schiehallion PER; that of the Maeatae in Dunmyat and Myothill STL. If the 


earlier stages of the Pictish regnal lists are to be given any credence at all, the | 


Pictish monarchy in some form certainly existed in late Roman times. See 
: “a 
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CPNS, 19-23, 56-59; OCD, 192, s.v. ‘Caledonia’; Wainwright, Problem of 
the Picts, 1-53; I. Henderson, The Picts (London, 1967), 15-31; below IV _ 
cc.10-13. 

Aquitania: the name of an ancient province in France, extending from the 
Loire to the Pyrenees. It was originally a Roman province, subsequently a 
kingdom, and thereafter a duchy. In terms of Fordun’s attitude to the Picts 
vis-a-vis the Scots, it is perhaps significant that after the death of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine in 1204, the duchy was united to the English crown. Cf. below 1.30. 


4-6. asked ... island: the denial of this request obscures the fact that a 
number of Irish population-groups were at one time known as Cruithnigh, 
with the probable meaning ‘the people from Britain’, a term also applied 
with a slighly different meaning (see above 1.1 note) to the Picts of Scotland. 
The best known Irish group were the Dal nAraidi of cos. Antrim and Down, 
who claimed descent from the Ulster hero Conall Cernach (‘Conall the 
Victorious’): ‘The clan of Conall Cernach, id est the Dalnaraidhe from the 
rock of Inveruacht to the pool of Uachaill [i.e., from an unknown place, 
perhaps in co. Antrim, to Dundalk Bay, co. Louth]. Another name for them 
was Cruithnigh’ (‘The Descent of the Dal nAraidi’, Chron. Picts-Scots, 318; 
for the piece in full context see M.E. Dobbs, “The History of the Descendants 
of Ir’, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, xiii (1921), 308-59; xiv (1923), 4- 
144. The relevant passage will be found at xiv, 63-65). In later medieval times 
Irish scholars forgot or deliberately suppressed this use of the term. 

The same document later (Chron. Picts-Scots, 320-1) mentions that thirty 
kings of the Cruithneach of Ireland and Scotland ruled over both countries, 
and that seven Pictish kings from Scotland reigned over Ireland in Tara. 

The poem Cruithnig cid dosforclam (see above 1.1), followed by an inter- 
polated passage in Lebor Gabdla, v, 176-7, gives the Cruithnigh considerable 
initial success on their arrival in Ireland. After the Epa of their main 
body to Scotland: 


There remained of them in Ealga [Ireland], 
with many artificers and warriors, 

they would not leave Breagmach, 

six demonlike Druids. 


These Druids and their followers are presumably to be regarded a as the 
ancestors of the Irish Cruithnigh. 

The passages cited clearly presuppose an ancestral link between the Picts 
of Scotland and the Irish Cruithnigh, especially the Dal nAraidi, a link 
discounted by most modern scholars. For a contrary view, with which we are 
inclined to agree, see Smyth Warlords, 59-60. 

See also O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 341-52; Chadwick, Early 
Scotland, 99-119. 


6-10. For... sea: in the poem Cruithnig cid dosforclam (see above 1.1) and in 
Lebor Gabdla, v, 178-9, the king of France makes war on the Cruithnigh to 


_ obtain for himself the sister of the six brothers who lead them. The Cruithnigh 


take to their ships and the girl dies during their stormy passage to Ireland. 
13. Albion:i.e. mainland Britain. 


13-14. along ... companions: i.e. Scots accompanied the Picts. In the poem 
renee cid dosfarclam (see above 1.1), the Picts take three hundred women 
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with them from Ireland to Scotland. Each woman is accompanied by her 
brother. There is thus from the beginning a male as well as a female Scots 
presence among the Picts. 


15-17. since ... dowry: despite the reference to marriages between Pictish 
men and Scots women, this passage is not, as it stands, an aetiology for 
Pictish matrilinear succession. Contrast below c.31, 11.24-28. 


17. alliance: Fordun later makes much of this alliance, to which the Picts, 
he alleges, were often unfaithful. See e.g. below Ic.13, 11.18-19; T1c.1, 1.5. 

special agreement about dowry: no further explanation is given and no 
implication of matrilinear succession appears to be present. The chronicle- 
source most probably represents a late (post- Norman) stage of the Scottish 
tradition about the Picts, when Pictish institutions had long been extinct and 
male primogeniture had become so firmly established that it was no longer 
easily possible to visualize an alternative. 


19. Some: the reference is possibly to chronicle-source B. 
20-22. tribes... Albanactus: see Monmouth, 15. 


20. Humber: legendary eponym of the river Humber LIN, YOE. In 
Monmouth he is king of the Huns who invade northern Britain; there is no 
suggestion of a connection between the invaders and the Picts whose arrival 
is much later; see Monmouth, 70. 

Scythia: the country between the Carpathians and the Russian river Don, 
not associated with King Humber by Monmouth, but in earlier documents 
often regarded as the original homeland of the Picts (and the Scots). See 
above c.5, ll.10-11; below c.31, 1.9; Lebor Gabdla, 1, 152-3. 


21. river:i.e. the Humber. 
Locrinus: in Monmouth eponym of Loegria (England); eldest son of Brutus. 


22. Brutus: in Monmouth eponym of Britain. 
Albanactus: in Monmouth eponym of Albany (Scotland); youngest son of 
Brutus. 


22-25. For when... judges: this is an attempt to rationalize the tradition that 
judges preceded kings as rulers of the Picts; see below c.37, ll.9-12; IV c.11, 
1.1, for Kynne, father of the eponymous Cruithne first king of Picts, as 
himself a judge rather than a king. In regnal lists D, F and I (KKES, 265, 271, 
279) Cruithne too functions as judge before he becomes king. One would 
naturally expect the present sentence to introduce a king-list. 


26. chronicle: i.e. possibly chronicle-source C. 


27. Agenor: the reference may be to the king of Tyre, father of Cadmus the 
founder of Thebes, and of Phoenix, Cilix and Europa, eponyms of Phoenicia, 
Cilicia and Europe respectively. He was ancestor of Dido, founder of 
Carthage; see also above c.3, 1.15. A more probable alternative is the Trojan 
hero Agenor son of the Antenor who is said to have survived the fall of Troy 
and led the Eneti from Paphlagonia, who had lost their king at Troy, to a 
settlement in Venetia, where he founded Padua. The flight of Agenor would 
thus have been from the fall of Troy to the West. We have found no 
confirmatory reference. 

According to a vernacular chronicle subjoined to the text of Wyntoun in 
MS BL Royal 17.d.xx, the Picts were ‘chasyt out of thir awin landis callit 
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Sichia [Scythia] be ane Prynce of Egipt callit Agenore’ (Chron. Picts-Scots, 
381). There is no suggestion however that he pursued them to any part of W. 
Europe. 


28. Angers: city, dép. Maine-et-Loire, France. This seems to us the most 
probable translation of urbs Agenorensis in the Latin text. Angers was long 
the seat of the counts of Anjou. The English Angevin or Plantagenet 
dynasty, which included Edward I and Edward III, was descended from 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou (1131-51). 


30. country of the Pictavi: i.e. the former French province of Poitou 
(Pictavum), which derived its name from the Pictavi or Pictones, a Celtic 
people who inhabited the area in pre-Roman and Roman times. By the 
process of popular etymology they were later made ancestral to the Picts. 


30-31. city called Pictavis: i.e. Poitiers, dép. Vienne, France. 


Chapter 31 
pp.71-73 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.30). Bower has added 11.29-38 in the 
margin. See Pluscarden, 1 c.30 and Extracta, 5-6. 


2. monastery:1.e. Jarrow DRH. 
3-4. as Geoffrey... records: see above c.25. 


8-28. ... day: see Bede, 17-19 (bk.1, c.1). The extract omits Bede’s brief 
description of Ireland, for which see above c.19, 11.6-17. Bede, it seems 
probable, based himself on Irish or DalRiatan sources. 


8-9. ... south: i.e. the Britons did not occupy the whole of the British 
mainland, only the more southerly parts. Cf. Miller, ‘Matriliny’, 133-5. 


9. Scythia: see above c.30, 1.20. The connection of Picts with Scythia 
depends on two phrases in Virgil, picti Geloni and picti Agathyrsi (Georgics, 
bk.ii, 1.115; Aeneid, bk.iv, 1.146; Publi Vergili Maronis Opera, ut cit. above c.26, 
1.15, 41, 145). The Geloni and Agathyrsi were Scythian tribes. The adjective 
picti, ‘painted, tattooed’, was taken to mean the Picts. See CPNS, 61. 


10-12. having... shores: i.e. on their departure from Scythia the Picts entered 
the northern circumambient Ocean, probably by way of the Baltic (see above 
cec.3, 1.3; 5, U1.8-10). They were then blown westwards beyond Britain by 
storms and reached port in the northern parts of Ireland, presumably in the 
territory of the Dal nAraidi, where they attempted to settle. 


18. another island: i.e. mainland Britain. Galloway and Kintyre, together 
with a number of Scottish islands, are visible from the NE coast of Ireland. 
The assumption which seems to underly this passage is that the Picts began 
by settling all mainland Britain N of the Solway Firth. 


21-22. ifanyone... help: there is at least a hint here that Scots played a part in 
early Pictish settlement in Scotland. Cf. above c.30, Il. 13-14; below c.32, I1.3-5. 


24-28. and since ... day: this is the earliest form of the foundation-legend 
referring to royal matrilineal succession among the Picts. Nothing parallel is 
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to be found in c.30 above, in Nennius, the Poppleton MS, or in regnal lists B, 
D, F, I and K (for the last six see KKES, 240-89). Other authorities make 
specific references, but with differing detail and circumstances, e.g. the poem 
Cruithnig cid dosforclam (see above c.30, 1.1): 


For to them [the Picts] spake Erimon, 
out of Erin they should go, 

lest they should make battle, 

for Teamhar [Tara] as a possession. 


Three hundred women were given 
to them, they were agreeable, 

but they were most cunning, 

each woman with her brother. 


There were oaths imposed on them, 

by the stars, by the earth, 

that from the nobility of the mother 

should always be the right to the sovereignty. 


The version of Lebor Gabdla preserved in the Book of Lecan, second text 
(Macalister’s M), agrees with the poem as to period, but gives a different 
version of the departure: ‘Cruithnechan son of Ing went with the Britons of 
Fortrenn [i.c. Fortriu — Strathearn and Menteith PER — later a Pictish 
province or kingdom; see below IV c.9, 1.2] to fight against the Saxons and 
his sword-land appertained to them, that is the Cruithne-folk. For they had 
no wives, because the women of Alba had died of diseases. So they went back 
to the Sons of Mil, and they took heaven and earth, sea and land [as sureties], 
that princedom over them should come of women for ever. And he (Erimon) 
gave them twelve superfluous women that the expedition of the Sons of Mil 
had in Ireland, for their husbands had been drowned in the Western Sea 
along with Donn. So that princedom over the Cruithne-folk comes ever 
from the Men of Ireland, after the company of the wife of Bres [and the 
wives] of Buaigne and of Buas, and of all the chieftains who were drowned’ 
(Lebor Gabala, v, 181). 

Cruithnechan son of Ing corresponds to ‘Cruithne son of Judge Kynne 
who founded the monarchy in the kingdom of the Picts’; see below IV c.11, 
1.1. Note the assumption, contradicting Bede, that before the arrival of the 
Picts Britons occupied mainland Britain as far north at least as Strathearn 
and Menteith. The presence during the reign of Erimon of Saxons in the 
vicinity of Fortriu is a wild anachronism. For the death of Donn and his 
companions see above c.17, 1.7. There is a notably archaic feel to the oath 
sworn by the Picts to obtain their wives. 

Compare and contrast “The Descent of the Dal nAraidy’ (Chron. Picts- 
Scots, 319-20): “Twice eighteen soldiers of the tribes of Thracia went to the 
fleet of the sons of Mileadh [i.e. Mil] of Spain, to Germany, and they took 
them away with them and kept them as soldiers. They had brought no wives 
with them at that time. And it was of the race of the sons of Mileadh they 
took wives afterwards. They received the daughters of chieftains [i.c. the 
lesser nobility] from the sovereign champions of Erin, and when they had 
cleared their swordland yonder among the Britons, viz. Magh Fortrein [the 
plain of Fortriu], primo, and Magh Girgin [the plain of Circhenn, i.e. Angus 
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ANG and the Mearns KCD, later a Pictish province or kingdom], postea, so 
that it is in right of mothers they succeed to sovereignty and all other 
successions to which they are bound by the men of Erin. They took with 
them from Erin thrice fifty maidens to become mothers of sons, whence 
Altnaninghean in the territory of Dalaraidhe, from which place they 
departed with them.’ 

Note that, according to this last, matrilineal succession was not restricted 
to the Pictish kingship, but was more general. Altnaninghean (ailt na n-inion, 
‘glen of the maidens’) is not identified, but according to Dobbs, 
‘Descendants of Ir’ (1923), 65, was probably on the coast somewhere near 
Larne, co. Antrim. 

On Pictish matrilineal succession see especially Chadwick, Early Scotland, 
89-98; Wainwright, Problem of the Picts, 25-28; KKES, 165-79; A. Jackson, 
‘Pictish Social Structure and Symbol Stones’, Scottish Studies, 15.2 (1971), 
121-40; Miller, “Matriliny’. For a view contrary to these, which has not 
gained general acceptance, see Smyth, Warlords, 57-75. 


25-26. when ... doubt: this qualification is to be found only in Bede, and 
may reflect a failure on his part to grasp the system. 


28. the present day: i.e. 731, the year in which the Historia Ecclesiastica 
Gentis Anglorum was completed. At that time the Picts were ruled by Onuist 
(Oengussa, Angus I) son of an Urguist (Fergus), not otherwise mentioned in 
the regnal lists. Onuist’s succession in or about 729 was presumably by right 
of his mother who was, Mrs Anderson (KKES, 169) conjectures, sister of 
Taran (Gharan), king 692-6, and who married the otherwise unknown 
Urguist. See also below IV c.12, 11.57, 63. 


30. chronicle: not identified, but possibly one of chronicle-sources A, B or C. 


30-31. one thousand ... Lord: this figure bears no relation to any other 
estimate in Scotichronicon. It may result from a misunderstanding of 
Chronicon Rhythmicum, 1.13-14 (Chron. Picts-Scots, 332): ‘Quingentis mille 
cum sexaginta monosque/ Annis ut reperi.’ 


31-33. The Scots ... Picts [came]: cf. regnal lists D, F and K (KKES, 265, 
270, 286), where a sequence of Scots kings is said to have ruled in Scotland 
before the establishment of the Pictish monarchy. In D their supremacy 
lasted for 259 years and three months; in F for 327 years and three months; in 
K for 305 years and three months. The period of three months at least is 
consistent. In all three the sequence of kings given is an abbreviated form of 
the DalRiatan regnal list from Fergus son of Erc to Alpin, a succession 
which was in fact contemporary with the later stages of the Pictish 
monarchy. Fordun, or one of his sources, noticed the inconsistency which he 
corrected by substituting an earlier stage of the Scottish royal genealogy. See 
below c.36, II.8-9. 
Bower’s computation is closest to regnal list D. 


33-37. The Picts ... truth: cf. regnal list D where the Pictish monarchy is 
said to have lasted 1061 years (KKES, 264). The figure in list I (KKES, 281) is 
1239 years and four months; in list K (KKES, 287) it is 1187 years. 


35-37. ... truth: see Chronicon Rhythmicum, \l. 71-73 (Chron. Picts-Scots, 
334). The original has ‘Qui’ instead of Bower’s ‘Quod’ as the first word of the 
Latin text. 

On computations like these in I1.29-37 see especially KKES, 216-22. 


38. last chapter: see below c.37, ll.1-12. 
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Chapter 32 
pp.73-75 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.31). See Pluscarden, 1 c.31 and 
Extracta, 6. Skene believed that the contents originated with Fordun himself 
(see Fordun, ii, 384). Note however the account of the earlier settlement of 
Eochaid Rothay (see above c.29, 11.3-4, 5-6) and that in c.30, ll. 13-14 above 
some Scots are said to have accompanied the Picts to Scotland. It is thus 
possible that Fordun had a source, chronicle or otherwise, for the chapter. 


4. kinsfolk: the implication may be that in terms of the law of succession 
kinship in the female line marked the pathway to inheritance —1.€. that the 
Scots would gradually acquire the territory and property originally in the 
hands of the Picts. 


11. without a leader: i.e. at first no descendant of Gaythelos was present to 
establish an independent kingdom for the Scots emigrants from Ireland. 


13. criminals: this is unexpected, but may be reminiscent of the way in 
which the original population of Rome was assembled when Romulus made 
the site of the city an asylum within the bounds of which the freedom of 
criminal refugees was guaranteed. 


18-21. in future ... depart: no source exists, so far as we are aware, for this 
supposed early piece of immigrant legislation. 


22-24. oracular ... action: this is almost the only reference to Pictish pre- 
Christian beliefs and practices. For similar references concerning the Scots 
see above cc.12, 1.10; 14, 1.18; 16, 11.17-19; 17, 11.15-22; 28, 1.24. The Scots 
however are generally represented as virtuous pagans, whereas this reference 
to the Picts leads to the condemnatory account of the heathen gods which 
occupies cc.33-35 below. 


28-29. a thousand years later: i.e. in the reign of Kenneth son of Alpin; see 
below IV c.4. 


Chapter 33 
pp.75-77 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.32). Bower has added 11.52-55 
(‘Bacchus ... well’). See Pluscarden, Ic.32. Not in Extracta. 

The discussion of pagan gods in this chapter is largely based on Isidore, 
bk.8, c.11, ‘De Diis Gentium’. The approach is at once Christian and 
euhemeristic; gods and goddesses were originally human beings of 
distinction in some specific field, living at a particular time and place, usually 
during the third age of the world. After their deaths memorial ceremonies 
were held at their sepulchral monuments. The intervention of demons at 
these ceremonies, combined with the encomia of panegyric poets, induced 
the belief that the dead had always been more than human and had now 
assumed full divinity. The role which they undertook as divinities depended 
on their activities in life and on their association with natural objects or 
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processes. The demons possessed a superhuman, if imperfect, knowledge of 
past, present and especially future events. They were thus able to use the 
Statues of the deceased to deliver oracles which were often ambiguous or 
deceitful, but which imposed on the credulity of the people. These are 
exemplified by the oracles delivered to the Picts which led to their ultimate 
destruction (see above c.32, 11.22-24; below II.6-7). The worship and sacrifice 
paid to the dead was effectively directed to the demons. 


1-3. ... instruments: see especially Wisdom of Solomon, 13-15, which 
emphasizes the ineffectiveness of idols and which associates (14:28) false 
prophecy with idol-worship. The idea that demons habitually used idols 
(statues) as their instruments is probably ultimately derived from the 
Hermetic Asclepius, c.24, by way of Augustine, City of God, iii, 102-15 (bk.7, 
c.23). The passage in Asclepius — ‘statuas animatas sensu et spiritu plenas 
tantaque facientes et talia, statuas futurorum praescias eaque sorte, uate, 
sommniis multisque aliis rebus praedicentes’ (A.D. Nock and A.-J. F estugiare 
[eds.], Corpus Hermeticum ii (Paris, 1973], 326) — refers explicitly to 
prophetic dreams granted to worshippers by statues. See below 11.9, 16. 


1. demons: i.e. fallen angels, usually resident in the middle air. See Isidore, 
bk.8, ¢.11.17; C.S. Lewis, The Discarded Image (Cambridge, 1964), 40-44, 
56-57, 117-18. As used by Plato and his successors, the word ‘daimon’ meant 
simply a being intermediate between gods and men, but ‘Christianity which 
made the pagan gods evil beings impressed upon the word the significance 
which “demon”’ now has in common language’ (OCD, s.v. ‘daimon’). 


5-6. compelled... angels: reference not identified. 


6-7. deceive ... date: this is exemplified by the oracles given to the Picts (see 
above c.32, 11.22-24), the purpose of which was to make the Picts commit 
themselves to a course of action which would eventually lead to their own 
destruction. 


7-8. true ... meaning: cf., e.g., the oracle given to Croesus, king of Lydia, 
that if he invaded Persia, he would destroy a great emprire. He took it as a 
prophecy of victory for himself, whereas the result of his invasion was the 
downfall of his own empire; see Herodotus, Histories (Loeb edn), i, 61 (bk.1, 
c.53.3). 


9. while they slept: cf. above Il.1-3 note; OCD, 543, s.v. ‘Incubation’. 


10-11. magicians ... enchantments: this may be a hostile reference to the 
rituals described in the ultimately Arabic magical treatise Picatrix and 
elsewhere for using images to control the powers of the zodiacal decans and 
the planets. See Picatrix, 117-35; Seznec, Survival of the Gods, 53; Frances A. 
Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (London, 1978), 51-54. 


13-14. Hasdrubal’s brother Hamilcar: Hamilcar, son or grandson of Mago 
(fl. 550-520 BC), was the Carthaginian general who led a large army against 
the Sicilian Greeks and was defeated and killed by Gelon tyrant of Syracuse 
at the battle of Himera (480 BC ). Hasdrubal was son of Mago. 


14. Sicilian war: i.e. the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily which coincided 
with Xerxes’ attack on Greece in 480 BC. 


14-18. When... conqueror: see C. Halm (ed.), Valerii Maximi Facta et Dicta 
Memorabilia (Teubner, 1865), 42-43 (bk.1,c.7). 


15. Syracuse: Greek city and port on the SE coast of Sicily. 
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19-27. demons ... sources. see Honorius of Autun, Elucidarium, col.1115. 
The quotation ends at 1.25, ‘from the past’; Fordun subjoins the brief 
comment which follows. 

The idea that demons inserted themselves into idols is based ultimately on 
Asclepius, mentioned above Il.1-3 note. The influence of Picatrix may be 
suspected. The reference to the knowledge possessed by demons is based on 
Isidore, bk.8,c.11.15-16. 


30-33. Cecrops... animals: see Isidore, bk.8,c.11.9-10. 


30. Cecrops: see above c.14, 1.12. In Cecrops’ reign a contest took place 
between the divinities (here euhemeristically regarded as human) Athena 
(Minerva) and Poseidon (Neptune) to be regarded as the patrons of the city 
of Athens. The name of the city commemorates the victory of Athena. See 
OCD, 218. 


32. godof moderation: see Isidore, bk.5, c.30.8, ‘a loue temperantiam’. 
statues: see introductory note and II.1-3 above. 

34-35. ... knife: see Theoduli Ecloga, 60, 11.53-54 (where 1.54 has ‘rimatus’ 

rather than ‘rimatur’ [text 1.28]). See also G.L. Hamilton, Modern Philology, 

vii (1909), 169; Curtius, Latin Middle Ages, 49-51. 


36-38. The Egyptians ... Serapis: this passage is a condensed form of 
Isidore, bk.8, c.11.84-85. Isis and Serapis (Sarapis) with Harpocrates were 
the chief Egyptian deities worshipped in the Graeco-Roman world. See 
OCD, 531, s.v. ‘Horus’; 553-4; 951, s.v. ‘Sarapis’. 


36. goddess of the earth: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.84: ‘Isis lingua Aegyptiorum 


terra appellatur.’ 


37-38. Apis king of Argos: see above cc.9, 1.16; 20, 1.11; Zsidore, bk.8, 
c.11.85; Eusebius/Jerome, 32. The interpretation is euhemeristic. 


38-42. This Serapis ... times: this is the earliest known reference to the 
‘Egyptian’ religion of the early Scots, a concept later elaborated by Hector 
Boece; see J.MacQueen, ‘Humanism in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 
Literature’, in MacQueen, Humanism, 23-24. 

In terms of the actual pre-Christian religion of the Scots, Serapis and 
Jupiter are both chieftain-gods; Isis is a mother-goddess; Minerva bears some 
resemblance to the triple Brigit. See Sjoestedt, Gods and Heroes, 21, 24-46. 


39. Jupiter: in Egyptian worship of Graeco-Roman times, Ammon, 
originally the divinity of Egyptian Thebes, was equated with Jupiter (Zeus). 
The temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon was situated at the oasis of Siwa in 
W. Egypt. See OCD, 52-53. 


40. Minerva: she is perhaps to be identified with Bubastis, in the Graeco- 
Roman religion of Egypt the principal goddess after Isis, with whom she is 
sometimes identified. The Greeks however identified her with Artemis 
(Diana) rather than Athena (Minerva); see OCD, 184. 

Cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.72: ‘eam dicunt de capite Iovis esse natam, quia 
sensus Sapientis, qui Invenit omnia, in capite est.’ 
43-44. the sun ... medicine: this is derived from J/sidore, bk.8, c.11.53: 
‘Apollinem quamvis divinatorem et medicum vellent, ipsum tamen etiam 
Solem dixerunt quasi solum.’ Note how Fordun, unlike Isidore, makes the 
divinity primarily a celestial body. 
44-45. the moon ... ways: this is derived from Isidore, bk.8, c.11.56: 
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‘Dianam quoque germanam eius similiter lunam et viarum praesidem aiunt.’ 
Fordun again alters the emphasis in Jsidore. 


45. president of the ways: the reference is to Diana as ‘Trivia’, goddess of 
the crossroads. The title belonged originally to Hecate, goddess of the 
underworld. Crossroads tend to be haunted places. See OCD, 490-1, 1096. 


45-46. Saturn ... earth: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.30: ‘Hunc Latini a satu 
appellatum ferunt, quasi ad ipsum satio omnium pertineat rerum.’ 


46. Janus ... beginning: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.37: ‘Ianum dicunt quasi 
mundi vel caeli vel mensuum ianuam.’ Fordun has missed the etymological 
pun by substituting ‘principium’ (cf. text 1.37) for ‘ianuam.’ 

Mars... war: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.50: ‘Martem deum belli esse dicunt.’ 


47. Ceres ... corn: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.59: ‘Cererem, id est terram, a 
creandis frugibus adserunt dictam.’ Note the pun on ‘Cererem’ and 
‘creandis.’ 
Vulcan... fire: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.39: “Vulcanum volunt ignem.’ 
Neptune ... water: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.38: ‘Neptunum aquas mundi 
praedicant.’ 


48. Juno ... women: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.69: ‘Iunonem dicunt quasi 
ianonem, id est ianuam, pro purgationibus feminarum, eo quod quasi portas 
matrum natorum pandat, et nubentum maritis ... Sed hoc philosophi. Poetae 
autem Iunonem lovis adserunt sororem et coniugem.’ Fordun has combined 
the opinions of philosophers and poets. 


48-49. Venus... procreation: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.78: ‘Ideo autem Venerem 
Vulcani dicunt uxorem, quia Venerium officium nonnisi calore consistit.’ 


49. Cupid ... love: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.80: ‘Cupidinem vocatum ferunt 
propter amorem. Est enim daemon fornicationis.’ 


30. Priapus ... gardens: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.88: “Baal ... quem Latini 
Priapum vocant, deum hortorum.’ He was made a god and is linked to 
Venus, Cupid and Genius for anatomical reasons: ‘propter virilis membri 
magnitudinem in numero deorum suorum eum Graeci transtulerunt, et in 
numen sacraverunt hortorum’ (/sidore, bk.8, c.11.25). In a curious way the 
explanation exemplifies the euhemeristic method. 


50-51. Genius ... things: cf. Isidore, bk.8, c.11.88: ‘Genium autem dicunt 
quod quasi vim habeat omnium rerum gignendarum seu a gignendis liberis.’ 
For the history of Genius as a figure in medieval literature, especially courtly 
love poetry, see C.S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (London, 1936), 361-3; 
G.D. Economou, The Goddess Natura in Medieval Literature (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1972), especially 90-95. 


52-54. ... well: source not identified. Bower seems to have moved away 
from Isidore and Fordun to quote a drinking song. 
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Chapter 34 
pp.77-79 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.33). See Pluscarden, 1 c.33. Not in 
Extracta. Bower has added 11.34-57 (‘So Dindimus ... peace’), which he took 
from the commentary on Wisdom of Solomon by the English Dominican 
Robert Holkot (d. 1349), lectio clxvii, paragraph A. We have used an early 
printed edition, Super sapientiam Salamonis (Reutlingen: Johann Otmar, 
1489), a copy of which is in Glasgow University Library. We are grateful to 
Dr T.D. Hobbs, Keeper of Special Collections, for permission to consult this 
edition. Bower does not refer to Holkot by name, as he does below VII c.17; 
XVI c.36. Holkot’s work was widely influential in the later Middle Ages; see 
DNB; G. Leff, Bradwardine and the Pelagians (Cambridge, 1957), 216-27; 
Smalley, English Friars, 2, 133-202. 

Bower has also added 11.10-11 (‘Priapus ... women’); I1.12-15 (‘As in the 
line ... combine’); 11.30-31 (‘But ... spirits’). 

Fordun again makes use of [sidore. For him however, the main source of 
the chapter is an addition to the medieval Alexander-romance, the ‘Collatio 
Alexandri cum Dindimo per Litteras facta’, found in a shorter and older 
form (Collatio IN) subjoined to the 10c version of the Nativitas et Victoria 
Alexandri Magni (Historia de preliis), of the Archpriest Leo of Naples (F. 
Pfister [ed.], Kleine Texte zum Alexanderroman [Heidelberg, 1910], 10-20 
[cited here as ‘Pfister’]). A longer version (Collatio III), dating probably from 
the 12c, the text of which comes closer to the extracts in this chapter, will be 
found in A. Hilka (ed.), Der Altfranzésische Prosa-Alexanderroman ... nebst 
dem Lateinischen original der Historia de Preliis (Rezension J’) (Halle, 
1920), cc.98-102 (Latin text, cited here as ‘Hilka’). The text which Fordun 
used was also used by Holkot and differs substantially from the one quoted 
in Vincent (IV cc.66-71) and Higden, Polychronicon, 111, 454-78. See also G. 
Cary, The Medieval Alexander (Cambridge, 1956), 13-14, 38, 41, 43-44, 73- 
74 


The Collatio purports to be the correspondence which passed between 
Alexander the Great (356-323 BC) and Dindimus, regarded as king of the 
Brahmins, although he styles himself simply ‘Bragmannorum didasculus’. 
Insofar as these Brahmins correspond to any historical people, they 
represent the Hellenized Buddhists of the valley of Taxila, Pakistan; see L. 
Pearson, The Lost Histories of Alexander (American Philological Association, 
New York and Oxford, 1960), 96-100. In Hilka, ut cit., the Brahmins are a 
community of philosophers who go naked (gymnosophists) and who live in 
the extreme East beyond the river Phison which flows out of Paradise. 
Alexander cannot cross the river because of the hippopotami, scorpions and 
crocodiles which infest it. One of the Brahmins has a boat which he uses to 
carry the correspondence. 

The use of this source for a Christian attack on pagan beliefs is surprising. 
It should be remembered however that, as Fordun has now more or less 
reached the time of Alexander in his story (see above c.31, 11.33-38; below IV, 
c.10, 11.25-27; cf. too Lebor Gabdla, v, 263, where the 53rd king of Ireland, 
Cimbaeth, is described as contemporary with Alexander), an attack on 
pagan beliefs dating from that period might seem appropriate. The 
Alexander romance was popular in Scotland, as is shown by the existence of 
two vernacular translations (see R.L. Graeme Ritchie [ed.], The Buik of 
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Alexander, 4 vols. [STS, 1921-1929]; J. Cartwright [ed.], Sir Gilbert Hay: The 
Buik of King Alexander, in progress; 2 vols. now published [STS, 1986, 
1990]), and by the general popularity of the name Alexander, illustrated by 
the fact that it was borne by three kings (Alexander I, 1107-1124; Alexander 


TI, 1214-49; Alexander III, 1249-86). So too Dindimus’ criticism of pagan 


religion might seem more effective as coming from a virtuous pagan; cf. the 
words of ‘Mandeville’, who claimed to have visited the Brahmins: ‘And alle 
be it that theyse folk han not the articles of oure feyth as wee han, natheles 
for hire gode feyth naturelle and for hire gode entent I trowe fully that God 
loueth hem and that God take hire seruyse to gree, right as He did of Iob that 
was a paynem and held him for His trewe seruant ... And also oure lord seyth 
in the gospelle, Alias oues habeo que non sunt ex hoc ouili; that is to seyne that 
He hadde othere seruauntes than tho that ben vnder Cristene lawe’ 
(Mandeville’s Travels, 214, l1.10-14, 21-24). 

Even more important perhaps is the fact that the version of the Collatio 
used by Fordun and Holkot was composed, not in a pagan society, but in 10c 
and 12c Christian Europe. The beliefs attacked by Dindimus were closely 
similar to those that formed the basis of the sciences of medicine and magic 
throughout the middle ages; in Italy and in Gaelic Scotland they survived in 
medical use into the 18c; see Seznec, Survival of the Gods, 69, n.109; J. 
Bannerman, The Beatons: a Medical Kindred in the Classical Gaelic Tradition 
(Edinburgh, 1986), especially 89-119. They may be illustrated by Chaucer’s 
portrait of the Doctour of Phisik, who used astrological images and whose 
‘studie was but litel on the Bible’ (Canterbury Tales, ‘General Prologue’, 
1.438), and by Picatrix already cited (see above c.33, ll. 10-11), which was at 
its most influential during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Fordun and Holkot purport to be writing against the beliefs of pre-Christian 
classical antiquity, but the instrument they used has some relevance to beliefs 
and practices of their own day. 


1. /etter... Alexander: see introductory note above. 


2-3. apportion... body: originally the gods involved were the planets or the 
zodiacal signs. In accordance with the Greek principle of ‘melothesia’, 
human ‘anatomy and physiology were governed by the stars. Each zodiacal 
sign ruled over some part of the body, and each planet over certain organs 
and limbs’ (Seznec, Survival of the Gods, 50; cf. the illustrations, 63-69.) 


4-23. For they declare ... others: cf. Hilka, 194, 11.16-33. There is no 
reference to Minerva in Pfister. 


10-11.  Priapus ... women: this sentence does not occur in Hilka or in Pfister, 
and was added by Bower to Fordun’s text. For Priapus see above c.33, 1.50. 


14-15. ... combine: see M. Boas (ed.), Disticha Catonis (Amsterdam, 1952), 
230 (bk.4, distich 30). For ‘lis’ in the Latin text the best MSS read ‘vis’. The 
quotation is Bower’s addition to the Latin text; it is missing in Hilka and 
Pfister. 


16-17. Hercules ... strength: the slightly varying texts in Hilka and Pfister, 
ut cit., refer specifically to the twelve Labours of Hercules: ‘Herculem vero, 
propter quod duodecim mirabiles virtutes fecit, dicitis illum esse deum 
brachiorum.’ The reference to Hercules in these texts precedes rather than 


follows that to Bacchus. 
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18-19. because ... pimp: the text in Hilka reads simply ‘pro eo quod fuit 
fornicator.’ There is no reference to Cupid in Pfister. 


22-23. because ... others: the text in Hilka reads ‘pro eo quod fuit mater 
luxuriae’; in Pfister it reads ‘quae fuit dea fornicationis.’ 


24-26. poets... heaven: see Isidore, bk.8, c.11.2. Fordun or his immediate 
source has added ‘changed them into stars’ (1.25), an idea already implicit in 
Isidore. For the influence allowed to poets, see above c.33, introductory 
note. The reference is not only to the seven pre-Copernican planets — Moon 
(Diana, Phoebe), Mercury, Venus, Sun (Apollo, Phoebus), Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn — but to such constellations as Perseus, Gemini (Castor and Pollux), 
Orion and Hercules. 


26-27. people... week: this is an abbreviation of Isidore, bk.5, c.30.5-7. 
27-30. saying... Saturn: cf. Isidore, bk.5, c.30.8. 


31. ... spirits: see Psalm 95:5 (Vulgate); 96:5 (NEB). Bower has added this 
quotation to the text found in Fordun. 


34-57. So Dindimus ... peace: this passage is a selective extract from 
Holkot, Super sapientiam Salomonis, lectio clxvii, paragraph A. Holkot like 
Fordun makes use of Collatio LIT, the direct reference to Dindimus may have 
led Bower to make his addition to Fordun’s text. 


36. microcosm: the widely influential theory that man was a microcosm, 
containing in little all the elements of the macrocosm or created universe, 
was ‘inherited from Neoplatonism, transmitted to medieval thought by way 
of Boethius, and developed by Bernard of Tours (called Silvestris) in a 
famous treatise’ (Seznec, Survival of the Gods, 49). The treatise is the 
Cosmographia (ed. P. Dronke, [Leiden, 1978]). It is at first sight surprizing 
that such an idea should come to figure as an error of the heathen; the 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the extreme view of the capabilities of 
microcosmic humanity advanced in Picatrix, 26: “Postquam vero contingat 
sciencias inspicere ex quibus cognoscat quid sit ipsemet homo, et quod ipse 
est minor mundus [i.e. microcosm] similis mundo maiori ... Fecitque ipsum 
Deus compositorem et inventorem suarum sapienciarum et scienciarum et 
explanatorem suarum qualitatum et omnium rerum mundi receptorem 
spiritu prophetico sue sapiencieque thesaurum, intellectorem omnium 
rerum et coniunctionum in maiori mundo existencium. Et eciam ipse homo 
comprehendit omnes intelligencias et composiciones rerum huius mundi suo 
sensu, et ipse non comprehendunt eum; et omnia serviunt ei, et ipse nulli 
eorum servit.’ 


37-41. You say... animal: cf. Hilka, 194, I.11-16. There is no equivalent in | 


Pfister. 


41-47. For example ... shrine: cf. Hilka, 195, ll.5-10. There is no equivalent 
in Pfister. 


43. lamb: Bower’s text is corrupt; in Hilka, as in Holkot, the appropriate 
offering for Apollo is a swan (cignus) rather than a lamb (agnus). There is no 
equivalent passage in Pfister. 


47-54. ... feasting: cf. Hilka, 195, 1l.19-23: ‘Etenim re vera non rogatis deos 
adiutores, sed carnifices qui membra vestra per diversa tormenta dividunt. 
Necesse est enim tanta tormenta sustinere corpora vestra quantos deos 
dicitis habere potestatem in corporibus vestris. Unus deus vos facit fornicari, 
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alter manducare, alter bibere, alter litigare.’ The same passage with slight 
verbal differences occurs in Pfister, 16, ll.1-7. 


55-57. ... peace: there is no equivalent of this in Hilka or Pfister; Holkot is 
probably improvising in his customary fashion. 


37. They call... peace: cf. Wisdom of Solomon 14:22: ‘tot et tam magna 
mala pacem appellant.’ 


58-63. Now Bel ... Belphegor: this paragraph is based on Isidore, bk.8, 
c.11.23-26. 


58. Bel: i.e. the idol of the Babylonians mentioned in the Apocryphal Bel 
and the Snake 1:3. 


59. Ninus: see Eusebius/Jerome, 20: ‘Primus omnis Asiae exceptis Indis 
regnavit Ninus, Beli filius, ann. LII.’ He was regarded as the first king of the 
first monarchy; see above c.8, 1.28 note. 


60. Saturn: see above c.9, 1.47; below c.35, l1.56-62. 


62. Africans: i.e. the Carthaginians; cf. Isidore, ut cit.: ‘quod nomen et 
apud Assyrios et apud Afros postea cultum est, unde et lingua Punica Bal 
deus dicitur.’ 


63. Baal: cf.,e.g.,3 Kings 18:19-40 (Vulgate); 1 Kings 18:19-40 NEB. 
Belial: the name is mentioned without comment in Isidore, ut cit. 
Beelzebub: cf. Isidore, ut cit.: ‘Belzebub idolum fuit Accaron, quod 

interpretatur vir muscarum. Zebub enim musca vocatur.’ 

Belphegor: cf. Isidore, ut cit.: ‘Belphegor interpretatur simulacrum 
ignominiae. Idolum enim fuit Moab, cognomento Baal, super montem 


ae quem Latini Priapum vocant, deum hortorum.’ See also above c.33, 
50. 


Chapter 35 
pp.81—85 


This chapter is the work of Bower and is for the most part extracted from 
Holkot’s Super sapientiam Salomonis. Again Bower does not refer to Holkot 
by name. Not in Pluscarden or Extracta. 


1. J... author: the first reference (‘I’) is by Bower to himself, the second 
(‘author’) to Fordun. 


6-17. The searching ... transgressed: see Holkot, Super sapientiam 
Salomonis, lectio clxiii, paragraph A. 


6-10. ... found: see Wisdom of Solomon 14:12-14. 
11-13. the word... places: Holkot is making use of Isidore, bk.10,c.110. 


18-38. Some father ... obey him: see Holkot, Super sapientiam Salomonis, 
lectio clxiili, proem. 


18-25. ... tyrants: see Wisdom of Solomon 14:15-16. 


32-33. ... representation: see Aristotle, Poetics, 1448B. Probably Bower 
himself was not acquainted with the Poetics; he is simply quoting Holkot, 
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whose source was the translation made (1256) by Herman the German of | 


Averroes’ commentary on the Poetics; see Smalley, English Friars, 379-80. 


38-94. Fulgentius ... city: abbreviated from Holkot, Super sapientiam 
Salamonis, lectio clxiii, paragraph A. 


38-39. Fulgentius ... Book I: see Fulgentius, Mythologiae, ed. R. Helm 
(Teubner, 1898), bk.1,c.1. 


40. Poetic Gems: i.e. the Scintillarium poetarum (‘Poetic Gems’) or 
Poetarius, known also as Albrici philosophi liber ymaginum deorum. It is 
usually attributed to Alberic of London, sometimes (as here) wrongly 
identified with the English natural philosopher Alexander Neckam (1157- 
1217); nowadays the author is usually referred to as the Third Vatican 
Mythographer. For the text quoted see A. Mai (ed.), Classicorum auctorum e 
Vaticanis codicibus editorum (Rome, 1833), iti, 161; G. Bode (ed.), Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum latini tres Romae nuper repertae (Celle, 1834), 152; see also 
E. Rathbone, ‘Master Alberic of London, Mythographus Tertius Vaticanus’, 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, i (1941), 35-38; Seznec, Survival of the 
Gods, 170-71; Smalley, English Friars, 110-14. Bower may or may not have 
known the text of the Third Vatican Mythographer; here he is simply 
quoting the reference in Holkot. 


40-50. there was once... love: see Mai, ut cit., 
41. Sirophanes: not otherwise identified. 


46-47. manifestation of grief: cf. Fulgentius, ut cit.: “‘Denique idolum 
dictum est ido dinin’; that is, the word is regarded as a contraction of Greek , 
‘etd0c Odvvys’. The etymology is of course fantastic. 


51. Petronius: i.e. Petronius Arbiter (d. 66 AD), Roman author, generally 
little known in the Middle Ages. The quotation is found in Fulgentius, ut cit., 
in the Third Vatican Mythographer, ut cit., where however the name 
Petronius is not mentioned, and of course in Holkot, ut cit., where the name 
is given. Bower probably was unacquainted with the works of Petronius. 


52. ... world: see M. Heseltine (ed.), Petronius (Loeb edn, 1951), 340. 
53-54. Diaphantes of Sparta: not otherwise identified. 
55. Master:i.e. Peter Comestor, author of Historia Scholastica. 


56-62. Ninus... dead: see Comestor, ‘Genesis’, c.39 (PL, 198, col.1090). The 
passage incidentally explains why Belus is also called Saturn; cf. Isidore, 
bk.8, c.11.30: “Saturnus origo deorum et totius posteritatis a paganis 
designatur.’ See above cc.9, 1.47; 34, 1.60. 


62-64. Gregory... demons: source not identified. The text is Luke 11:15. 


68-75. I have found ... scholarship: the passage is based on Lucii Caecilii 
Firmiani Lactantii Divinae Institutiones, bk.1, c.15 (PL, 6, cols.192-201). It is 
not evidence that Bower was familiar with the works of Lactantius; again he 
is simply quoting Holkot. 

76-82. ... Quirinus: see Isidore, bk.8, c.11.1. Holkot, ut cit., reads simply “ut 
apud Egyptum Isis’. Bower, it seems, has made the identification (1.80) of the 
son of Isis (usually Horus or Harpocrates) as Sirophanes. 


81. Juba: not identified. Juba I (d. 46 BC) was king of Numidia; his son 
Juba II (ca 50 BC-ca AD 23) was king of Mauretania. 
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Faunus: Roman god of the forest and herdsmen. In Virgil he is father of 
Latinus, the eponymous hero of the Latins. 


82. Quirinus: originally a Sabine god, worshipped on the Quirinal, the 
northernmost hill of Rome. It was generally believed that when Romulus, 
the founder of Rome, mysteriously disappeared, he was deified as Quirinus. 
See below 1.93. 


82-85. There was... death: cf. Isidore, bk.8,c.11.84. 
86-87. Jove... father: see Isidore, bk.8,c.11.34. 
89-90. _... lands: see Theoduli Ecloga, 59 (11.37-38). 


94-98. andabout ... destruction: Bower has added this passage, not found in 
Holkot. 


95-98. Ancient... destruction: see Walther, Initia, no.16879; cf. no.16875. 
95. Quirites:i.e. the Romans. 


Chapter 36 
p.85 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.34). See Pluscarden, 1 c.34 and 
Extracta, 6. The narrative continues from c.32 above and is, like it, perhaps 
mainly based on chronicle-source A. 


1-2. injuries... kind: see above c.32, ll.16-27. 
3. nation:i.e. the Scots in Ireland. 


8-9. Fergus ... kings: this Fergus (Fergus I) corresponds to the Fuirgg 
(genitive Forggo) son of Feradach who appears in Genelach Rig nAlban 
(‘Genealogy of the Kings of Alba’) found in Bodleian MS, Oxford, 
Rawlinson B 502, 162d, and in LL 336a (see O’Brien, Corpus, 1, 329), and in 
the Poppleton MS genealogy of William I (KKES, 257), thirty-four or thirty- 
five generations above Fergus son of Erc (Fergus II; see below III c.1, 1.22). 
Fuirgg in turn was great-great-grandson of Oengus Turbech (Tuirmech) 
Temra (‘Enumerator of Tara’), 70th King of Ireland, himself a descendant of 
the 37th king, Simon Brecc (see above c.27, 1.3). 

The description of Fergus I as first to establish a Scottish kingdom in 
Albion (Gaelic Alba) may be connected with the account of Oengus given in 
Lebor Gabala, v, 285. The translation which follows 1s basically Macalister’s, 
but we have introduced some slight amendments to assist clarity: ‘As for 
Oengus Tuirmech, at him there comes the union of Conn and his 
descendants with Dal Riata and Dal Fiatach. Enna Airgdech son of Oengus 
Tuirmech, of him are Conn and his descendants. Fiacha Fer Mara, of him 
are the Erainn, and the Albanaig (‘Men of Alba’), and Dal Fiatach. Oengus 
Tuirmech begat that Fiacha upon his own daughter in drunkenness, and put 
him in a boat of one hide upon the sea, out from Dun Aignech, with the 
trappings of a king’s son — a purple robe with a golden fringe. Fisher-folk 
found him at Traig Brenainn amid his treasures, and thence had he his name, 
Fiacha Fer Mara (‘Man of the Sea’): and his descendants took the kingship 
of Ireland and of Alba, to wit, Eterscél Mor, grandson of lar, whom the 
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Leinstermen slew in Almain, and Conaire Mor son of Eterscél, and Conaire 
son of Mog Lama, marriage-kinsman of Conn and father of the three 
Cairpres; Cairpre Musc, from whom are the Muscraige, Cairpre Baschain, 
from whom are Corco Baiscinn, Cairpre Rigfhota, from whom is Dal Riata.’ 

The ancestry of Conn Cét-cathach (‘the Hundred-fighter’), 99th king of 
Ireland and himself mythical ancestor of the historical kings of the Northern 
and Southern Ui Néill dynasty (see the table in Byrne, Kings, 280), is traced to 
the eldest son of Oengus Turbech Temra, Enna Airgdech (see O’Brien, 
Corpus, 159). The Erainn were an important early Irish population group, 
probably the same as the Iverni of Ptolemy, and were held to include the Irish 
and Scottish DalRiada, the Dal Fiatach of co. Down, and several groups in S. 
Ireland. They traced their descent to Oengus’ second son, Fiacha Fer-Mara 
(in the Poppleton MS the name has been misunderstood with the result that 
Fiacha has become the son of Fer-Mara). Fiacha is the hero of a variant of a 
folk-tale type (AT934C*, ‘Man will Die if he ever Sees his Daughter’s Son’), 
best known as the story of the conception, birth, childhood and subsequent 
career of the Greek hero Perseus. Where incest, as happens here and often in 
other versions, 1s involved, and the exposed child is also an ancestral figure, 
the effect on the reputation of the descendants is two-fold; on the one hand, 
their line is denigrated (here by comparison with the line of the Northern and 
Southern Ui Néill), but at the same time the original crime gives it a kind of 
supernatural glamour, a suggestion of unusual power. In the genealogies the 
origin of the Erainn is indicated by the name of Fiacha’s son, Aiulill Erann, a 
name which in all probability originally indicated the ancestral deity of the 
Erainn (see O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 53-54). 

Of the other descendants mentioned, four make appearances in the 
Scottish genealogies: (1), Eterscél, 84th king of Ireland; (2), his son Conaire 
Mor, 86th king and central figure in the tale Togail Bruidne Da Derga, “The 
Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel’ (see O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 
117-30); (3), Conaire Céem son of Mog Lama, 100th king, successor and 
son-in-law of Conn and in some sense a doublet of Conaire Mor (see 
O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 202-3); (4), Cairpre Rigfhota son of 
Conaire Céem, who is also known as Eochaid or Eochu Riatai (O’Brien, 
Corpus, 328, 372.), Echdachriada (KKES, ut cit.; Echdach is the genitival 
form of Eochaid), and Reuda (Bede, 18-19 [bk.1, c.1.]; cf. also below II c.12, 
1.39). The second element of the name DalRiata was derived by a process of 
popular etymology from the epithet Rigfhota, ‘of the long fore-arm’, or 
Riatai, ‘driving-like, swift’. Either form of the epithet contains a possible 
reference to divine attributes; with Rigfhota compare Lamfhota, ‘of the long 
hand, arm’, an epithet of the god Lugh, probably to be associated with the 
power of lightning (O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 60-61, 310-15; 
Sjoestedt, Gods and Heroes, 43); with Riatai compare the name Dén (above 
c.27, 1.25), and see O’Rahilly, History and Mythology, 295. 

In “Reuda’, the form found in Bede, the diphthong ‘eu’ probably 
represents a stage in the historical development of the word intermediate 
between earlier *Rédodios and later Riata (O’Rahilly, History and 
Mythology, 295; R. Thurneysen, Grammar of Old Irish, revised edn. [Dublin, 
1946], 36-37). Bede, in other words, preserves the name in the most archaic 
form still extant. 

The relationship to Dal Fiatach is not made clear. In early Christian times 
they were a people of co. Down, descendants of the Ulaid who gave their 
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name to Ulster. Their eponym, Fiatach, is described as grandson of Fuirg 
son of Feradach (O’Brien, Corpus, 121). 

The Muscraige and Corcu Baiscinn were Erainn, the first settled in cos. 
Cork and Tipperary, the second in W. co. Clare. 

It should be noted that in regnal lists D and F (KKES, 264-5, 269-71) and 
in Wyntoun, 111, 84-87, there is no mention of Fergus son of Feradach or 
Ferard; Fergus son of Erc and his successors to Alpin are said to have ruled 
long before as well as during the period of the Pictish monarchy. Wyntoun at 
least is conscious of the chronological absurdity involved. The same line is 
given in regnal list K, save that Fergus fitz Ferthair de Ireland extrait de 
Scota’ (1.e. Fuirgg son of Feradach) is substituted for Fergus son of Erc who 
is not mentioned. Cf. also below III. c.2, 1.19. 

The two corrupt forms for Feradach, Feraghad and Ferard (text 1.7), 
provide the only evidence that Fordun may have had more than one source 
for this chapter. 


16-22. except ... before: the reference is to bog-timber. ‘In earlier post- 
glacial times most of the lower hillslopes carried forests of oak, birch or pine, 
remnants of which are now entombed beneath the peat bogs’ (Whittow, 
Geology and Scenery, 57). 


26. western territory: 1.e. Argyll. 


Chapter 37 
p.87 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.35). See Pluscarden, I c.35 and 
Extracta, 6-7. 


1-3. ... time: no account of origin will be found in the earliest references to 
Picts and Scots; see Wainwright, Problem of the Picts, 2-3. The reference may 
be to Bede, 18-19 (bk.1, c.1) or to Nennius, 12-15. 


4-5. certain historians ... Picts: the reference may be specifically to regnal 
lists D and F (see KKES, 264, 270), quoted by Bower in an addition which in 
MS CA follows immediately on this sentence (the auctorial ‘T’ in ‘reperi’ is 
Bower): “In uno enim veteri scripto sic reperi: summa annorum primorum 
Scotorum qui ante Pictos regnaverunt ducenti sexaginta quinque anni et tres 
menses. In alio autem sic: summa regum primorum Scotorum regnancium 
ante Pictos viginti tres; qui regnaverunt ante eos trecentis septemdecim 
annis.’ In king list F the reading is 327 rather than 317 years. 


7-9. whereas ... three months: this is the figure in regnal list D; see previous 
note. 


9-12. the Picts ... people: cf. below IV c.11, 1.1. The forcible assumption of 
royal power by Cruithne is unique to this passage, and may be an addition by 
Fordun. 


15. Gallia Narbonensis: a province of Roman Gaul more or less correspon- 
ding to the later ancient French provinces of Languedoc and Provence. The 
administrative centre was Narbonne, dép. Aude. Poitou was never part of 
Gallia Narbonensis. 
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16-24. ... Poitou: see Bartholomew, 688 (bk.15, c.122). 
16. Poitou: see above c.30, 1.30. , | 
21. Aquitaine: see above c.30, 1.3. 1 | 

23. Poitiers: see above c.30, 1.31. a Book I 


25. no history ... account: in Bartholomew the authority cited is 
‘Herodotus’, probably a 12c geographer; see ‘Index of Authorities’ in 
Bartholomew (Seymour), iii, 319. 

‘T’ here is Fordun. 


26. Policraticon: not identified. The reference is not to the Polycraticon of 
John of Salisbury. Cf. below X c.13, ll. 75-88. 
27. bird called ‘pica’ or ‘picta’: i.e. the magpie. 

city of the Pictavi: i.e. Poitiers. 
30. painted: Picti appears to be the nominative plural masculine form of 
the past participle passive of the Latin verb pingere, ‘to paint’. 
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De situ, longitudine, latitudine mutacioneque nominis 
Albionis insule in Britanniam et Scociam 


“Tocius namque peregrinacionis Scotorum ambitu, de gente videlicet in 
gentem, de regno siquidem ad regnum alterum utcumque transcurso, 
cum eorum tandem moderne sedis in Dei nomine perveniatur ad 
patriam, cui nomen secundum scribas Albion erat antiquitus, de su 
nominis varia mutacione propter nove nacionis adventum ipsam crebro 
superantis ac de situ regnorum eius et marginibus procedat ulterius 
sermo brevis. Albion enim Occeani quedam est insula situm habens in 
Europa sub circio, que per longum a meridie primo tendens versus 
aquilonem, deinde curvam quasi formam assumens, quodammodo 
vergit in vulturnum. Australes quidem eius et medie regiones Hiberniam 
habent insulam ab occidente, boreales vero contra polum arcticum 
Occeano patent infinito. Habet eciam Islandiam a borea, sic a vulturno 
Norwegiam, ab oriente Daciam, ab euro Germaniam vel’ Alemanniam, 
a notho quidem Holandiam et Flandriam, ab austro siquidem et africo 
Galliam cum suis provinciis ac Hispaniam a zephiro, quibus Occeani 
| maris undique nunc majori jacet intervallo, nunc minori circumsepta‘. 
Longitudinis quoque passuum esse traditur octingentorum milium seu 
paulo minus. Transverse vero latitudinis quibusdam locis amplissimis 
ducentorum, quibusdam aliis multo striccior. Nam 1n sui pene medio 
miliaria tantum sexaginta quatuor ab Occeano tenet ad Occeanum, ubi 
magnis est adeo perfusa fluminibus quod preter asperos terre meabilis 
amfractus spacio milium viginti duorum passuum intersitis nemoribus, 
arbustis ac paludibus eorum ferme capita contrahuntur. Unde fit quod 
ex hujusmodi magnorum hinc inde fluminum influencia, quamvis 
adinvicem non plene contingant, eam in duabus quasi divisam insulis 
nonnulli scripserunt historici, sicut per hec que secuntur scripta clarius 
apparebit. Hec igitur Albion insula post gigantes, omisso“ nomine pri- 
mo, duobus consequenter nominibus secundum has duas divisiones, 
Britannia videlicet et Scocia, fruebatur. Primi quidem etus accole partis 
australis fuerunt Britones, a quibus, quoniam per eos sue primo culte 
fuerant regiones, [vocabulum habuerunt Britanniam. Aquilonalis ita- 
que partis regiones|* advenas primos habebant Pictos et Scotos, quibus 
similiter a Scotis postmodum Scocia nomen inditum est. 
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Book Il 


The situation, length and breadth of the island of Albion 
and its change of name to Britain and Scotland 


Now that we have completed the circuit of the entire wanderings of 
the Scots from people to people and from one kingdom to another, as 
best we could, and now that in the name of God we have at last 
reached the country of their present habitation, the name of which 
was Albion in ancient times according to the scribes, let us proceed to 
deal briefly with the various changes in its name brought about by the 
arrival of new nations who conquered it from time to time, and also 
with the location and boundaries of its kingdoms. 

Albion is an island in Ocean situated in Europe to the west- north-west. 
It stretches lengthwise from the south, first of all towards the north- 
north-west, then assuming a kind of curved shape, it veers somewhat to 
the east-north-east. Its southern and central regions have Ireland on the 
west side, while the northern regions are opposite the North Pole and lie 
open to the boundless Ocean. It also has Iceland to the north, Norway to 
the east-north-east, Denmark to the east, Germany (or Alemannia) to the 
east-south-east, Holland and Flanders to the south-south-east, Gaul and 
its provinces to the south and south-south-west and Spain on the west 
side. It is surrounded by these countries with a greater or less extent of 
Ocean intervening. It is said to be eight hundred miles or a little less in 
length. In breadth it is two hundred miles across in many places, but 
considerably less in other places. Just about the middle of the country it is 
only about sixty-four miles from Ocean to Ocean. Here it is so well 
watered by great rivers that, if it were not for an area of twenty-two miles 
of rough twistings over porous terrain, interspersed with groves, thickets 
and marshes, their waters would almost come together. As a result of this 
flowing in of great rivers from both sides, even although they do not 
touch each other, some historians have written that the country is 
practically divided into two islands. 

This will be demonstrated more clearly in what follows. So this 
island of Albion gave up its first name after the time of the giants and 
as a consequence acquired two names, Britain and Scotland, corres- 
ponding to these two divisions. The first inhabitants of its southern 
part were Britons, from whom it got the name Britain, since these 
regions had first been cultivated by them. Likewise the regions of the 
northern part had as its first settlers the Picts and the Scots, and later 
on in like manner were given the name Scotland from the Scots. 
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De scriptis Galfridi diversis affirmantibus 
Britanniam esse divisam a Scocia 


Hec autem istorum divisio primitiva regnorum et antiqua scriptis 
multorum roboratur. Quorum Galfridus Monumetensis peculiaris 
Britonum historicus in sua cronica sic inscripsit: ‘Rex Britonum 
Leyl, dum prosperitate regni usus est, urbem in aquilonali parte 
Britannie de suo nomine Karleyl vocatam edificavit.’ Urbs autem illa 
Karleil in parte revera boreali Britannie constat, sed in Albionis 
boreali nequaquam, quia sui pene medio situatur. 

Idem Galfridus: ‘Belinus rex, ambiguum legi sue auferre volens, 
jussit viam ex cemento lapidibusque fabricari, que insulam in longi- 
tudinem secaret.’ Que quidem strata via sive’ fossa non | amplius in 
rei veritate quam ad maris Scotici litus protenditur, nam eius 
vestigium patet actenus, nec ab intuencium delebitur visibus in 
futurum. Idem: 

‘Severus partem illam Britannie quam subjugare nequivit diris 
debellacionibus in Scociam trans Albaniam fugavit.’ Idem: “Timentes 
autem Aurelium Saxones, sese trans Humbrum in Albaniam recepe- 
runt. Vicinitas enim Scocie tutelam eis adhibuit, que’ in omne 
dampnum civium Britannie consueverat* imminere.’ 

Idem: ‘Huis igitur a Caduallone regibus interfectis, successit 
Oswaldus in regnum Northinhumbrorum, quem Caduallo post 
ceteros | inquietatum in provinciam usque ad murum, quem Severus 
imperator olim inter Britanniam et Scociam construxerat, effugavit.’ 

Idem in libri sui prohemio Britanniam de suis fluminibus commen- 
dans ait: ‘Porro Britannia piscosis fluviis est irrigua, nam absque 
meridiane® plage freto, quo navigatur ad Gallias, tria nobilia flumina, 


Themense videlicet, Sabrinum et Humbrum velut tria bracchia © 


extendit, quibus transmarina commercia ex diversis nacionibus 
eidem deferuntur.’ Quid igitur? Nonne plura sunt in Albione famosa 
flumina? Verum si totam Albionem Britanniam diceret, flumina 
Scocie, que multo supradictis ampliora sunt fluviis, piscosiora, 
meliora necnon utilitatibus cunctis fecundiora, silendo minime 
preterisset®. Sicut et flumen de Forth quod et australe dicitur fretum 
vel mare Scoticum, flumen Eske, quod dicitur Scotiswath sive Sul- 
wath, flumen itaque de Clide, flumen eciam de Thaya et flumen freti 
borealis’ sive Crombathy, quod propter sue firmitatis excellenciam a 
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Various excerpts from Geoffrey [of Monmouth] which show 
that Britain was separate from Scotland 


This primitive and ancient distinction between those kingdoms is 
confirmed by the writings of many authors, among whom Geoffrey 
of Monmouth the historian par excellence of the Britons wrote as 
follows in his chronicle: ‘Leil king of the Britons made use of his 
kingdom’s prosperity to build a city in the northern part of Britain, 
which he called Carlisle after his own name.’ Now that city of Carlisle 
is situated in the northern part of Britain, but by no means in the 
northern part of Albion, since it lies just about in the middle of 
Albion. And again Geoffrey says: ‘King Belinus, wishing to remove 
ambiguity from his law, ordered a road to be constructed of stones 
and mortar to cut the island in two longitudinally.’ This paved road 
or dyke extended no further than to the shore of the Scottish sea, for 
a trace of it clearly remains to the present day and it will not 
disappear from the gaze of observers in future. 

Geoffrey also tells us: “By crushing defeats Severus forced that part 
of Britain, which he could not subdue, to flee across Albany into 
Scotland.’ He also says: “The Saxons in fear of Aurelius went off 
across the Humber into Albany. For they gained protection from the 
nearness of Scotland, which was always a threat to Britain and ready 
to inflict all kinds of injury on its citizens.’ 

Likewise: “After Cadwallon had killed these kings, Oswald 
succeeded to the kingdom of the Northumbrians. After he had dealt 
with the others, Cadwallon provoked Oswald and forced him to flee 
into the province as far as the wall which the emperor Severus had 
previously built between Britain and Scotland.’ 

In the preface to his book, when he is commending Britain for its 
rivers, Geoffrey says: “Britain is watered by rivers which are full of 
fish, for besides the channel on the southern coast, over which one 
sails to France, it holds out three noble rivers, Thames, Severn and 
Humber like three arms, by which overseas trade is conveyed to 
Britain from a variety of nations.’ Yes, but surely there are more 
rivers that are famous in Albion? If he meant the whole of Albion by 
the word ‘Britain’, he would certainly not have passed over in silence 
the rivers of Scotland which are much bigger than the rivers 
mentioned above, have more fish in them, are of higher quality and 
are all together more productive for all purposes — rivers such as the 
Forth, which is also called the southern firth or the Scottish sea, and 
the river Esk, which is called Scotiswath or Solway. There is also the 
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nautis Sikirsownd nomen habet. Et preter hec alia quam plura que 
fluminibus Britannie superius dictis conchelinis sunt et marinis 
piscibus, | utpote polipis, ostreis, helcis, kilionibus, turbotis, ragadiis, 
rumbis, salmonibus, lampredis, anguillis, cancris, congruis, conchis, 
carpetis’, cocleis, congeris, combionibus, luciis, murenis, merlinis, 
pectinibus, mullonibus, allecibus, trutis et similibus, | eciam aque 
dulcis utiliora, nautis itaque procellis Occeano periclitantibus incom- 
parabili refugio tuciora. 
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De scriptis Willelmi Malmesbiriensis et Bede 
hoc idem affirmantibus 


Willelmus itaque Malmesbiriensis verus Anglorum, ut dicitur, et in- 
suspectus historicus non omnem Albionem dici velit Britanniam, 
ymmo territoria tantummodo Britonum Britanniam ,quasi Britonum 
terram, sive quas ipsi regiones regnando coluerunt eciam per se velut 
insulam a Scocia divisam, tradit suas aperte per scripturas. 

Willelmus: “Saxones navigio gentes Orchadum cum Scotis et Pictis 
pari erumpna involventes in aquilonali parte insule que nunc North- 
umbria dicitur et tunc et deinceps insedere.’ 

Idem: ‘Vir venerabilis Beda, quem mirari facilius quam digne 
predicare possis, in remotissima Britannie plaga, territorio scilicet 
monasterii quod est apud Weremuth, locum nativitatis et educacionis 
habet Scocie propinqum.’ Ex quibus patet quod ultima pars insule 
Britannie versus boream est Northumbria. 

Sanctus insuper Cuthbertus, ut in eius habetur historia, lecto 
vigilanti Alfredo regi apparuit dicens: ‘Misericordiam de cetero dili- 


gas et judicium, quoniam, me impetrante, tocius imperium Britannie - 


tibi conceditur;’ nec multo post imperium quod sanctus predixerat 
optinuit. Sed quale postea rex imperium optinuit, idem | Willelmus 
describens ait: “Alfredus totam Angliam preter id quod Dani habe- 
bant dominio suo | subdiderat. 

Beda: ‘Exinde ceperunt plures per“ dies de Scotorum regione venire 
Britanniam, et Anglis verbum Dei predicare.’ 

Idem: ‘Interea Colmanus episcopus, qui de Scocia erat, relinquens 
Britanniam, ad Scociam reversus est. Deinde secessit ad insulam non 
procul ab Hibernia secretam.’ 
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river Clyde, the river Tay and the river of the northern or Cromarty 
firth, which sailors call Sikirsound because of its remarkable 
reliability. And apart from these there are many other rivers that are 
more useful than the rivers of Britain mentioned above for their 
shellfish, sea fish and freshwater fish, such as crayfish, oysters, 
whelks [?], cod, turbot, skate, sturgeon, salmon, lampreys, eels, crabs, 
conger-eels, mussels, carp [?], cockle-shells, sea-eels, mackerel [?], 
pike, murena, whiting, scallops, mullets, herring, trout and the like. 
The rivers also give more protection to sailors in danger from Ocean 
storms, and are unsurpassed anywhere as places of refuge. 


3 


Excerpts from William of Malmesbury and Bede 
confirming this same point 


So William of Malmesbury, reputed to be a true and trustworthy | 
historian of the English, would not allow that the whole of Albion 
was called Britain. On the contrary he manifestly records in his wri- 
tings that it is only the territory of the Britons that is to be called 
Britain, as if the land of the Britons or those regions that they them- 
selves ruled over and cultivated, were a separate island cut off from 
Scotland. 

William says: “The Saxons with their fleet inflicted the same havoc 
on the people of the Orkneys and on the Scots and Picts, but they 
settled down at that time and later on in the northern part of the 
island which 1s called Northumbria.’ 

He likewise says: ‘The venerable Bede, whom it is easier to admire 
than to praise adequately, was born and brought up in the remotest 
part of Britain, that is on the lands of the monastery which is at 
Wearmouth, near Scotland.’ It is clear from this that the furthest part 
of the island of Britain towards the north is Northumbria. 

Moreover St Cuthbert, as is shown in his history, appeared to King 
Alfred as he lay awake in his bed, saying: “From now on love mercy 
and justice, since at my request sovereignty over the whole of Britain 
is granted to you.’ And not long afterwards he obtained the sove- 
reignty which the saint foretold; but William also describes the 
nature of the kingdom that he afterwards obtained, saying: ‘Alfred 
subdued the whole of England under his sway except for the part held 
by the Danes.’ ar ; 

Bede says: “Then more of them began to come daily to England from 
the region of the Scots and to preach the word of God to the English.’ 

He also says: ‘Meanwhile bishop Colman, who came from Scotland, 
left Britain and returned to Scotland. Then he retired to a remote 
island off the coast of Ireland.’ 
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Idem: ‘Occisus est autem Sanctus Oswaldus juxta murum, quo 


Romani ob arcendos barbarorum impetus totam a mari usque ad 


mare precinxerunt Britanniam.’ 

Ptholomeus: “‘Scocia regnum promontorium est, montibus et maris 
bracchiis a Britannia separata; mores habet et linguam modumque 
vivendi ab Anglicis omnino distinctum, regioni quidem Hibernie per 
omnia conformis.’ 

Bartholomeus: ‘Anglorum progenies Britanniam insulam possidet.’ 

Idem: ‘Britannia que nunc dicitur Anglia est insula contra prospec- 
tum Galliec’.’ 

Idem: ‘A Bruto dicitur Britannia, sed tandem ab Anglicis ipsam 
optinentibus vocata est Anglia.’ 


4 


De scriptis eorundem contrarium 
affirmantibus c’ 


Hec autem et alia siquidem innumera scriptis eorundem reperta 
Scociam astruunt a principio a Britannia separatam, licet econtrario 
quibusdam eorum scriptis omnis Albion vocari Britannia dinosca- 
tur. Unde primo Beda: ‘Britannia Occeani est insula, cui quondam 
Albion nomen fuit, per milia passuum octingentorum longa.” Et hec 
revera est tocius Albionis longitudo. 

Idem Beda: ‘Denique duabus gentibus transmarinis vehementer 
sevis Scotorum a circio, Pictorum ab aquilone, Britannia multos 
gemit” per annos.” Transmarinas dicimus has gentes, non quod extra 
Britanniam essent posite, sed quia a parte Britonum erant remote.’ 

Galfridus: ‘Britannia quidem insularum optima, in occidentis 
Occeano‘ sita, miliaria tenet in longitudine octingenta.’ 

Idem: ‘Albanactus filius Bruti possedit patriam, que nostris tem- 
poribus Scocia vocatur, cui nomine ex nomine suo dedit Albaniam.” 
Numquid hec omnino differre videntur a precedentibus? Ymmo 
differunt. Sed neque super hiis vel illis fixum historie sermonem 


retinent, quoniam® et eisdem varia variis contraria sepius inter- — 


miscentur eciam, ut eodem quandoque capitulo quedam videntur 
sibimet clausule dissonantes. Et licet huiusmodi crebra discrepacio 
_ reperta sit cronicis, ipsarum peritis, ymmo sanctis, nullatenus est 
auctoribus imputanda, qui caute suis originalibus immobili stilo 
consonas veritati scripserunt historias. Sed scribis pocius emule 
nacionis, quorum invidia quedam omnino cronice, ne regnorum 
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He also says: ‘Now St Oswald was killed near the wall, with which 
the Romans fortified the whole of Britain from sea to sea to ward off 
the attacks of the barbarians.’ | 

Ptolemy says: “The kingdom of Scotland is a promontory, 
separated from Britain by mountains and arms of the sea; its cus- 
toms, language and way of life are quite different from those of the 
English. It closely resembles the region of Ireland in all respects.’ 
Bartholomew says: “The descendants of the Angles possess the island 
of Britain.’ 

And again: ‘Britain which is now called England is an island 
opposite Gauletc.’ 

And again: ‘Britain gets its name from Brutus, but it was finally 
called England from the English who now possess it.’ 


4 


Passages from the same authors maintaining 
the opposite point of view etc. 


These and innumerable other statements found in the works of these 
same authors affirm that Scotland was separate from Britain from 
the beginning, although in opposition to this in certain of their writ- 
ings the whole of Albion is distinctly called Britain. 

Bede first of all declares: ‘Britain is an island of Ocean, the name of 
which was once Albion. It is 800 miles long.’ And this in fact is the 
length of the whole of Albion. 

And again Bede says: ‘Finally Britain suffered throughout many 
years from two exceedingly fierce nations from across the seas, Scots 
from the west-north-west and Picts from the north. We call these 
nations “from across the seas”, not because their territory lay outside 
Britain, but because they were far removed from the part inhabited 
by the Britons.’ 

Geoffrey [of Monmouth] says: ‘Britain, best of islands, is situated 
in the western part of Ocean and is 800 miles long.’ 

Again he says: “Albanactus son of Brutus gained possession of the 
land which in our day is called Scotland. He gave it the name Albany 
after his own name.’ Surely these passages appear to be completely at 
variance with the previous quotations? Or rather they are at vari- 


-ance. But the chronicles do not retain a fixed account of this or that 


topic without quite often inserting mutually contradictory facts, so 
that even in the same chapter certain phrases seem to contradict each 
other. And although frequent discrepancy of this kind has been 


- found in the chronicles, it must not in the least be held against the 


writers who were experts in their field, or rather saints, and wrote 
their histories carefully according to the truth, altering nothing that 
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confinium vigeat autoritas, evertuntur, pejorantur et violantur, ac 
indiscrete sepius adeo mutantur ut unius videatur assercio capituli 
snsum alterius adnullare. Verum quicquid huiusmodi varie diffini- 
conis finium Britannie scriptorum vicio reperiatur historiis, vulgaris — 
pinio moderni temporis omnem Albionem a Bruto qui [nichil]? 
preter australes eius regiones cultura | redigerat dici velit Britanniam, 
veut ab Agenoris filia dudum Europa mundi pars tercia nomen 


accepit eternum, licet illius exigue’ partis dominium prima tunc 


temporis excoluerit. 
¢ Pe _ f Ssexiguic 
5 | 
Sub quo Bruto prius Britones ad Albionem 
insulam accesserunt 


Primo igitur Scotorum illic introitu superius utcumque digesto, restat 


fam ut Britonum accessus ibidem secundum diversas historicorum > 
tradiciones sub compendio declaretur. Incoluerunt ergo Britones 


Albionem insulam prius sub duce quodam Bruto, sed quis fuit ille 
Brutus, cuiusve sit generis non omnes consenciunt historici. Nam 
quidam a Bruto duce Trojani generis suisque sequacibus Britanniam 
vocatam esse volunt, et populatam, sicut a Galfrido sibique faventibus 
traditum est. Alii a Bruto quondam Isichionis filio primogeniti ducis 


Alanii Britones asserunt nuncupatos. Erat enim Alanius | de genere — 


Japheth, qui primus mare Mediterraneum transiens cum tribus filiis — 
lsichion, Armenon et Negno pervenit ad Europam, a quibus exorte” 
sunt, ut dicitur, gentes quatuor videlicet Latini, Franci, Alemanni et 


Britanni. Quidam itaque Britones ab eorum condicione’ silvestri 


Latine Britones quasi brutos homines, sicut a ferocitate Francos 
denominari volunt, quibus et favet Isidorus®. Nonnulli siquidem 
genio veterum derogantes, a Bruto consule Romano vocabulum 
dedere Britonibus”. Nos verumptamen, omissis ceteris minus notis 
assercionibus, nocioris nobis pagine scriptis fidem adhibentes, et in 
hoc sectantes Galfridi cronicam, ab ipso Bruto, qui fuit filius Silvii, 


fii Ascanii, filii Enee de Troja profugi, cuius pater Anchises filius 


Leamidon, qui fuit Ilus sive Ii, a quo Ilion turris, qui fuit Troii, qui 
fut Erotomi, qui fuit filius magni Dardani regis Frigie, que nunc 
dicitur Turky*, congruum de Britonibus nostrum sumamus inicium 
telacionis. | os | se ee 
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they found in their sources, but rather it is the transcribers of an 
antagonistic nation who must be blamed. Through their malice 
certain chronicles have been turned upside down, degraded and 
abused in order to weaken the authority of neighbouring kingdoms, 
and often changed so indiscriminately that the purport of one chap- 
ter completely cancels out that of the next one. But no matter what 
difference of opinion of this kind concerning the boundary of Britain 
is found in the chronicles through the inadequacy of the writers, the 
commonly held opinion at the present time is that the whole of 
Albion was called Britain from the name of Brutus, who had settled 
none of it except for its southern regions, just as Europe the third part 
of the world long ago got its name for all time from the daughter of 
Agenor, although it was only over a small part of it that she exercised 
lordship at that time. 


5 


Which Brutus it was who first led the Britons when they came 
to the island of Albion 


Now that the first entry of the Scots to that land has been set out 
above as best it may, it remains now to describe briefly the arrival 
there of the Britons according to the different traditions of the 
historians. The Britons were the first to inhabit the island of Albion 
under the leadership of a certain Brutus, but who or of what descent 
that Brutus was is disputed by historians. For some think that Britain 
was called after Brutus the leader of Trojan descent and his 
followers, and that it was populated by them, as is recorded by 
Geoffrey [of Monmouth] and those who support his views. Others 
declare that in ancient times the Britons got their name from Brutus 


‘gon of Isichion the first born son of the leader Alanius. For Alanius 


was descended from Japheth and was the first to cross the Mediterra- 
nean sea. He reached Europe with his three sons Isichion, Armenon 
and Negno. From them four nations take their origin, namely 
Latins, Franks, Alemanns and Britons. Other historians claim that 
the Britons got their name from their uncivilised way of life — 
Britons in Latin means ‘brute men’ — just as the Franks got their 
name from ‘ferocity’, and Isidore supports this view. Other autho- 
rities, in disparagement of the intelligence of men of old, derive the 
name of the Britons from Brutus the Roman consul. Let us however 
ignore all obscurer claims, put our trust in what has been written in a 
work better known to us, and follow in this matter the chronicle of 
Geoffrey [of Monmouth], beginning our account of the Britons 
appropriately from the Brutus who was the-son of Silvius, son of 
Ascanius, son of Aeneas who fled from Troy, and whose father 
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De divisione trium regnorum Britonum 
inter Bruti filios 


Isdem vero Silvius, patre vivente, de nobili femina, nepte videlicet 
Lavine regine, genuit Brutum, qui natus est ab origine mundi, sicut 
per hoc metrum edocetur: 


Mille quater deca tris fit Adam’ Bruto prior annis, 


hoc est octingentesimo xlviii® tercie etatis anno. Ex Italia quidem 
exivit juvenis annorum xv, et in Albionis regnare cepit provinclis 


australibus annorum etatis triginta quinque. Genuit insuper isdem | 


Brutus ex uxore filia Pandrasi regis Grecorum tres | inclitos filios 
quibus imposita sunt hec nomina, Locrinus, Albanactus et Camber. 
Qui, postquam viginti quatuor annis regnaverat, mortuus est, et 
sepultus a filiis in urbe Londoniensi. Post cuius obitum fili patris 
regnum, quod ab eo suisve Britonibus est dicta Britannia, divisum in 
tribus inter se regnis partiti sunt, limites cuilibet et vocabula de suis 
nominibus imponentes. Loegria vero Locrini regnum ad meridianam 
insule plagam, Totonensis scilicet litus, incipiens ad Humbri flumen 
versus boream, et ad ampnem de Tharent finem habet. Cambria 
deinde fratris quoque junioris Cambri regio connexa Loegrie regno 


jacet non ad australem eius finem, ut quidam autumant, neque 


borealem sed ad ipsius latus occiduum, ab eo montibus marique 
Sabrino divisa, quasi collateralis.e1 versus Hiberniam ex opposito. 


Albania siquidem regnum Albanacti tercia regio regni Britonum ad. 


idem Humbri flumen et gurgitem ampnis de Tharent habens inicitum, 
in fine boreali Britannie, sicut superius expressum est, terminatur. 
Huius autem Albanie regionis provincias, quecumque fuerint,’ que 
sunt inter Humbrum et mare Scoticum, olim Britones dominio 
tantum et nichil umquam possessionis amplius in Albione versus 
boream habuerunt. Hiis ex introitu Britonum ad hanc insulam et 
ambiguitate divisionis fintum regnorum elus ita peractis, modo super- 
est ut Scotorum regio Scocia, quam modernis temporibus Albaniam 
dici placet, qualis et quanta sit seu dudum fuerat propaletur. 
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Anchises was son of Laomedon, who was Ilus or son of Ilus (from 
whom the tower Ilion got its name) who was son of Tros, who was 
son of Erichthonius,who was son of great Dardanus king of Phrygia, 
which is now called Turkey. | 


6 


The division of the three kingdoms of the Britons 
amongst the sons of Brutus 


The same Silvius during his father’s lifetime had a son Brutus by a 
noble lady who was the niece of Queen Lavinia. Brutus was born 
4030 years after the beginning of the world, just as the following verse 
explains: 


Adam lived 4030 years before Brutus, 


that is the 848th year of the Third Age. When he was a youth fifteen 
years old he left Italy and began to reign in the southern provinces of 
Albion at the age of 35. The same Brutus was also the father by his 
wife the daughter of Pandrasus king of the Greeks of three famous 
sons, who were given these names, Locrinus, Albanactus and 
Camber. After Brutus had reigned for 24 years, he died and was 
buried by his sons in the city of London. After his death his sons 
divided their father’s kingdom (which was called Britain after Brutus 
or his subjects the Britons) into three kingdoms, and shared them out 
amongst themselves, fixing the boundaries for each kingdom and 
giving them names derived from their own names. Loegria was the 
kingdom of Locrinus beginning in the southern region of the island, 
that is on the shore of Totnes, and finishing at the river Humber and 
the river Trent in the north. Then Cambria the region of the younger 
brother Camber lies adjacent to the kingdom of Loegria, not at its 
southern boundary as certain authorities declare, nor at its northern 
boundary, but on its western side, divided from it by mountains and 
the Severn Estuary, side by side with it as it were, and facing towards 
Ireland. Albany the kingdom of Albanactus the third region of the 
kingdom of the Britons has its beginning at the same river Humber 
and the tidal reaches of the river Trent and ends at the northern 
extremity of Britain, as was explained above. The Britons at one time 
held only lordship over all the provinces of this region of Albany that 
were between the Humber and the Firth of Forth, and they never had 
any possession further north in Albion. 

Now that we have dealt in this way with the events from the entry 


_ of the Britons into this island, and the difficulties over the division of 


the territory of the different kingdoms, it only remains to set forth the 
nature and extent, present or long past, of Scotland, the region of the 
Scots and the present day name for Albany. 
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De Scocia qualis et quanta sit vel dudum fuerit 


Scocia quidem a Scotorum gentibus, quibus incolitur, appellatur. Ad 
fretum quoque Scoticum Scocia prius inicium sumpsit [ab]* austro. 
Deinde quidem ad Humbri flumen, a quo cepit exordium Albania. 
Postmodum vero juxta murum incepit Thrilwal, quem Severus 
extruxerat ad ampnem Tynam, modo quidem ad ampnem Twedam 
incipit a finibus Anglie borealibus, et in longum per quadringenta vel 
paulominus miliaria versus estivum protensa circium et in freto 
Pethlandie, quo formidabilis et dira Caribdis aquas bibit et vomit 
omnibus horis, terminatur. Terra quoque fortis, et progressus 
difficilis et laboriosus. Est namque regio quodammodo promontoria, 
quodammodo depressa sive plana, nam a fine per medium eius usque 


| finem, ut Alpes altissimi per Europam, sic montes protenduntur. 


excelsi qui Scotos dudum a Pictis et eorum ab invicem regna separa- 
bant. Impertransibiles quidem equitibus nisi perpaucis in locis, et 
tum propter in eis continuos nives, excepto solum estatis tempore, 
perdurantes, tum propter altissimarum preruptos rupium scopulos, 
tum propter eorum medio concavitates profundas peditibus extant 
vix meabiles. Quorum vero moncium circa radices nemora sunt 
ingencia, cervis, damulis aliisque feris silvestribus, diversi generis et 
bestiis | referta, que contra predaciones hostium pecudibus incolarum 
firmas multociens et tutas adhibent municiones. Habent autem, ut 


aiunt, illarum armenta parcium ex usu consuetudinem ut, quando- | 
cumque virorum clamores audiant vel mulierum, ac si confestim 


minentur canibus, currendo gregatim silvas petunt. Fontes autem ex 
declivis moncium jugis et collibus nonnulli prorumpentes ebulliunt, 


et inter ripas ad ima florigeras quam dulci sonitu rivulis scaturiunt. 
cristallinis. Ex ipsis vero per vallium planicies condescendentibus 


ampnes multi nascuntur, ac eciam ex illis magna flumina, quibus 
Scocia mirifice pre ceteris habundat, quorum in ostiis, quo maria 
repetunt, portus habet nobiles et securos. 
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7 


The nature and extent of Scotland as it is now or was of old 


Now Scotland got its name from the nations of the Scots who are its 
inhabitants. In earlier times the southern boundary of Scotland was 
at the Scottish sea, then later on at the river Humber, which was the 
boundary of Albany. Later still the border was at the river Tyne near 
the wall Thirlwall, which Severus had built; but now Scotland begins 
at the river Tweed on the northern boundary of England, and it 
extends lengthwise for a distance of 400 miles or a little less towards 
the west-north-west and it ends at the Pentland firth, where a dread 
and fearful whirlpool sucks up and spouts out waters at all hours. 
The land is also rugged, and progress is difficult and laborious. For it 
is a region that is partly mountainous and partly low lying or flat. For 
lofty mountains, which formerly separated the Scots from the Picts 
and their kingdoms from each other, extend through the central part 
of the country from end to end, just as the high Alps do in Europe. 
[The mountains] are impenetrable on horseback except in a very few 
places, and scarcely even passable by foot, because of the snow lying 
on them all the time except in summer, and because of the sheer rock 
faces of the very high crags and the depth of the gullies between the 
mountains. Around the bases of the mountains there are great forests 
full of stags, fallow deer and other wild animals and beasts of various 
kinds. These forests are often used as secure, safe strongholds for the 
domestic cattle of the local people against the forays of their enemies. 
For the story is that the herds of the cattle of these regions have from 
experience developed the practice, whenever they hear the shouting 
of men or women, of stampeding all together into the woods, as if 
they were in imminent danger from dogs. Springs also bubble up and 
burst out from the steeply sloping mountain sides and hills, and they 
gurgle with a very sweet sound in crystalline rivulets between their 
banks, which are covered at their edges in flowers. From the springs, 
as they flow down through the low-lying ground of the valleys, arise 
many burns, and from them in turn come great rivers, of which 
Scotland has an amazing abundance in comparison with other 
countries, and she has fine safe harbours at the mouths of the rivers, 


where they make their way to the sea. 
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De Scocie regionibus ymis et summis et contentis in eisdem 


Regiones quoque maritimas satis planas et uberes habet, virides 
campos continentes ac agros fertiles et frugiferos, frumentarios et 
ordeaceos, fabis, pisis ac ceteris quibusque frugibus aptos, vini tamen 
inexpertes et olei, sed mellis et cere nequaquam. Verumptamen in 
summis et secus montana provinciis agri frugibus, exceptis avenis 
tantum et ordeo, sunt minus habiles. Rura multum ex moris ibidem 
sunt tetra palustribus, arvis luteis et squalosis conspersa, pascuosa 
tamen armentorum herbagiis et juxta decursus aquarum virore con- 
vallibus sunt decora. Regio namque lanigeris ovibus est et equis 
habundans, cuius tellus herbosa pecudum altrix et ferarum, lactis et 
lane dives, piscibus marinis, fluvialibus et lacualibus multiplex et 
multipliciter opulenta. 

Unde cum quelibet patria habundet suo censu, inter omnes mundi 
regiones in* multiplicitate piscitum Scocia fertur habundare. Propter 
quod quidam naturalis untuscutusque regionis peculiarem censum 
considerans et precipuam diviciarum in se copiam continentis sive 
summam, sic ipsas regiones describit dicens: 


Aurum Chaldeos opulentat, thura Sabeos, 
argentum’ Assiros, Affrica regna seges. 

Indos ditat ebur, lac Flandria, Gallia vinum. 
Anglia servisia, Scocia pisce natat. 


Multimodis eciam volatilibus est insignis. Falcones ibi nobiles 
altissimi volatus et animositatis egregie‘, sunt et accipitres audacitate 
permaxima prestantes. Ibi lapis marmoreus bini coloris seu trini, 
niger videlicet varius et candidus, ac alabastrum inibi reperitur. Ferri- 
fodiis et plumbicidiis cuiuslibet eciam pene metalli satis habilis. 

Erodotus: ‘Scotorum regio quoad humi fertilitatem, nemorum 
amenitatem, fluviorum ac foncium irriguitatem, gregum ovium ac 
jumentorum multiplicitatem, ubi litus gaudet cultoribus, nec eciam 
ipsi solo Britannico impar est,’ | <que temperie gratissima et ideo 
inhabitantibus saluberima. Cum enim inter septemtrionem et occi- 
dentem sita sit, frigus quod recipit a septemtrione temperat calor 
quem recipit a sole occidente. Numquam autem in ea | aliquem arri- 
puit ignis sacer, sed a Galliis allati ibi solent sanari. Et quia prope 
septemtrionalem mundi verticem jacet, lucidas estate noctes habet 
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8 
The lowlands and highlands of Scotland and what they contain 


Scotland also has coastal regions which are fairly flat and productive 
with grassy plains and fields that are fertile and fruitful, producing 
corn and barley and suitable for beans, peas and all other crops. 
Wine however and the olive are not found there, but honey and wax 
certainly are. In the highest, mountainous regions the fields are less 
suitable for crops apart from oats and barley. The countryside there 
is mostly unprepossessing with boggy moorland interspersed with 
fields that are muddy and neglected, but full of pasture for animal 
fodder, and pleasantly green where there are water courses in the 
glens. For the region abounds in wool-bearing sheep and in horses. 
Its grassy soil supports cattle and wild beasts; it is rich in milk and 
wool, and has a great variety and rich diversity of fish from sea, river 
and loch. So in comparison with any country which abounds in its 
own product, among all the regions of the world Scotland is said to 
abound in multiplicity of fish. A certain [poet] reflecting on the 
particular product of each natural region which possesses an out- 
standing or supreme abundance of riches, thus describes the actual 
regions saying: 

Gold enriches the Chaldeans, incense the Sabeans, 

silver the Assyrians, corn the kingdoms of Africa. 

Ivory is the wealth of the Indians, milk of Flanders, wine of Gaul. 

England is swimming in beer, Scotland in fish. 


Scotland is also remarkable for many kinds of birds. Outstanding 
there are noble falcons, high-flying and high-spirited, and hawks that 
excel in very great courage. There we find marble of two or three 
colours, namely black, variegated and white, and alabaster as well. 
Scotland is also well provided with iron and lead mines, indeed with 
mines of practically all kinds of metal. 

Herodotus: ‘In respect of the fertility of its soil, the beauty of its 
woods, the watering of its rivers and springs, and the large numbers 
of its flocks of sheep and horses, where the shore rejoices in its 
inhabitants, the land of the Scots is not inferior even to the soil of 
Britain itself.’ It is very pleasant because of its temperate climate and 
for that reason very healthy for its inhabitants. For since it is situated 
between the north and the west, the cold weather which it gets from 
the north is tempered by the heat which it gets from the west. No one 
in Scotland has ever been afflicted with erysipelas, whereas sufferers 
of the disease have been brought from France, and often cured there. 
Because it is situated near the north pole, nights in summer are so 
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ita ut medio sepe tempore noctis in inquisicionem veniat intuentibus 


utrum crepusculum adhuc permaneat vespertinum an iam advenerit 


matutinum, utpote nocturno sole non longe sub terris ad orientem 
boreales per plagas’ redeunte.> 

Isidorus: ‘Scocia ergo® quantum ad aeris et celi salubritatem est 
regio valde temperata, modicus 1bi caloris estate vel nullus excessus 
| aut hieme frigoris;% et eadem omnia ferme de Scocia, que de Hibernia 
descripsit. Solsticio quidem estivo, ut ait idem Isidorus, Scocia longis- 
simos dies octodecim horarum habet vel amplius, hiemali vero brevis- 
simos non plene sex, cum in insula Meroe, que caput est Ethiopum, 
dies sit longissimus horarum duodecim, in Alexandrino Egipcio 


tresdecim, in Italia quindecim, in insula vero Tyle apud marchiam | 


mundi in Scocia Occeano contigua sex mensibus estivalibus dies con- 
tinuus est, et iterum senis mensibus brumalibus eciam nox continua. 
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9 
De divisione gencium Scocie et linguarum c’ 
Mores autem Scotorum secundum diversitatem linguarum varian- 


tur. Duabus enim utuntur linguis, Scotica videlicet et Theutonica.* 
Cuius lingue gens maritimas possidet et planas regiones, Scotice vero 


~ gens lingue montanas inhabitant et insulas ulteriores. Maritima quo- 


que domestica gens est et culta, fida, paciens et urbana, vestitu siqui- 
dem honesta, civilis atque pacifica, circa cultum divinum devota, sed 


et obviandis hostium injuriis semper prona. Insulana vero sive mon- — 


tana ferina gens est et indomita, rudis et immorigerata, raptu capax, 
ocium diligens, ingenio docilis et callida, forma spectabilis sed 


amictu deformis; populo quidem Anglorum et lingue sed et proprie 19 


nacioni propter linguarum diversitatem infesta, jugiter et crudelis. 
Regi tamen et regno fidelis et obediens, necnon faciliter legibus 
subdita, siregatur. 

Solinus historicus mores primeve Scotorum gentis describens ait: 


Inhumano ritu gens Scotica semper aspera fuit et bellicosa. Namque 


dum eis nascerentur masculi, patres cibum eis mucronis cuspide pri- . 


mum offerre solebant, ut non aliter mortem quam in armis pro libertate 
bello perire desiderent. Et cum adulti deinde fuerint et ad bellandum 
habiles, interemptorum sanguine prius hausto, victores vultus suos 
obliniunt. Liberalis enim gens est victu parca, animo seva, vultu ferox 
et torva, affatu aspera, erga suos tamen affabilis et benigna, dedita 
ludis et venacionibus et ocio pocius quam labori. | 
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light that often at midnight watchers are in doubt as to whether the 
evening twilight is still lingering on or the first light of dawn has 
already appeared, since during the night the sun does not take long to 
return under the earth to the east in northern regions. 

Isidore says: ‘So Scotland is a very temperate region in respect of 
salubrity of air and climate. We find there a moderate increase of 
heat, or none at all, in summer, and of cold in winter.’ And he applied 
to Scotland also almost all the points he made in his description of 
Ireland. At the summer solstice, as Isidore also says, Scotland has 
very long days of eighteen hours or more, while at the winter solstice 
it has very short days of not quite six hours. Whereas in the island of 
Meroe, which is the capital of Ethiopia, the longest day is twelve 
hours, in Alexandria in Egypt thirteen, in Italy fifteen, on the edge of 
the world in the island of Thule in Scotland adjoining Ocean there is 
unbroken day for six months in summer, and again in the six winter 
months there is also unbroken night. 


9 


The division of peoples and languages etc. in Scotland 


The character of the Scots varies according to the difference in 
language. For they have two languages, Scotic [Gaelic] and Teutonic 
[Scots]. The people who speak Scots occupy the coastal and lowland 
regions, while those who speak Gaelic live in the mountainous 
regions and the outer isles. The coastal people are docile and civi- 
lised, trustworthy, long-suffering and courteous, decent in their 
dress, polite and peaceable, devout in worship, but always ready to 
resist injuries threatened by their enemies. The island or highland 
people however are fierce and untameable, uncouth and unpleasant, 
much given to theft; fond of doing nothing, but their minds are quick 
to learn, and cunning. They are strikingly handsome in appearance, 
but their clothing is unsightly. They are always hostile and savage not 
only towards the people and language of England, but also towards 
their fellow Scots because of the difference in language. They are 
however loyal and obedient to the king and the kingdom, and they 


~ are easily made to submit to the laws, if rule is exerted over them. 


-Solinus the historian in describing the character of the ancient 


| people of the Scots says: 


The Gaelic people were always rough and warlike with barbaric 
customs. For when boy babies were born to them, their fathers followed 
_ the practice of offering their first food to them on the point of a spear, so 
that they would wish for no other death than to die in battle fighting for 
freedom. And when they grow up and are skilled in fighting, they 
celebrate a victory by first of all drinking the blood of those slain, and 
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Isidorus: 


Scotica gens ea ab inicio est que quondam in Hibernia fuit et ei similis 
per omnia, lingua, moribus et natura. Nam gens est levis, animo ferox, 
seviens in hostes, tantum fere mortem diligens quam servitutem. In 
lecto mori reputans segniciem, interfici campo per hostes ut interficiat 
gloriam arbitrans et virtutem, gens parci victus famemque diucius 
sustinens, et raro ante | solis occasum se super cibum effundens. 

Carnibus et lacticiniis est contenta. Et cum sit a natura populus satis 
elegantis figure generaliter et faciei pulcre, multum eos tamen deformat 
proprius habitus. 


10 


De insulis Scocie divisis ab insulis Orcadibus 


A tergo quoque Scocie multas habet utriusque quantitatis inter ipsam 
| et Hiberniam insulas, ab Orchadum insulis interjacente magno freto 
separatas, quarum hec sunt quidem nomina que secuntur. Est enim 
ab austro prius incipiens insula que dicebatur antiquitus Caibonia, 
modo quoque Mannia. Cutus regulus domino suo regi Scotorum 
decem galeas piraticas quotiens opus fuerit preter alia servicia regia 
providebit*, <quarum quinque> [xxiv remorum]? <et quinque xii>, 
in qua sedes est episcopalis Sodorensis. 

Insula Arane ubi duo sunt castra regalia, Brethwick videlicet et 
Louchransay. 

Helantmlaysche que vulgariter Almeslache dicitur. 

Rothsay sive Botha que vulgariter dicitur Bote et ibi castrum 
regale pulcrum et inexpugnabile. 

Combrey major dives et magna. 

Combrey minor insignis venatui, paucos igitur habet incolas. 

<Alesay>. 

Insula Bladay. 

Inchemernok et ibi cella monachorum. 

Awyne ubi cella sancti Adamnani ibique pro transgressoribus 
refugium. 

Rathryne sex miliaribus tantum distans ab Hibernia. 

Insula Gya. 
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then smearing it over their faces. They are a noble people, frugal in food, 
savage of spirit, fierce and stern in expression and rough in speech. They 
are however courteous and kind to their own countrymen, devoted to 
games and hunting, preferring leisure to work. 


Isidore says: 


The Gaelic people are in origin the same people that were formerly in 
Ireland, and resemble them in everything including language, customs 
and character. They are a fickle people, haughty in spirit, fierce 
towards their enemies, almost always preferring death to enslavement, 
regarding dying in bed as cowardice, but thinking it glorious and 
manly to kill or to be killed on the battlefield by their enemies, a people 
with a frugal way of life, able to endure hunger for a long time, and 
seldom indulging in food before sunset. They are content with meat 
and dairy produce, and although for the most part they are by naturea 
people of handsome appearance and fairness of face, their appearance 
is largely spoiled by their characteristic dress. 


10 
The islands of Scotland apart from the Orkneys 


Scotland also has at its back many islands large and small between 
Ireland and itself, separated from the Orkney islands by a large firth 
lying between them. The following are the names of the islands. 
Beginning first from the south there is an island which was called 
Caibonia in ancient times, but now 1s also called Man. Its underking 
will give to his overlord the king of Scots ten war galleys as often as he 
requires them as well as other royal services. Five of the galleys have 
twenty-four oars and five have twelve. The episcopal see of Sodor is 
on the Isle of Man. 

The island of Arran where there are two royal castles, Brodick and 
Lochranza. 

‘Helantmlaysche’ which is commonly called ‘Almeslache.’ 

Rothesay or ‘Botha’ which is commonly called Bute. There is a 
fine, impregnable royal castle there. 

Great Cumbrae, rich and large. 

Little Cumbrae, famous for hunting and so having few inhabitants. 

Ailsa Craig. 

The Isle of Pladda. 

Inchmarnock, where there isa monks’ cell. | 

‘Awyne’, where there is a cell of St Adomnan, and a place of refuge 
for criminals. 

Rathlin, which 1s only six miles distant from Ireland. 

The island of Gigha. 

The island of “Helant Macarmyk’, where there is a place of refuge. 
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Helant Macarmyk et ibi refugium. 

Insula magna que dicitur Ile ubi dominus insularum duas habet 
mansiones et castrum Donowak. 

Helanttexa ibique cella monachorum. 

Colonsy et ibidem abbacia regularium canonicorum. 

Dura xxiv™ miliaribus longa, cuius pauci sunt incole sed venacio- 
nibus multum apta. 

Scarbay xv miliarium longitudinis, ubi est capella Beate Virginis 
qua multa fiunt miracula. Juxta quam gurges Occeani decurrit fortis- 
sima. Corebrekane <et ibi Cillea vorago>. 

Lyngay. 

Luyng. 

Sunay. 

Selee major. 

Selee minor. 

Helant Leneow, id est insula sanctorum et ibi asilum, 

Garveleane juxta magnum castrum de Donqwhonyle, distans ab 
aliis insulis sex miliaribus in Occeano. 

Mule, ubi duo sunt castra, scilicet Dondoward et Donarwyse. 

Et a Mule per iv” miliaria distans in mari fortissimum extat 
castrum Carneborgense. | 

I vel Iona Hebraice, quod Latine Columba dicitur sive Icolumkil, 
ubi duo monasteria sunt fundata per Sanctum Columbam, unum 
Nigrorum monachorum, aliud sanctarum monialium ordinis Sancti 
Augustini rochetam deferencium, et ibi refugium. 

Insula Sancti Keynethi | cutus ibidem est ecclesia parochialis. 

Kernerer,‘ in qua obiit Alexander secundus rex filius regis Willelmi. 

Lysmore, ubi sedes episcopalis est Ergadie Lismorensis. 

Coel. 

<Schonay iv“ miliarium in Lorne.> 

Tyree qua turris est fortissima, eciam ordei magna copia. 

Helantmok, id est insula porcorum. — 

Barray et ibi cella Sancte Trinitatis. 

Uyst triginta miliaria longitudinis, ubi de helcis, Anglice selqwhis, 
ceterisque beluis marinis habetur habundancia et ibi castrum de 
Benwewil. | 

Rumme xii miliarium longitudinis, silvestris et montana, venacio- 
nibus apta, paucos habens incolas. 

Fuley. 

Assek. 

Skye xxx miliarium longitudinis. 

Lewys sexaginta miliarium longitudinis. 

Hirth omnium insularum fortissima, juxta quam est insula 
quedam xx" miliaris longa, qua dicitur oves inesse silvestres que 
nequaquam preter a venatoribus capiuntur. 
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The big island which is called Islay, where the lord of the Isles has 
two mansions and Dunyveg castle. 

‘Helanttexa’, where there is a monastic cell. 

Colonsay, where there is an abbey of Augustinian Canons Regular. 

Jura, twenty-four miles long, in which there are few inhabitants, 
but which is very suitable for hunting. | 

Scarba, fifteen miles long, where there is a chapel dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, in which many miracles occur. Near it runs a very 
strong current of Ocean called Corryevreckan with a whirlpool like 
Scylla. 

Lunga. 

Luing. 

Shuna. 

Seil, Great and Little. 

‘Helant Leneow’, that is the island of the saints, where there is an 
asylum. 

Garvellach near the great castle of Dun Chonnaill, six miles distant 
from the other islands in Ocean. 

Mull, where there are two castles, Dun Duart and Dun Aros. 

And four miles distant from Mull stands in the sea the very strong 
castle ‘Carneborg’. 

I or Iona in Hebrew, which in Latin is called Columba or ‘Icolumkill’, 
where two monasteries were founded by St Columba, one of Benedic- 
tine monks, the other of holy nuns of the order of St Augustine that 
wear the rochet. There is an asylum there. 

The island of St Kenneth, whose parochial church 1s there also. 

Kerrera, on which King Alexander II son of King William died. 

Lismore, where there is the episcopal see of Argyll [or] Lismore. 

Coll. 

Shuna, four miles [long], in Lorn. 

Tiree, where there is a very strong tower, and also a great 
abundance of barley. 

‘Helantmok’, that is island of pigs. 

Barra, where there is a monastery dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

Uist, thirty miles long, where there is abundance of seals (in 
English ‘selqwhis’) and all other sea creatures. The castle of 
‘Benwewil’ is there. 

Rhum, twelve miles long, wooded and mountainous, good for 
hunting, with few inhabitants. 

‘Fuley’. 
~ “Assek’. 

Skye, thirty miles long. 

Lewis, sixty miles long. 

St Kilda, strongest of all the islands, near which is an island twenty 
miles long, in which there are said to be wild sheep which can only be 
captured by hunters. 
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Tyreym. 

Thorset et ibi turris est fortissima. 

Stromeay juxta Scillam Orchadense. 

Durenys et ibidem estatis solsticio sol per noctem visus est, non 
lucens sed quasi caliginem pertransiens. Has habet Scocia supra- 
dictas et plures alias insulas ad occidentis sui limites inter ipsam et 
Hiberniam mari sparsim situatas, quarum sub estivo circio quedam 
| infinitum respiciunt Occeanum. Unde sub hac Scocie plaga mundus, 
ut creditur, habitabilis finem habet. 

Sunt eciam in nostra Scocia plura inclita stagna et latissimi lacuales 
latices continencia quamplures insulas, utpote Lochlowmond, quod 
Galfridus Monimetensis vocat stagnum Lumonoi. Hoc autem 
stagnum, ut dicit, sexaginta insulas, continens sexaginta flumina 
recipit, nec ex eo nisi unum solum ad mare decurrit. In diebus Arthuri 
regis, ut scribit idem Galfridus, apud illas insulas sexaginta rupes 
manifestum est fuisse totidem aquilarum nidos sustentantes, que 
singulis annis convenientes prodigium quod in regno“ esset venturum 
celso clamore communiter edito notificabant. 

In Menteth eciam sunt laci continentes has insulas, videlicet insula 
Sancti Colmoci ubi est monasterium prioratus canonicorum regula- 
rium, Lochard ubi turris, Louchketzerne ubi castrum videlicet 
longitudinis xii miliarum, Louchbanqwhar vi miliarum, Louchcon 11 
miliarum, Dowloch unius miliaris, Louchdronghqwhi, Lochrowski, 
Ernefrear ubi capella Sancti Beani, Louchgartur, Auchmore, 
Elanmolach, Loucherklate. Sunt et alie multe insule lacuales infra 
regnum ut Louchtay cella canonicorum de Scona, Elandonane ubi 
castrum, Louchindorb ubi castrum, Louchriane, Louchqwhaw xxiv 
miliarum ubi tria castra, Louchfine, Inchecalzoch ubi ecclesia paro- 
chialis, Inchecronze, Inchemonze. De aliis vide supra libro primo 
capitulo vi. Item in Cowal est lacus® que vocatur Louchriane in qua 
est insula que et Helingerik ubi castrum inexpugnabile domini de 
Lawchaw | et in Lawchqwhaw insula de Inchesalt in qua est ecclesia 
parochialis. Insula Sancti Servani in Lowchlevin cella canonicorum 
Sancti Andree in Fife. 
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“Tyreym’. 

Thurso, where there is a very strong tower. 

Stroma, near the Orcadian Scylla. 

Durness, where at the summer solstice the sun is seen throughout 
the night, not shining but as if penetrating the darkness. 

Scotland has these islands mentioned above, and many more 
situated near its western boundaries, scattered over the sea between it 
and Ireland. Some of these in the west-north-west look out upon 
boundless Ocean, so the belief is that the habitable world ends close 
to this region of Scotland. 

There are also in our Scotland more famous lochs and very broad 
stretches of water containing a large number of islands, as for example 
Loch Lomond, which Geoffrey of Monmouth calls ‘stagnum Lumo- 
noi’. This loch, as he says, contains sixty islands and has sixty rivers 
flowing into it, while only one river flows out of it. In the days of King 
Arthur, as Geoffrey also writes, it appears that on these sixty islands 
there were sixty crags supporting nests of eagles. These eagles flocked 
together annually and gave notice of any unusual event that was about 
to happen in the kingdom by shrieking shrilly all together. 

In Menteith also there are lochs containing the following islands: 
Inchmahome, where there is a priory of Canons Regular, Loch Ard, 
where there is a tower, Loch Katrine, where there is a castle and it is 
twelve miles long, Loch Vennachar, six miles long, Loch Chon two 
miles long, Loch Dubh one mile long, Loch Drunkie, Loch Rusky, 
Arnprior, where there is a chapel of St Bean, Loch Gartur, 
‘Auchmore’, ‘Elanmolach’, Loch Arklet. There are also many other 
islands in lochs in the kingdom, like Loch Tay, where there is a cell of 
the canons of Scone, Eilean Donan, where there is a castle, Lochin- 
dorb, where there is a castle, ‘Loch Riane’, Loch Awe, twenty-four 
miles long, where there are three castles, Loch Fyne, Inchcaillach, 
where there is the parish church, “‘Inchecornze’, ‘Inchemonzie’. For 
other islands see above Book 1, Chapter 6. Similarly in Cowal there is 
a loch which 1s called Loch Riddon, in which there is an island called 
Eilean Dearg, where there is an impregnable castle of the lord of 
Loch Awe, and in Loch Awe there is the island of Inishail, on which 
there is the parish church. There 1s the island of St Servanus in Loch 
Leven, where there is a cell of the canons of St Andrews in Fife. 
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1] 


De insulis Orchadibus 


Sunt eciam insule Pomonie, que dicuntur Orchades, ad finem Scocie 
borealem inter eam et Norgvegiam Occeano situm habentes, et a 
predictis insulis, ut superius dicitur, equore non modico disjuncte, 
quamvis et has et ceteras insulas quidam velint Orchades appellari. 
Dicuntur autem Orchades ab oroe’ Grece, quod est recipere, quoniam 
ibidem Occeani Scilla vel Caribdis aquas maris continue recipit et 
refundit’. De quibus scripsit Isidorus dicens: ‘Orchas est insula juxta 
mare Britannicum, a qua conterminate traxerunt insule nomen 
Orchades, et sunt in numero triginta novem, quarum viginti deserte 
sunt et novemdecim incoluntur.’ Sed revera si cum ipsis Orchadibus 
ceteras Scocie numeremus insulas infra mare situatas cultas videlicet 
et desertas, plures quam ducente reperientur. Modernis namque 
temporibus Orchadum insule viginti culte sunt et plures. Igitur ut 
earundem insularum differencia liquidius pateat, Orchadum itaque 
nomina consequenter inscripta sunt. 

Insula major earum Pomonia dicitur vel Orchadia 

Insula Renaldisay 

Papeay major 

Papeay minor 

Stromesay 

Sanday 

Ouskery 

Etheay 

Stromeholme 

Werteray 

Fareay 

Eglisay 

Rolusay 

Were 

Inhelaw 

Goresal 

Swynay 

Scalpandisay 

Heleneholme 

Colbanysay 

Lamholme 

Glowmysholme 
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1] 
The Orkney Islands 


There are also the Pomonian islands, which are called the Orkneys, at 
the northern extremity of Scotland situated in Ocean between Scotland 
and Norway, and separated from the aforementioned islands, as stated 
above, by a large expanse of sea, although certain authorities would 
have it that both these and all the other islands should be called the 
Orkneys. Now the Orkneys get their name from ‘oroe’ which is ‘to 
receive’ in Greek, since the Scylla or Charybdis of Ocean continually 
receives and pours back the waters of the sea. Isidore wrote about these 
islands as follows: ‘Near the Britannic sea is the island of Orkney. From 
this island the neighbouring islands have derived the name ‘Orkneys’, 
and they are thirty-nine in number. Twenty of them are uninhabited 
and nineteen are inhabited.’ But if you count in the rest of the islands 
both habited and uninhabited which are situated south of the sea, more 
than two hundred will be found. In modern times twenty and more of 
the Orkney Islands are inhabited. So to make the distinction between 
these islands clearer, the names of the Orkneys are listed as follows: 

The largest island among them is called ‘Pomona’ or Orkney 

North Ronaldsay 

Papa Westray 

Papa Stronsay 

Stronsay 

Sanday 

Auskerry 

Eday 

‘Stromeholme’ 

Westray 

Faray 

Egilsay 

Rousay 

Wyre 

Eynhallow 

Gairsay 

Swona 

Shapinsay 

‘Heleneholm’ 

Copinsay 

Lamb Holm 

Glims Holm 

Burray 
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Borowray 
-Ronaldisay 

Flatay 

Swynay minor 

Swythay 

Waywis 

Hoy 

Fareay minor 

Grymisay 

Risai minor 

Calfay 

Claff de Flatay 

Pentelandiskery 

Sowliskery 

Borch de Brisay 

Borch de Dernes 

Papay tercia 

<Repperio eciam in libro qui dicitur Imago Mundi quod est 
quedam insula que Tyle vocatur, cuius arbores numquam folia depo- 
nunt, et in qua sex mensibus estivis est continuus dies et sex mensibus 
hibernis continua nox. Ultra hanc versus aquilonem est mare con- 
gelatum et frigus perpetuum.> 


12 


Quando Fergus filius Ferechardi rex Scotorum 
primus in Scocia regnare cepit, et armis eius bellicis 


Ad hanc insulam Albionis memoratus adveniens Fergusius, Scotorum 
primus rex in ea creatus est. Quibus et ipse datis legibus et statutis, ab 
occidentali quidem Occeano regnum et ab insulis usque dorsum 
Albanie dilatans, limites ibidem inter regna constituit. Nam 
orientalis* Occeani regnum Picti coluerunt. 

De regni quoque principio dicti regis et armis bellicis sic habetur: 


Albion in terris rex primus germine Scotis 
ipsorum turmis rubri tulit arma leonis 
Fergusius fulvo Ferchard rugientis in arvo. 


Deinde propter indissolubilem ligam perpetuis futuris temporibus 
inter regna Francie et Scocie observandam et ad futuram eius 
memoriam, in circumferencia scuti armorum regis duplicem tressuram 
liliferam domus Scocie assumendam elegit ut sic ad priora metra 
huiusmodi addatur versus metrificalis: 


Liliger ille leo rosidus nunc pingitur auro. 
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South Ronaldsay 

Flotta 

‘Swynay Minor’ 

Switha 

South Walls 

Hoy 

Fara 

Graemsay 

Rysa Little 

Cava 

Calf of Flotta 

Pentland Skerries 

‘Sowliskery’ 

Brough of Birsay 

Brough of Deerness 

Third Papay 

I also find in the book which 1s called The Image of the World that 
there is a certain island which is caled Thule, whose trees never shed 
their leaves, and where there is daylight all the time in the six summer 
months and darkness all the time in the six winter months. Beyond this 
island to the north the sea is frozen over and there is perpetual cold. 


12 


When Fergus son of Feradach first king of the Scots 
in Scotland began to reign; his martial arms 


The aforesaid Fergus reached this island of Albion, and was chosen 
as the first king of Scots in the island. He gave laws and statutes to the 
Scots, and established a kingdom stretching from the western Ocean 
and the islands right to Drumalban. There he fixed the boundaries 
between the kingdoms. For the Picts inhabited the kingdom on the 
eastern Ocean. 

The beginning of the reign of the said king and his martial arms are 
described as follows: 


The first king of Scottish descent in the lands of Albion 
Fergus son of Feradach bore on his arms amid his hosts 
a red lion roaring on a yellow field. 


Then because of the indissoluble ties that were to be observed for 
all future times between the kingdoms of France and Scotland, and 
as a foreshadowing of those ties, the [royal] house of Scotland chose 
to adopt on the outer rim of the shield that formed part of the king’s 
armour a double border of fleur-de-lys. So to add to the previous 
verses we have the following line: 
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Ut autem scias quoto anno regnare cepit ante Incarnacionem: 


Christum ter centis ter denis prefuit annis. 


Hoc vero tempore videlicet anno etatis quinte ducentesimo quin- 
quagesimo v’° Magnus Alexander patri Philippo regi Macedonum 
succedens, anno regni sui sexto Darium regem Persarum interfecit 
atque Babiloniam optinuit. Per idem itaque tempus apud Romanos 
Lucius Papireus dictator effectus adeo tunc, ut ait Eutropius, inter 
bellicosissimos urbis milites habebatur ut cum diceretur Alexandrum 
in Italiam transgredi, Romani inter eos duces hunc eligerent precipue 
qui bellis impetum sustineret. 

Historia beati Congalli: 


Deinde post multum temporis venit quidam rex ex Hibernia nomine 
Fergus filius Ferchard, regalem in Scocia postea ferens cathedram 
marmoreo lapide decisam. In qua primus ibidem rex a Scotis corona- 
tus est. Cuius exemplo succedentes postmodum in regno ceteri reges 
eadem cathedra rite coronam susceperunt. Hanc quoque cathedram 
Simon Brek, ut supradictum est, primus attulit ad Hiberniam. Post 
culus vero regumque quorundam aliorum decessum abnepos eius 
Rether, quem Beda Reudam vocat, ad regimen regni Scotorum Albio- 
nensium succedens, sui regiminis temporibus indefesso labore regionis 
limites protendere studuit, nam et aliquas Pictorum partes adauxit 
sollicitus suo regno. Insuper nec arridentis ei tam felicis fortune dono 
contentus, ymmo prorogandi regni fines aviditate nimia deditus, 
apposuit eciam et ex terris Britonum quasdam extremi limitis 
provincias versus boream suo dominio subjugare. 


13 
De [Rether|’ abnepote regis Fergus 


Rex igitur Rether in manu forti copiosam hominum ex Hibernia con- 
ducens multitudinem, cum Scotis insulanis et Albanie terras 
habitantibus partes Britonum aggressus est. Ubi procursu modici 
temporis cum suis residens parti cuidam regionis, qua fixit tentoria, de 
nomine suo Retherdale hoc est vallis sive pars Rether | Anglice 
Riddisdale inditum est nomen hodiernum. Ipsum tamen quidam a 
Britonibus eorum partes’ depredantem eadem valle referunt occisum, 
et hoc exinde vocabulum habuisse. Sub hoc autem rege secundus ex 
Hibernia Scotorum adventus ad Albaniam proficisci legitur. Nam 
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That rosy lily-bearing lion is painted now in gold. 


So that you may know in which year before the Incarnation he 
began to reign: | 


He lived three hundred and thirty years before Christ. 


At this time in the two hundred and fifty-fifth year of the Fifth Age 
Alexander the Great succeeded his father Philip as king of Macedo- 
nia. In the sixth year of his reign Alexander slew Darius king of the 
Persians and captured Babylon. At the same time Lucius Papirius 
became Dictator at Rome, which indicates that at that time, as 
Eutropius says, he was considered to be the most warlike of Rome’s 
soldiers. When word came that Alexander was crossing over to Italy, 
the Romans chose Papirius in preference to all other leaders to 
withstand his attack in battle. 

The History of Blessed Congall says: 


Then after a long time there came a certain king from Ireland called 
Fergus son of Feradach, who later brought to Scotland the royal 
throne carved out of marble, on which the Scots crowned their first 
king in Scotland. Following this example all kings succeeding in the 
kingdom after this duly received their crowns on the same throne. It 
was this throne also, as was mentioned above, that Simon Brecc first 
brought to Ireland. After his death and the deaths of certain other 
kings his descendant Rether, whom Bede calls Reuda, succeeded to the 
throne of the kingdom of the Scots of Albion. During the period of his 
rule he devoted himself with tireless energy to extending the boundaries 
of the region, carefully adding some territory of the Picts to his own 
kingdom. Moreover not content with the gift of good fortune smiling 
upon him, but rather with excessive greed intent on expanding the 
boundaries of his kingdom, he also subdued under his own dominion 
certain provinces of the Britons on their extreme northern border. 


| 13 
Rether |Eochaid Riada] the descendant of King Fergus 


So King Rether, leading a large host of men from Ireland in great 
strength, attacked the lands of the Britons along with Scots from the 
islands and those who inhabited the mainland of Albany. There after 
a brief lapse of time he settled down with his people in a certain dis- 
trict of the region, where he pitched his tents. The modern name of 
the district is the valley of Retherdale or ‘Rether’s portion’ (Redes- 
dale in English) derived from his name. Certain historians tell us 
however that he was killed by the Britons in that same valley as he 
was plundering their lands, and that was how it got its name. Now we 
read that it was under this king that the second wave of Scots from 
Ireland set out for Albany. For almost all those whom he had invited 
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omnes ferme quos in auxilrum inde vocaverat, ultro sibi | facta fide, 
Scotis adjuncti sunt Albanensibus, nec umquam de cetero reversur1. 

Beda: ‘Scoti vero duce Reuda de Hibernia progressi, vel amicicia 
vel ferro inter Pictos sedes quas actenus habent vendicarunt.’ Dum 
idem utique regnaret rex, inter suos tam insulanos quam terrigenas 
Scotos et Pictos reparata pace firmissimum communionis fedus caute 
composuit, ut cuius-[cum-]que* gentis aliene bellorum insultibus 
unanimi voto conjuncti de cetero simul resisterent, similiter et impe- 
terent cum casus ad hoc se offerret. Quodque fedus diu postea variis 
conjugiorum alternatim confectis nexibus, et ob amiciciam mutue 
dileccionis inter eos eorumque soboles perpetuandam multimodis 
hinc inde donaruis firmatum est. 


c  CA;cuiusque C 


14 


De legatis a Julio Cesare missis 
ad reges Scotorum et Pictorum c’ 


Porro modesta pace Scoti concordes effecti cum Pictis suorumque 
regnorum limitibus ambo contenti, multo sequenti tempore con- 
regnabant,’ nullam alterutris molestiam seu quicquid injurie con- 
ferentes. Fuerunt siquidem eo tempore reges monarche Britonibus, 
qui gentes undique circumsitas bellis nequaquam injuriando 
vexabant, sed omni mansuetudinis clemencia cunctis concordiam 
utrobique conservarunt. Tali namque pacis concordia dum cuncte 
sub circio gentes insulane potirentur, Gaius Julius Cesar, postquam? 
ponte facto Remum transiens totam Germaniam perterruisset 
omnemgue fere Galliam que inter Alpes Rodanum Remum et 
Occeanum est, Gallorum gentem ferocissimam annis novem 
domuisset, mox Britannis bellum intulit, quibus ante, sicut refert 
Eutropius, nec nomen quidem Romanorum cognitum est. 

Beda: “Verum Britannia Romanis usque Gaium Julium Cesarem 
inaccessa atque incognita fuit. Qui cum Lucio Bibulo consul factus, 
Germanorum gentibus et Gallorum vel territis vel superatis, Britonum 
regem Cassibelanum ad dedicionem coegit.’ Galfridus: ‘Cassibelanus 
vectigal singulis annis librarum argenti tria milia Julio Cesari spospondit.’ 

Igitur urbis condite anno septingentesimo tercio et ante Dominicam 
Incarnacionem quadragesimo nono Cesar, victis Britonibus, aquilo- 
nalium parcium reges consimili volens subicere jugo, premissis primo 
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from Ireland to help him swore allegiance to him of their own accord, 
and joined forces with the Scots of Albany, never afterwards to 
return to Ireland. 

Bede says: “The Scots set out from Ireland under the leadership of 
Reuda, and won the settlements which they still possess among the 
Picts either through friendship or by the sword.’ At any rate while the 
same king was ruling, he carefully established a very strong bond of 
union between his own Scots, both from the islands and the 
mainland, and the Picts, once peace had been secured. So that if 
thereafter any foreign people brought war against them, they would 
all combine together with one accord to resist their attacks, and they 
likewise would attack foreign peoples when there was occasion to do 
so. And this treaty was for a long time afterwards strengthened by the 
creation of various ties through intermarriage, and by many kinds of 
gifts from one side to the other aimed at perpetuating friendship 
based on mutual affection between them and their descendants. 


14 


The envoys sent by Julius Caesar 
to the kings of the Scots and Picts etc. 


So the Scots lived harmoniously in peace and quiet with the Picts, while 
both sides were content with the boundaries of their own kingdoms, 
and for a long time afterwards the two kingdoms existed side by side 
with neither people doing anything to annoy or inflicting the least 
injury on the other. At that time the Britons had monarchs as their 
kings, who in no way harassed or wrongfully waged war against the 
peoples living all around them, but preserved harmony on both sides 
with everyone, showing every kind of moderation and kindness. While 
all the nations of the islands of the North-West were enjoying such 
harmonious peace, Gaius Julius Caesar built a bridge and crossed the 
Rhine, bringing terror to the whole of Germany and almost the whole 
of Gaul, which is situated between the Alps, the Rhone, the Rhine and 
Ocean. He conquered the very fierce peoples of the Gauls in nine years. 
Then he attacked the Britons, to whom previously, as Eutropius 
records, not even the name of the Romans was known. 

Bede says: “Before the time of Julius Caesar no Roman had set foot 
in Britain, or knew anything about it. He was elected consul along 
with Lucius Bibulus, and after either terrorising or conquering the 
tribes of Germans and Gauls, compelled Cassivellaunus the king of 
the Britons to surrender.’ 

Geoffrey [of Monmouth] says: ‘Cassivellaunus agreed to pay each 
year a tribute of three thousand pounds of silver to Julius Caesar.’ 

So in the seven hundred and third year since the foundation of 
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legatis, qui quas petebat‘ ab eis servari leges exponerent, pertransiit 
Britanniam, et ad mare Scoticum, quo tunc temporis Britones a 
Scotis disjuncti fuerant, usque perveniens, in ripa fluminis e1usdem 
magno vallatus exercitu per” tempus aliquod assidebat. Ipsis interea 
Scotorum videlicet regibus et Pictorum per nuncios bifarias et | cle- 
mencie simul et austeritatis direxit epistolas. Quarum si priores, hoc 
est spontanee subjeccionis et pacis, quasi proprie salutis forsan im- 
memores, fronte rugata stolide respuerent’, alteras sibi bellorum 
literas ac diffidencie ut presentarent’ mandavit. 


c §;petabat C e P;respuantur C 
d S;postC f  Spresentarentur C 


15 


De responsis eorundem regum literatorie Julio missis 


“Huiusmodi vero cum audissent reges nuncium, indignati valde, brevi 
rescribentes stilo, sub uno tenore conjuncti responsa dabant tali forma: 


’Reges Scotorum Pictorumque voce consona Romanorum civium 
Julio procuratori salutem dicimus et pacem. Si que sunt pacis sapias 
aut salutis etc’. 


Consequenter ad hanc clausulam: 


Ne putes, | O Cesar, puerili nos more talibus adulacionum seduci posse 
blandiciis, quod ab innate nobis amena nobilique libertatis orbita 
pervia‘, qua“ nostri directe parentes ope deorum suffulti semper ibant, 
non a dextris ad sinistram flectentes, per callem inviam generosi cordis 
cuique tortam asperam et horribilem servili valle teterima devios 
errando, deducere valeas, cum hec precipue, que blandiciarum insi- 
pientibus apta conveniunt, pignora tue legacioni defuerant, giracula 
videlicet vel poma, quo libacioni forcius aspirat gratulando stultorum 
levitas, quam si quis regnum eis libere genibus offerat provolutus. 
Minas itidem quas ex tuis literis te nuper eructasse perpendi poterit 
parum timendas vel nichil omnino decernimus, cum eas non deorum 
exisse speramus decreto, sed notabili tue presumpcionis audacia pocius 
ambiguum non est. Nam temet seu quos te fateris eorum consulem 
nusquam offendimus, sed neque novimus teste mundo. Nobis injuste 
siquidem insontibus bella promittis in proximo, si non huiusmodi 
pretactas superius adortacionis tue sectantes semitas, eleganti dejecto 
nobilitatis antique serto, quod absit, reges tamquam blasphemi 
proprie gentis cunctisque monstra regibus, ordine racionis everso, 
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Rome and the forty-ninth year before the Incarnation of our Lord 
Julius Caesar conquered the Britons, and since he wished to place the 
kings of the northern regions under a similar yoke, he first of all sent 
envoys ahead to explain the conditions which he wanted them to ob- 
serve. Passing right through Britain, he reached the Firth of Forth, 
which at that time separated the Britons from the Scots. There on the 
bank of that same river he set up camp for some time, entrenched 
with a great army. Meanwhile he sent twofold letters, the one merci- 
ful in tone, the other severe, to the kings of the Scots and Picts. If they 
stubbornly rejected with grim faces the first of these letters that re- 
quested voluntary submission and peace, heedless perhaps of their 
own safety, he commanded that the second set of letters with their 
threats of warfare and defiance should be handed to them. 


15 


The replies sent by the same kings to Julius in a letter 


When the kings heard this kind of message, they were very angry, and 
wrote back curtly in a reply agreed jointly by both of them in the 
following terms: 


The kings of the Scots and the Picts in unison send salutations and 
peace to Julius procurator of the Roman citizens. If you know the 
meaning of peaceful and salutary etc. 


And so on up to this conclusion: 


Do not think, Caesar, that we are like children to be won over by such 
flattery and fair words, or that you are able to lead us astray by 
diverting us from the beautiful and noble road of liberty that has been 
ours from birth, on which our parents, supported by help from the 
gods walked straight forward all their days, not swerving from right to 
left along the trackless path that is twisted, rough and horrendous to 
everyone of noble heart in the loathsome valley of slavery, especially 
when there was no hint in your embassy of those inducements which 
are the agreed pledges-of blandishments suitable for fools, such as 
whirligigs or apples, which are a stronger attraction to the frivolous 
minds of the foolish as acceptable gifts than if anyone were freely to 
offer them a kingdom on bended knees. As for the threats which, one 
can surmise from your letters, you have recently spluttered out, we 
think that they are little or not at all to be feared, since we do not 
believe that they come from the gods’ decree but rather, it 1s quite 
clear, from your own well-known rash presumption. For we have not 
harmed you personally in any way or those whose consul you claim to 
be, indeed, as the world is our witness, we do not even know you. We 
are innocent, but you threaten us unjustly with war in the near future, 
if we do not throw down the exquisite garland of our ancient nobility 
(which heaven forbid!) and follow the paths mentioned above in your 
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legatis, qui quas petebat* ab eis servari leges exponerent, pertransiit 
Britanniam, et ad mare Scoticum, quo tunc temporis Britones a 
Scotis disyuncti fuerant, usque perveniens, in ripa fluminis e1usdem 
magno vallatus exercitu per” tempus aliquod assidebat. Ipsis interea 
Scotorum videlicet regibus et Pictorum per nuncios bifarias et | cle- 
mencie simul et austeritatis direxit epistolas. Quarum si priores, hoc 
est spontanee subjeccionis et pacis, quasi proprie salutis forsan im- 
memores, fronte rugata stolide respuerent’, alteras sibi bellorum 
literas ac diffidencie ut presentarent’ mandavit. 
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De responsis eorundem regum literatorie Julio missis 


“Huiusmodi vero cum audissent reges nuncium, indignati valde, brevi 
rescribentes stilo, sub uno tenore conjuncti responsa dabant tali forma: 


’Reges Scotorum Pictorumque voce consona Romanorum civium 
Julio procuratori salutem dicimus et pacem. Si que sunt pacis sapias 
aut salutis et c’. 


Consequenter ad hanc clausulam: 


Ne putes, | O Cesar, puerili nos more talibus dduiaciontnn seduci posse 
blandiciis, quod ab innate nobis amena nobilique libertatis orbita 
pervia‘, qua’ nostri directe parentes ope deorum suffulti semper ibant, 
non a dextris ad sinistram flectentes, per callem inviam generosi cordis 
cuique tortam asperam et horribilem servili valle teterima devios 
errando, deducere valeas, cum hec precipue, que blandiciarum insi- 
pientibus apta conveniunt, pignora tue legacioni defuerant, giracula 
videlicet vel poma, quo libacioni forcius aspirat gratulando stultorum 
levitas, quam si quis regnum eis libere genibus offerat provolutus. 
Minas itidem quas ex tuis literis te nuper eructasse perpendi poterit 
parum timendas vel nichil omnino decernimus, cum eas non deorum 
exisse speramus decreto, sed notabili tue presumpcionis audacia pocius 
ambiguum non est. Nam temet seu quos te fateris eorum consulem 
nusquam offendimus, sed neque novimus teste mundo: Nobis injuste 
siquidem insontibus bella promittis in proximo, si non huiusmodi 
pretactas superius adortacionis tue sectantes semitas, eleganti dejecto 
nobilitatis antique serto, quod absit, reges tamquam blasphemi 
proprie gentis cunctisque monstra regibus, ordine racionis everso, 
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Rome and the forty-ninth year before the Incarnation of our Lord 
Julius Caesar conquered the Britons, and since he wished to place the 
kings of the northern regions under a similar yoke, he first of all sent 
envoys ahead to explain the conditions which he wanted them to ob- 
serve. Passing right through Britain, he reached the Firth of Forth, 
which at that time separated the Britons from the Scots. There on the 
bank of that same river he set up camp for some time, entrenched 
with a great army. Meanwhile he sent twofold letters, the one merci- 
ful in tone, the other severe, to the kings of the Scots and Picts. If they 
stubbornly rejected with grim faces the first of these letters that re- 
quested voluntary submission and peace, heedless perhaps of their 
own safety, he commanded that the second set of letters with their 
threats of warfare and defiance should be handed to them. 


15 


The replies sent by the same kings to Julius ina letter 


When the kings heard this kind of message, they were very angry, and 
wrote back curtly in a reply agreed jointly by both of them in the 
following terms: 


The kings of the Scots and the Picts in unison send salutations and 
peace to Julius procurator of the Roman citizens. If you know the 
meaning of peaceful and salutary etc. 


And so on up to this conclusion: 


Do not think, Caesar, that we are like children to be won over by such 
flattery and fair words, or that you are able to lead us astray by 
diverting us from the beautiful and noble road of liberty that has been 
ours from birth, on which our parents, supported by help from the 
gods walked straight forward all their days, not swerving from right to 
left along the trackless path that is twisted, rough and horrendous to 
everyone of noble heart in the loathsome valley of slavery, especially 
when there was no hint in your embassy of those inducements which 
are the agreed pledges-of blandishments suitable for fools, such as 
whirligigs or apples, which are a stronger attraction to the frivolous 
minds of the foolish as acceptable gifts than if anyone were freely to 
offer them a kingdom on bended knees. As for the threats which, one 
can surmise from your letters, you have recently spluttered out, we 
think that they are little or not at all to be feared, since we do not 
believe that they come from the gods’ decree but rather, it is quite 
clear, from your own well-known rash presumption. For we have not 
harmed you personally in any way or those whose consul you claim to 
be, indeed, as the world is our witness, we do not even know you. We 
are innocent, but you threaten us unjustly with war in the near future, 
if we do not throw down the exquisite garland of our ancient nobility 
(which heaven forbid!) and follow the paths mentioned above in your 
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famulemur civibus, et regia dignitate vertices coronis actenis aureis 
assuetos sub servitutis torque lugubri precipites miseri submittamus. 
Igitur hec nobis tua legacione nuper ascripta, quia deorum simul et 
hominum dissona videntur legibus, deos in adjutorium nobis et tuam 
perniciem, si tua dictis facta sequantur, insurgere presto non diffidimus. 
Non enim ad bella quasi pompatice te provocantes hec rescribimus, 
sed omni voto pacem humiliter et priscorum omnino salvis patrum 
tradicionibus tuam intencius amiciciam obsecrantes. Nam avie tradi- 
cionis libertatem, que diligenda nobis super aurum est et topazion 
queque nostro judicio cunctas longe mundanas et incomparabiliter 
opes transcendit et infinite jocalia, <quam>* ab inicio magnanimes 
patres incontaminatam nobis filiis et usque ad mortem servabant, 
| egregie similiter et nos profecto, non tamquam nostris demeritis ab 
eorum degenerati natura, sed quasi suarum imitatores legum strenui 
nostris post obitum filiis inviolatam servabimus, et absque servili 
quoquany scrupulo transferemus. Valeas. 


<Unde de ipsis dicitur: 


Scocia Romanis vi, metu subdita vanis 
non fuit ex evo nec paret imperio.> 


e +quamdel.C_ f S;quamquam C 
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De repentino Julii reditu propter Francorum . 
rebellionem c’ 


Dum vero per idem tempus ad Scotici maris australe litus, responsa 
prestolans, Cesar cum exercitu moram faceret,“ advenerunt ex Gallia 
naves, a quibus audivit quod Ambiorex cum Eburnacibus et Aduati- 
cis,’ consilio Triverorum animatus, Romanorum legatos insidiis cum 
tota funditus adventante sibi legione circumventos apud Embronas 
interfecisset. Quod itaque conspirantes iterato Galli contra Roma- 
nos ad arma crudeliter conjurassent, intelligens autem majora‘ | quam 
ipsorum regum expugnacionem hec superesse negocia, festinus prius- 
quam ad Gallias mare transcenderit, incertus sui reditus,’ ex magnis 
politisque lapidibus absque cemento rotundam casulam columbaris 
ad instar, preter signum, ut patet intuentibus, ad nichil utilem, fieri 
jussit ab ostio non procul ampnis Caroun. Ipsam vero domunculam 
Romane’ possessionis ultimam quasi fine mundi sub circio metam 
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exhortation, and if we kings, profaners of our own people and evil 
portents to all other kings, do not subject ourselves to [mere] citizens, 
reversing the natural order of things, and do not rush miserably to 
subject our royal heads that are accustomed to wearing golden crowns 
to the mournful bond of slavery. Therefore since these terms given to 
us by your embassy seem opposed to the laws both of gods and men, 
we do not doubt that the gods will speedily arise to help us and to 
destroy you, if your actions correspond to your words. For we do not 
write this reply to you bombastically as a challenge to war, but humbly 
and wholeheartedly begging for peace, and more earnestly entreating 
your friendship provided that the traditions handed down from our 
earliest ancestors are safeguarded in their entirety. For we will pre- 
serve the freedom handed down by our ancestors, which we must love 
above gold and topaz, and which in our judgement incomparably far 
transcends all worldly wealth and infinitely transcends all joys. Our 
great-souled fathers from the beginning nobly kept this freedom 
unsullied for us their sons right up to the time of their death, and simi- 
larly we too assuredly, not degenerating from their high character 
through our own faults, but strenuously imitating their rules of 
conduct, will preserve this liberty unimpaired for our sons after our 
death, and hand it over without the least taint of servility. Farewell. 


They are described thus in these lines: 


Scotland was never subdued through force or fear 
By the false Romans, nor forms a part of their empire. 


16 


The sudden return of Julius as a result of 
the rebellion of the Gauls etc. 


At the same time while Caesar was encamped with his army on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth awaiting their replies, ships came 
from Gaul by which he heard that Ambiorix along with the Eburones 
and the Atuatuci, acting on the advice of the Treveri, had ambushed 
and killed the Roman legates together with a whole legion that was 
advancing upon them at Embronae. So because the Gauls had once 
again plotted together, and had savagely conspired to take up arms 
against the Romans, Caesar realised that this matter was of greater 
importance than the conquest of the kings of the Scots and of the 
Picts. Before he hurried off across the sea to Gaul, because he did not 
know whether he would return, he ordered a little round house like a 
dovecot to be made from large polished stones without mortar not far 
from the mouth of the river Carron — not useful for any purpose 
except as a landmark, as is obvious to those who look upon it. He 


[5 wished to build the little house as the furthest boundary of the Roman 


dominions at the end of the world in the west-north-west, and as a 
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sueque famose milicie perdurans signum exstruere voluit, ut dudum 
Hercules ob eterne fame suique laboris longinqui memoriam in insula 
Gades columpnas fixit ad finem Europe sub favonio. Docetur tamen 
alias et precipue fama vulgante quod Julius Cesar hanc domunculam 
per singulos lapides separatim ab exercitu circumferri secum jussit, ut 
in ea singulis diebus qualibet stacione reedificata securius quiesceret 
quam tentorio. Sed dum regredi concitus ad Gallias voluit, eam,’ ut 
actenus patet, lapide? tantum imposito lapidi constructam cum inten- 
cione cicius redeundi dereliquit. | Quam cum Arthurus rex Britonum, 
dum in nostra Scocia perhendinaret, sepius, ut dicitur, recreandi gracia 
invisere soleret, a plebeis propterea Arthuri Hove dicebatur. | Hurus 
ad orientem domus tante quantitatis extat introitus ut emissario 
miles armatus sedens ingredi valeat, galea capite cristata fastigium 
valve non attingens. 

Richardus: ‘Hic Julius Gallorum gentem ferocissimam multis pre- 
liis expugnavit. Denique navibus Britanniam advectus, Romanum 
imperium ultra limitem videlicet Occeanum dilatans, totum infra 
decennium consummavit.’ 
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17 


De primo Julii Cesaris imperio qualiterque vi 
~ Romanam arripuit sibi potestatem 


Rumore vero conjuracionis Gallorum crebrescente, Cesar rem tanti 
negocil non necligendam ratus, ne rebellionis aliorum hec impunis 


fieret occasio, reges predictos bellis adtunc impetere distulit, et vere © 


proximo debellandos se reversurum, improperans,’ instructis navibus, 
ad Gallias rediit, victosque Britones, acceptis obsidibus, secum duxit. 
Ubi vero secundum Orosium et Bedam a Britannis reversus, repentinis 
bellorum? tumultibus undique circumventus, conflictatus est. 

Orosius: ‘Igitur cum pacatam universam esse Galliam Cesar neque 
ausuram fore ut aliquos aspiraret motus arbitraretur, legiones in 
hiberna‘ misit, et Ambionis regis fines, qui tot excitaverat bella, stra- 
gibus horrendis devastavit.’ | 


Oppressa deinde rebellione Gallorum, bellum civile continuo surrexit 


Romanis execrandum/ et lacrimabile, quod non solum urbem sed et 


totum orbem Romanum quatuor annis et usque mortem Cesaris 
tenuit, quo populi Romani fortuna pene mutata diceretur. Interea 
Cesar altero consulatu, quem ita per nuncios expecierat ut ei sine aliqua 
dubitacione deferretur, per Marcellum Bubulum Pompeium | atque 
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permanent trophy of his famous expedition, just as long ago Hercules 
set up his Pillars on the island of Gades as a memorial of his eternal 
fame and his labour in distant lands on the edge of Europe in the west. 
We are told however in other accounts and especially in popular 
tradition that Julius Caesar ordered this little house to be carried 
around with him by the army in the form of separate stones, so that he 
might sleep more securely in it than in a tent each day at any halting 
place after it had been rebuilt. But since he wished to return to the 
Gauls in a hurry, he left behind the little house, which was put 
together with one stone only placed upon another, as can clearly be 
seen up to the present day, with the intention of returning soon. When 
Arthur king of the Britons was campaigning in our land of Scotland, 
he used to visit the house quite often, so it is said, by way of recreation, 
and because of this it was called Arthur’s Oven by the people. The 
entrance to this house on the east side survives to such a height that an 
armed soldier mounted on a stallion with his plumed helmet on his 
head could enter without touching the lintel of the door. 

Richard says: “This Julius fought against the fierce people of the 
Gauls in many battles. Then sailing to Britain, he extended the Roman 
empire beyond the limit of Ocean, and did it all in less than ten years.’ 


17 


The first consulship of Julius Caesar; how he seized 
power at Rome by force 


Now as the reports of the conspiracy of the Gauls increased, Caesar 
thought that he ought not to treat a matter of such importance lightly, 
in case the fact that this revolt had gone unpunished gave an oppor- 
tunity to others to rebel. So he postponed launching a full-scale attack 
on the aforesaid kings for the time being. Thinking that he would 
return next spring to conquer them completely, he hastily got ready 
his ships, and returned to Gaul. He took some of the Britons that he 
had defeated with him as hostages. After he returned from Britain, 
according to Orosius and Bede he was surrounded and afflicted on all 
sides by sudden outbreaks of civil war. 

_Orosius says: ‘Therefore when Caesar considered that the whole of 
Gaul was pacified and would not dare to think of any uprising, he sent 
his legions into winter quarters, and laid waste with fearful slaughter 
the territory of Ambiorix, who had stirred up so many wars.’ 


Then once the rebellion of the Gauls had been suppressed, the Civil 
War immediately began, detestable and full of sorrow for the Romans. 
It held in its grip not only the city but also the whole Roman world for 
four years right up to the death of Caesar, and because of it the good 
fortune of the Roman people might almost be said to have changed. 
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Catonem contradicto, jussus est ut, dimissis legionibus, ad urbem 
redire non tardaret. Ob quam injuriam ab Ariminio,’ quo congregatos 
milites habebat, adversus patriam repente venit cum exercitu. Cuius 
adventu territi, consules et omnis senatus atque universa nobilitas ex 
urbe fugerunt in Greciam, et apud Epirum, Macedoniam et Achaiam 
duce Pompeio senatus contra Cesarem bellum parat. Cesar vero vacuam 
urbem ingressus dictatorem se fecit, 


cuius autoritas ab antiquo fuit ut consulum excederet’ potestatem. 
Deinde quatuor annis, ut dictum est, civilibus bellis intentus, omni 
pene vel victo vel interfecto senatu cum Pompeio ceteraque nobilita- 
te, solus Romanum annis quinque tenuit imperium. Per idem vero 
tempus in Affrica duces Romani nobiles Cato, Scipio, Petreius, Juva, 
quia per Cesarem victi, se ipsos nequiter occiderunt. 


e G;Arancinio C ff  §S,CA;excederat C 
18? 
Quod ex necessitate Romanorum tempora principum 
sunt hic scribenda 


Nec te pigeat quicquam, O lector, si Romanorum gesta seu bella que- 
dam imperatorum hoc consequenter opusculo scripta reperias, que 
compendiose quidem huic cronice racione duplici | sunt inserta, una 
videlicet est et necessaria, quod a tempore Julii Cesaris qui Scotos, ut 
priori notatur capitulo, si non ab aliis forte bello fuisset occupatus, 
subicere gladio tetendit, per annos et ultra quadringentos insultando 
Romani Scotos subigere, resistendo similiter et hii sua defendere, 
bellis adinvicem conflixerunt. Altera quippe sed spontanea, quia pre 
ceteris omnium nacionum historiis (historia sacra dumtaxat excepta, 
que merito cunctarum regina dici debeat et magistra) Romanorum 


penitus effulget historia. Juxta cuius igitur imperatorum suc- | 


cessiones, que per annos notantur Incarnacionis Dominice,” tactis 
quorundam famosis aliquibus gestis® bellorumve irrupcionibus quo- 
dammodo adauctis, huius notaricronicule tempora pretenduntur. 

Quatuor namque mundi dudum fuisse monarchias“ historiis 
legimus per Assirios, Persas, Grecos et Romanos obtentas, quarum 
excellencior amplior et diuturnior est Romana. 
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Meanwhile Caesar demanded through messengers that he should be 
given a second consulship without delay. This was opposed by Marcel- 
lus, Bibulus, Pompey and Cato, and he was ordered to disband his 
legions and to waste no time in returning to Rome. Because of this 
insult he set out from Ariminum, where he was keeping his soldiers 
massed together, and came suddenly with his army against his own 
country. At his arrival the consuls, all of the senate and the entire 
nobility took fright, and fled from the city to Greece. The senate under 
the leadership of Pompey prepared for war against Caesar in Epirus, 
Macedonia and Achaea. Caesar entered the deserted city and made 
himself dictator, 


——an authority which had existed from ancient times — in order that 
he should have power superior to that of the consuls. Then for four 
years, as has been said, he was involved in civil wars, and with almost 
all the senate together with Pompey and the rest of the nobility either 
defeated or killed, he held sole power at Rome for five years. During 
that same time in Africa the noble Roman leaders Cato, Scipio, 
Petreius and Juba shamefully killed themselves because they had 
been defeated by Caesar. 


18 


Why the dates of the Roman emperors must be given 
in this work 


Do not be upset, reader, if you find certain deeds or wars of the 
Roman emperors recorded in sequence in this little work. They are 
briefly included in this chronicle for two reasons. The first reason is 
inevitability, since from the time of Julius Caesar, who, as indicated 
in the previous chapter, intended to subdue the Scots with the sword 
[and would have done so] if he had not, as it happened, been 
distracted by warfare with other peoples, for more than four hundred 
years the Romans and the Scots clashed in warfare with each other, 
the Romans attacking in order to subdue the Scots, and the Scots 
resisting in defence of their own lands. The second reason is a matter 
of choice, because of the sheer brilliance of Roman history compared 
with all other histories (with the exception, of course, of sacred 
history, which deserves to be called the queen and mistress of all 
histories). So I intend to use the same system of chronology in this 


_ little chronicle as is used in Roman history for dating the accessions 


of the emperors, which are given in the years of our Lord’s 
Incarnation. I shall also touch upon some outstanding deeds of 
certain men and to a certain extent mention eruptions of warfare. 

_ We read in the histories that there have been four monarchies in 
the world, those of the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks and Romans, of 
which the most excellent, extensive and longest lasting was that of the 
Romans. 7 
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Prima vero monarchia partibus surrexit orientis. Nam sicut huma- 
num genus originem habuit in oriente, sic et multiplicatum ibidem 
dominium primo pre ceteris pululavit. Et in etate mundi tercia tem- 
pore nativitatis Abrahe, transactis ab eius principio tribus milibus 
centum sexaginta quatuor annis, per regem Assiriorum Ninum, et, eo 
mortuo, per Semiramidem eius uxorem usque ad obitum effeminati 
Sardanapalli continuatur. | Quem non immerito effeminatum nun- 
cupat Justinus de Abbreviacione Trogi Pompei, libro primo, dicens: 


Sardanapallus rex ultimus Assiriorum, vir muliere corrupcior, con- 
tentus imperio a patribus elaborato, belli studia deposuit, veluti sexum 
cum matre mutasset, raro a viris visus, in feminarum turba permansit, 
responsa gentibus per internuncia dabat. Ad hunc videndum, quod 
nemini ante eum permissum fuerat, prefectus ipsius Medis prepositus 
nomine Arbactus, cum egre licenciam optinuisset, invenit eum inter 
scortorum greges habitu muliebri cum oculorum lascivia, purpuras 
colo nentem. Quibus visis indignatus, regressus ad socios quid viderit 
refert, negat se ei parere posse qui se feminam mavult esse quam 


virum. Fit igitur conjuracio. Bellum infertur® Sardanapallo, quo iste _ 


audito primo latebras circumspicit ut mulieres solent, deinde cum 

paucis et incompositis ad bellum progreditur. Victus in regiam se 

recepit, ubi, incensa pira, se et divicias | suas in incendium mittit. Post 

hunc Arbactus rex constituitur, qui regnum in Medos transtulit ab 
Asiriis. | 

Et sic per luxuriam unius destructum est regnum Asiriorum, quod 

fuit primum quatuor regnorum principalium, cum durasset per 

annos mille quadringentos et duos. Incipiens sub Belo tempore 


Seruch proavi Abrahe, et durans usque ad septimum annum Ozie 


regis Jude, ut quidam volunt. Alii a tempore Nini, ut supra c’. 
Secunda monarchia deinde per Sirum regem Persarum etatis quinte 

principio vel citra surrexit, et in morte regis Darii filii Argis finem habuit. 
Tercia quidem | in eadem etate quinta per Magnum Alexandrum 


Macedoniorum regem inicium habens, post cuius obitum, Romanis 


triumphantibus, paulisper evanuit. 
Quarta quoque monarchia, sed et famosissima, sicut legitur, ab 


ipsorum Romanorum imperatore Julio Cesare vel ab Octoviano sibi 


succedente. nepote principium traxit, ac deinceps cum annis 
Incarnacionis concurrens, actenus durat. Et licet hodiernum Roma- 
ne potestatis imperium, cessante justicia multimodisque peccatis 
exigentibus, temporali nequaquam gladio regatur, ut.assolet, eius 
tamen moderne possessionis monarchia Domini Dei nostri Jhesu 


Christi, cuius caractere signatur, favente gracia, precédentes monar- 


° 


...chias ceteraque mundi dominia, sicut et honestate similiter et audacia, 


oes 


<a Jonge et infinite precellit. | 
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The first monarchy arose in the regions of the east, for just as the 
human race had its origin in the east, so it multiplied in the same quarter, 
and its domination developed first before all others. In the third age of the 
world at the time of Abraham’s birth, after 3164 years had passed from 
the beginning of the world, it was carried on through Ninus king of the 
Assyrians, and after his death through his wife Semiramis right down to 
the death of the effeminate Sardanapalus. It is not without good cause 
that Justin calls him effeminate in the first book of his Abridgement of 
Trogus Pompeius, where he says: 


Sardanapalus the last king of the Assyrians, a man more depraved than 
a woman and content with the empire won by the efforts of his fathers, 
laid aside warlike pursuits and, just as if he had changed sexes with his 
mother, he was seldom seen by men, but remained constantly in the 
company of women, giving answers to his peoples through interchange 
of messages. His prefect who had been put in charge over the Medes, 
Arbaces by name, having with difficulty obtained permission to see 
him, a privilege which had been permitted to no one before him, found 
him in the midst of droves of harlots, dressed in woman’s clothing, with 
lewdness in his eyes, and weaving purple cloth with the distaff. 
Indignant at seeing this, Arbaces returned to his friends, reported what 
he had seen, and said that he could not obey someone who preferred to 
be a woman rather than a man. And so a conspiracy arose and war was 
declared on Sardanapalus. When he heard about it, he woman-like first 
of all looked about for a hiding-place, then proceeded to battle with 
only a few undisciplined men. After being defeated, he retreated to the 
palace, where he kindled a pyre, and committed himself and his riches 
to the flames. After him Arbaces was made king, and transferred the 
kingdom to the Medes from the Assyrians. 


And thus through the wantonness of one man was destroyed the 
kingdom of the Assyrians, the first of the four principal kingdoms, 
after it had lasted for 1402 years. It began under Bel at the time of 
Serug the great-grandfather of Abraham, and lasted right up to the 
seventh year of Uzziah king of Judah, as some maintain. Others say 
that it was in the time of Ninus, as above etc. 

Then the second monarchy arose through Cyrus king of the Persians 
at the beginning of the fifth age or earlier, and ended with the death of 
King Darius son of Arges. | 

The third monarchy began in the fifth age also through Alexander 
the Great king of Macedonia, after whose death it soon vanished with 
the triumph of the Romans. | 

The fourth but most famous monarchy, as history relates, derives its 
origin from the Roman emperor Julius Caesar or from Octavian his 
[great] nephew, who succeeded him, and thereafter it ran concurrently 
with the years of the Incarnation and lasts up to the present day. And 


_ although current imperial Roman power, with justice departing and 


sins of many kinds pressing, is by no means, as it usually is, ruled by the 
temporal sword, nevertheless the form that the monarchy now takes, 
supported by the grace of our Lord God Jesus Christ with whose 
image it is stamped, far or rather infinitely excels all previous 
monarchies and all other worldly dominions in integrity and courage. 
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19 


De morte Julii Cesaris et mirabili 
vindicta proditorum 


Primus apud Romanos Gaius Julius Cesar imperium arripuit singu- 
lare, videlicet anno Cleopatre tercio, qui fuit annus etatis quinte 
quingentesimo quadragesimo quarto, et a annis ferme 
quinque. Richardus: 


Per Julium Cesarem repetitum est jus uni parendi in re publica anno 

ab urbe condita septingentesimo quinto, ac’ pro regibus imperatores 

sunt appellati. Denique Cesar, bellis civilibus orbe toto compositis, 

_-. Romam rediens, dum rei publice’ statum juxta priorum exempla cle- 

_ Inenter instauraret, autoribus Bruto et Cassio, plurimo siquidem senatu 

conscio, in curia viginti quatuor, alii xx" tribus, alii viginti duobus sive 
uno tradunt vulneribus confossus, interiit. 


[Martinianus]*: 


Centesimo autem die ante mortem eius fulmen cecidit ante statuam 
eius in foro, et de nomine eius suprascripto C literam capitalem abra- 
sit. Et nocte precedenti diem obitus sui fenestre thalami eius cum tanto 

_ Strepitu aperte sunt ut exiliens a stratu Cesar ruituram domum existi- 
maret. Eodem die cum ad Capitolium iret, date sunt ei litere indices 
mortis imminentis, quas si statim legisset, de morte sibi cavisset. Sed 
cum mortuus efferebatur, invente sunt in manu eius adhuc clause. 


“Duo enim Bruti de genere Bruti qui primus Rome consul fuerat et 
reges expulerat, Gaius Cassius atque Servilius, strictis in Capitolio 
pugionibus, Cesarem annos etatis habentem quinquaginta sex 
occiderunt. Romanus itaque populus dolore stimulatus Capitolium 
cum autoribus cedis incendere volens, eius raptum corpus in foro 
fragmentis tribunalium ac subselliorum cremavit. Apud quos eciam 
postmodum ita memorabilis factus est ut omnes | post eum 
imperatores Cesares appellarentur. 
Suetonius: 


Animadvertens Cesar undique se strictis pugionibus impeti, toga caput 
obvolvit, simulque sinistra manu ad ima crura deduxit quo honestius 
caderet, eciam inferiore parte velata corporis atque, uno tantummodo 
_ ad primum ictum | edito gemitu sine voce. Percussorum Cesaris fere 
" neque triennio quisquam amplius supervixit, neque communi morte 


a  §,D;del.C d+ In hacconjuracione ducentos sexaginta 
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19 


The death of Julius Caesar, and the amazing 
punishment of the traitors 


Gaius Julius Caesar was the first among the Romans to seize sole 
power, in the third year of Cleopatra’s reign, which was the 544th year 
of the fifth age, and he reigned for almost five years. Richard says: 


The right of rule by one man was reintroduced in the state by Julius 

_ Caesar in the 705th year since the foundation of Rome, and they were 

called “emperors” instead of “kings”. Caesar finally put an end to civil 

wars world wide, and returned to Rome. While he was quietly 

_restoring the state to its original condition according to the examples 

. of men of old, at the instigation of Brutus and Cassius and with the 

connivance of most of the senate he was stabbed to death in the senate 

house with twenty-four wounds or twenty-three, as some authorities 
state, while others say twenty-two or twenty-one. 


Martin [of Troppau]: 


A hundred days before his death a thunderbolt fell in front of his 
statue in the Forum, and destroyed the capital letter C of his name that 
was inscribed above it. And the night before the day of his death the 
windows of his bedroom flew open with such a din that Caesar leapt 
from his bed, and thought that the house was about to collapse. On the 
same day, as he was. going to the Capitol, a letter was given to him 
informing him of -his. impending death. If he had read this letter 
immediately, he could have saved himself from death. But after his 
death when he was being carried out for burial, the letter was found in 
his hand still unopened. 


Two Brutuses (descended from the family of the Brutus who had 
been the first consul at Rome, and had driven out the kings), Gaius 
Cassius and Servilius drew their daggers on the Capitol, and killed 
Caesar, who was fifty-six years old at that time. So the Roman people 
spurred on by grief, and wishing to set fire to the Capitol and his 
murderers along with it, seized and burned his body in the Forum 
using pieces of wood torn from platforms and benches. Later also 
remembrance of him among the Romans was such that all the 


emperors after him were called ‘Caesars’. 


Suetonius says: 


When Caesar saw that he was — attacked with daggers drawn on 
all sides, he pulled his toga over his head, and at the same time with his 
left hand he drew it.down to his ankles so that he might fall without 
dishonour, with the lower part of his body also covered. And uttering 
only one groan at the first blow, he died without saying a word. Hardly 
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hominum defunctus est. Dampnati omnes, alius alio casu periit, pars 
naufragio, pars prelio, nonnulli eodem pugione quo Cesarem viola- 
verant, sese | miserabiliter interemerunt. 


Ecce, lector, remuneracionem justam prodicionis. 

Ideo, ut scribit Blesensis in epistola: ‘Nichil detestabilius est nota 
prodicionis in milite. Licet Joab omnia fortiter vincit, non computatur 
tamen in cathologo fortium David, quia fortitudinem eius prodicio in 
Abner et Amasam denigravit. Sola fidelitas est que dilatat gloriam 
populi, que pacem firmat, et terrorem incutit inimicis.’ | Eutropius: 


Vir quidem Julius, quo nullus umquam bellis magis enituit. Eius vero 
ductu undecies centum nonaginta duo milia cesa sunt hostium, nam 
quam bellis fuderit civilibus noluit annotare. Signis collatis quinqua- 
gies dimicavit. Ad hoc nullus celerius scripsit, nemo velocius legit; 
quaternas eciam epistolas simul dictavit. Tante fuerat bonitatis ut 
quos armis subegerat, clemencia magis vincebat. 


20 
De tempore successionis imperatoris Octoviani 
Julio quoque Cesari Romanorum secundus successit imperator 


nepos eius annorum decem et septem juvenis Octovianus Augustus, a 
quo ceter1 Romanorum imperatores Augusti, sicut a Julio Cesares 


~~ sunt appellati. Ipsum Julius heredem testamento relinquens, nomen 


suum ferre jusserat. Cepit anno quidem etatis quinte quingentesimo 
quadragesimo octavo, ac annis lvi regnavit. Postmodum autem anno 
X11 quam consul fuerat, bellis orbe toto confectis, Romam rediit, et ex 
eo rem publicam quadraginta iv” annis solus optinuit, ante vero per 
xii annos cum Antonio et Lepido tenuerat. 

Eius autem anno circiter xxvii nata est Beata* Virgo Maria juxta 
librum Joachim et revelacionem factam Elizabeth, <que cum triennis 
esset annorum presentata est a parentibus Templo, ubi sine ducente 
primo ascendit per se xv gradus Templi.> Ex qua postmodum filius 
Dei coperante Spiritu Sancto sine virili semine carnalem assumpsit 
nativitatem. 


Huius autem Augusti diebus trans Tiberim de taberna meritoria _ 


fons olei exundavit e terra, ac per totum diem largissimo rivo fluxit, 
significans Christi graciam ex gentibus. Eciam circulus aureus ad 
speciem celestis archus circa solem apparuit. 
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any of Caesar’s murderers survived him by more than three years, nor 
did they die in the ordinary way of mortals. All were condemned, and 
died through various calamities, some by shipwreck, some in battle. 
Some wretchedly slew themselves with the same dagger with which 
they had attacked Caesar. 


Behold, reader, the just reward of treachery. Just as [Peter] of Blois 
writes in a letter: ‘Nothing is more hateful in a soldier than the stigma 
of treachery. Although Joab courageously overcame everything, he 
is not however included in the catalogue of heroes of David, because 
his treachery against Abner and Amasa blackened his courage. It is 
only faithfulness which enlarges a people’s fame, which strengthens 
peace, and strikes terror into their enemies.’ Eutropius says: 


Julius was a man who was unsurpassed in warfare by anyone at any 
time. Under his leadership eleven hundred and ninety-two thousand of 
the enemy were killed, for he refused to include the number of those he 
slew in the civil wars. Fifty times he fought in pitched battles. In 
addition to this no one wrote more quickly, no one read faster; he also 
dictated four letters at one time. So great was his generosity that those 
whom he had subdued in war were won over even more by his clemency. 


20 


The time of the succession of the emperor Octavian 


Julius Caesar was succeeded by the second emperor of Rome his 
[great-] nephew Octavian Augustus a young man of seventeen. After 
him all later Roman emperors were called ‘Augusti’, just as they were 
called ‘Caesars’ after Julius. Julius had left him his heir in his will, 
and had commanded him to adopt his own name. He began his reign 
in the 548th year of the fifth age, and he reigned for fifty-six years. 
After he had been consul for twelve years, he put an end to war 
world-wide, and returned to Rome. From that time he was sole ruler 
of the state for forty-four years. For twelve years before that time he 
had shared power with Antony and Lepidus. 

Around about the twenty-seventh year of his reign the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was born according to the Book of Joachim and the 
revelation made to Elizabeth. When she was three years old she was 
presented to the Temple by her parents, where first of all by herself 


without any assistance she climbed fifteen of the Temple steps. After- 


wards from her the son of God received birth in the flesh through the 
intervention of the Holy Spirit without any human father. 
Now in the days of this Augustus a fountain of oil gushed out of 


_ the earth, and flowed the whole day long in an abundant stream from 


a brothel across the Tiber, signifying the grace of Christ from the 
gentiles. There also appeared a golden circle like a rainbow around 
the sun. | 
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Igitur cum totum orbem Cesar Augustus sub pace tranquilla 
composuisset, Romani non intelligentes quod pax illa non Augusto, 
sed nascituro Christo famularetur, dicunt ei: “Te volumus adorare, 
quia deus est in te. Si hoc vero non esset, non ita tibi prospere succedunt 
omnia.’ Quod Cesar renuens, inducias postulat, et ad se Sibillam 
Tiburtinam sapientem convocans, quid senatores sibi dixerant, 
recitavit, | scire eciam volens per ipsius oracula,’ si in mundo major eo 
aliquando nasceretur. Cum ergo in die nativitatis Domini consilium 
super hac re convocasset, et Sibilla in camera imperatoris | oraculis 
insisteret in die media circulus aureus apparuit circa solem, et in circuli 


medio virgo pulcherima puerum gestans gremio. Hoc ab ea Cesari 


_ostenso, cum ad ipsam visionem plurimum admiraretur, audivit vocem 

-dicentem: ‘Hec est ara celi’, dixitque ei Sibilla: ‘Hic puer major te est, et 
ideo ipsum adora.’ Eadem igitur camera in honorem sancte Marie 
dedicata est. Unde usque hodie dicitur Sancta Maria de Ara Celi. 


Intelligens igitur imperator quod hic puer major se erat, ei thura 
optulit, et deus de cetero vocari recusavit. 

De hoc autem Orosius ita ait: ‘Octoviani autem tempore hora 
circiter tercia repente liquido ac puro aereque sereno circulus ad 


speciem celestis archus orbem solis am- | bivit, quasi venturus esset qui 
~ ipsum solem solus mundumque’ totum fecisset ac regeret ac eclam 
judicaret.’ Unde non solum de ortu eius verum eciam de judicio 


eadem Sibilla responsum dedit Cesari in huncmodum. 
Judicii signum tellus sudore madescet. 
Ecelo rex adveniet per secla futurus, 
scilicet in carne presens ut judicet orbem, 


et cetera per ordinem versuum que sunt in numero xxvii. 

In hac nocte nativitatis Christi, ut Bartholomeus in sua composi- 
cione testatur, vinee Engaddi que perferunt balsamum floruerunt, 
fructum protulerunt et licorem dederunt. Ante eciam Christi nativi- 
tatem per aliquot dies, ut Eusebius in cronica, cum quidam ararent, 
boves ad aratores se stimulantes loquti sunt dicentes: ‘Cur nos 


exagitatis? Homines deficient, segetes proficient.’ Hoc est: ‘In brevi _ 


magis deficient homines quam frumenta.’ 
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So when Caesar Augustus had settled the whole world under a reign of 
peace and tranquillity, the Romans, not understanding that the peace 
was attendant not on Augustus, but on Christ who was now soon to be 
born, said to him: “We wish to worship you, because there is a god 
within you. If this were not really so, everything would not have 
succeeded so prosperously for you.’ Caesar denied this, and asked for 
time to consider. He summoned the wise woman the Sibyll of Tibur to 
him, and told her what the senators had said to him, wishing to 
discover through her oracles whether someone greater than himself 
would one day be born. So on the day of the Lord’s birth, when he had 
called together his council to consider this matter, and when the Sibyl 
was busy with her oracles in the emperor’s chamber, at midday a 
golden circle appeared around the sun, and in the middle of the circle 
appeared a beautiful girl, holding a baby boy in her arms. When the 
Sibyll had shown this to Caesar, he was greatly amazed at this vision, 
and he heard a voice saying: “This is the altar of heaven.’ And the 
Sibyll said to him: “This boy is greater than you, and so you must 
worship him.’ Therefore that same room was dedicated to the glory of 
St Mary, so that it is still to this day called St Mary de Ara Celi. 


So the emperor realising that this boy was greater than himself, 
offered incense to him, and refused the title of god from that time on. 

This is what Orosius says about the matter: “Now in the time of 
Octavian about the third hour suddenly out of a clear, cloudless and 
calm sky a circle like a rainbow went round the sun’s orb, as if He 
were about to come who alone had made the sun itself and the whole 
world, and would rule, and also judge it.’ So the same Sibyll gave a 
reply to Caesar not only about His birth but also about His judgment 
as follows: 


The earth will become wet with sweat as a sign of judgment. 
From heaven will come the king who will be for ever and ever, 
that is to say present in the flesh to judge the world, 


and so on through a succession of lines twenty-seven in number. 

On the night of Christ’s birth, as Bartholomew testifies in his com- 
pilation, the vines of En-gedi that bear balsam flowered, brought 
forth fruit, and gave their juice. Also during several days before the 
birth of Christ, as Eusebius says in his Chronicle, when certain men 
were ploughing, the oxen spoke to the ploughmen who were goading 
them on, saying: “Why do you urge us on? Men will fail, and crops 
will flourish.’ That is to say: ‘In a short time there will be a greater 
shortage of men than of corn.’ 
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De modo pariendi, et qualiter Virgo gloriosa 
peperit filium suum 


Quia pauci audierunt de mirabili modo parturicionis hutus benedicti 
pueri, placet michi presentibus inserere modum, prout celesti visione 
edocta fuit domina Brigitta, multum affectans rei seriem agnoscere, 
ut libro ultimo Celestium Revelacionum, capitulo xxi. 

Brigitta: 


a 


Cum essem apud presepe Domini in Bethleem, vidi quandam Virginem 
pregnantem pulcherimam valde, indutam albo mantello et subtili 
tunica, per quam ab extra eius carnes virgineas’ adclare cernebam. 
Cuius uterus plenus et multum tumidus erat, quia iam parata erat ad 
pariendum. Cum qua senex quidam honestissimus erat, et secum habe- 
bant ambo unum bovem et asinum. Qui cum intrassent speluncam, 
senex ille, ligatis bove et asino ad presepe, exivit extra, et portavit ad 
Virginem candelam accensam, fixitque eam in muro, et exivit extra ne 
partui personaliter interesset. Virgo igitur illa tunc discalciavit calcia- 
menta pedum suorum, et discooperuit mantellum album quo operie- 
batur, amovitque velum de capite suo, et juxta se reposuit ea, remanens 
in sola tunica, capillis pulcherimis quasi de auro extentis super 
spatulas. Que tunc duos panniculos lineos et duos laneos mundissimos 
et subtiles extraxit, quos secum portabat ad involvendum | nasciturum 
infantem, et duos alios parvulos lineos ad cooperiendum et ligandum 
caput eius; ipsos quoque posuit juxta se ut eis debito uteretur. Cumque 
hec omnia sic parata essent, tunc Virgo genuflexa est cum magna 


reverencia, ponens se ad oracionem, et dorsum versus presepe tenebat, _ 


faciem vero ad celum levatam versus orientem. Erectis igtur manibus et 
oculis in celum intentis, stabat quasi in extasi contemplacionis 
suspensa, divina dulcedine inebriata. Et ea sic in oracione stante, vidi 
tunc ego moveri jacentem in utero eius, et ilico in momento in ictu oculi 
peperit filium, a quo tanta lux ineffabilis et splendor exibat quod sol non 
esset ei comparabilis, nec candela illa quam posuerat senex quoquo 
modo lumen reddebat, quia splendor ille divinus splendorem materia- 
lem candele totaliter adnichilaverat. Et tam subitus et momentaneus 
erat ille modus pariendi quod ego non poteram advertere quomodo vel 
in quo membro pariebat. Verumptamen statim vidi illum gloriosum 
infantem jacentem in terra nudum, nitidissimum, Culus carnes 
mundissime erant ab omni sorde et immundicia. Vidi eciam pellem 
secundinam jacentem prope eum involutam et valde nitidam. Audivi 
eciam tunc cantus angelorum mirabilis suavitatis et magne dulcedinis, 
et statim venter Virginis, qui ante partum tumidissimus erat, retraxit se, 
et videbatur tunc corpus eius mirabilis pulcritudinis et delicatum. 
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The manner of giving birth, and in what way 
the glorious Virgin gave birth to her son 


Because few people have heard about the miraculous way in which 
this blessed boy was born, I have decided to include the manner of it in 
this present book, just as the Lady Bridget [of Sweden] was instructed 
in a heavenly vision, since she was very anxious to learn the sequence 
of events, as she tells us in the last book of her Heavenly Revelations, 
Chapter 21. Bridget says: 


When I was at the Lord’s crib in Bethlehem, I saw a certain Virgin who 
was pregnant and very beautiful, clothed in a white cloak and a fine 
tunic, through which I clearly saw from the outside her maiden flesh. 
Her womb was full and very much swollen, because she was now ready 
to give birth. With her was a certain very respectable old man, and they 
had with them both an ox and an ass. After they went into a cave, the old 
man tied up the ox and the ass at the crib, and went outside, and brought 
a lighted candle to the Virgin, and set it on the wall, and went outside to 
avoid being personally involved in the birth. So then the Virgin took her 
shoes off from her feet, and removed the white cloak in which she was 
wrapped, and put off the veil from her head, and she laid these things 
down beside her, keeping on only her tunic, with her beautiful golden 
hair falling loose over her shoulders. Then she took out two small linen 
cloths and two very clean fine woollen cloths which she was carrying 
with her to wrap around the baby soon to be born, and two other tiny 
linen cloths to cover and bind his head; and she placed these cloths also 
beside her so that she might use them in due time. When all these 
preparations were made in this manner, the Virgin then genuflected very 
reverently, positioning herself for prayer; and placing her back towards 
the crib she kept her face raised to heaven eastwards. So she stood with 
hands raised and her eyes fixed on heaven, as if suspended in an ecstasy 
of contemplation, intoxicated with divine sweetness. And as she was 
thus standing in prayer, I then saw the infant that was lying in her womb 
move, and immediately in an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, she gave 
birth to her son, from whom shone forth such great and indescribable 
light and radiance that the sun could not be compared to him, and that 
candle which the old man had put in position ceased to give any light at 
all, because that divine radiance completely blotted out the earthly radi- 
ance of the candle. And so sudden and instantaneous was that way of 
giving birth that I was not able to observe how it happened or in what 
part of her body the birth took place. But I saw immediately that 
glorious baby lying on the ground naked and radiant, his flesh com- 
pletely clean of all filth or defilement. I also saw the afterbirth lying near 
him rolled up and shining brightly. Then I also heard angel songs of 
marvellous beauty and great sweetness, and immediately the Virgin’s 
womb, which had been distended before the birth, contracted, and her 
body seemed then to be of amazing beauty and gracefulness. 
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Quomodo mater adoravit filium et involvit eum 
panniculis et posuit in presepio 


Cum igitur Virgo sensit se iam peperisse, statim inclinato capite et 
junctis manibus, cum magna honestate et reverencia adoravit puerum, 
et dixit illi: | ‘Bene veneris tu, Deus meus, Dominus meus et filius 
meus.’ Et tunc puer plorans et quasi tremens pre frigore et duricia 
pavimenti ubi jacebat, volvebat se paululum et extendebat membra, 
querens invenire refrigerium et matris fervorem. Quem tunc mater 
suscepit in manibus, et strinxit eum ad pectus suum, et cum mamilla et 
pectore califaciebat eum cum magna leticia et tenera compassione 
materna, que tunc sedens in terra posuit filtum in gremio, et recepit 
cum digitis subtiliter umbelicum eius qui statim abscisus est, nec inde 
aliquis licor’ aut sanguis exivit, et statim cepit eum diligenter involvere 
primo in panniculis lineis et postea in laneis. Et stringens corpuscu- 
lum, tibias et brachia eius cum fascia que suta erat in quatuor partes 
superiores panniculi linei. Postea vero involvit ligando in capite pueri 
illos duos panniculos lineos quos ad hoc paratos habebat. Huis igitur 
completis, intravit senex, et prosternens se ad terram genibus flexis 
orando eum ploravit pre gaudio. Nec tamen in partu Virgo immu- 
tabatur colore vel infirmitate, nec in ea defecit fortitudo aliqua 
corporalis, sicut in aliis mulieribus parientibus fieri solet, nisi quod 
venter eius tumidus traxit se ad priorem statum in quo erat antequam 
puerum conciperet.’ Tunc autem surrexit ipsa habens puerum in ulnis 
suis, et simul ambo scilicet ipsa et Joseph posuerunt eum in presepio, 
et flexis | genibus adorabant eum cum gaudio immenso et leticia. 


Hec 1bi. 
Hoc mirabili et divino modo natus est Christus, salvo Virginis 
pudicicie signaculo, sicut eam quidam devotus alloquitur dicens: 


a 


Corpus tuum prolem gessit. Si quis querit quomodo, 
Verbum venit et recessit, clauso tuo thalamo, 

venter tuus sic tumescit sine viri vicio. 

Illud credo quamvis nescit experiri racio. 
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How the mother worshipped her son, and wrapped him - 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him ina crib 


So when the Virgin realised that she had now given birth, she 
immediately bowed her head, and with her hands joined together she 
worshipped the boy with great respect and reverence, and said to him: 
“You are welcome, my God, my Lord and my son.’ And then the boy 
cried and shivered because of the cold and hardness of the floor where 
he was lying, and he rolled around a little bit, and stretched his limbs, 
seeking to find refreshment and warmth from his mother. Then his 
mother took him in her arms, and drew him to her bosom, and 
warmed him with nipple and breast in great joy and tender motherly 
compassion. Then sitting on the ground, she put her son on her lap, 
and lightly took hold of his umbilical cord, which was immediately cut 
off without any fluid or blood emerging from it. And she immediately 
began to wrap him up carefully, first of all in the linen cloths and 
afterwards in the woollen, binding his tiny body, his legs and his arms 
with a swaddling band, which had been sewn into the four upper parts 
of the linen cloth. Afterwards she wrapped around and tied on the 
boy’s head those two small linen cloths which she had ready for this 
purpose. After this had been completed, the old man came in, and 
throwing hmself on the ground, he prayed to Him on bended knee, 
weeping for joy. The Virgin however did not change colour or show 
any weakness at the time of the birth, nor was there any failure of 
physical strength in her case, as usually happens in the case of other 
women giving birth, except for the fact that her swollen womb shrank 
to the former state in which it was before she conceived the child. Then 
she arose with the child in her arms, and she and Joseph both together 
laid him in the crib, and worshipped him on their knees with 
immeasurable joy and happiness. 


In this miraculous and divine manner was Christ born without 
_ Injury to the seal of the Virgin’s purity, just as a certain devout man 
40) says, addressing her thus: : 


Your body bore offspring. If anyone asks how the Word 
came and went away again, while your chamber was closed, 
your womb swells in this way unviolated by man 

I believe it, although reason knows not how to prove it. 
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De nativitate eiusdem et eciam Johannis Baptiste 


Anno igitur quadragesimo primo Octoviani Augusti octavo kalendas 
juli,’ quando dies incipiunt minui, suum Elizabeth filium peperit 
Johannem Baptistam precursorem Domini. Gracie quidem anno 
primo, qui Cesaris Augusti fuit quadragesimus secundus, post 
precursoris Domini concepcionem mense sexto, octavo videlicet 
kalendas aprilis, quando dies incipiunt crescere, Beata Virgo Maria, 
virginitate servata, mundi periuntis Redemptorem, angelo nunciante, 
concepit. Qui cum in forma Dei esset, humiliter ex ea servi formam 
excipiens, in Bethleem Jude civitate David e1usdem anni mense deci- 
mo Deus et homo, Dominus noster Jhesus Christus nasci voluit, 
| quando, deficiente ubique justicia, et universo mundo in vana et 
maligna prolapso, tunc placuit pro abolendis peccatis hominum 
sacramentum remissionis per remedium Christi Incarnacionis 
afferri, quando nemo poterit de suis meritis gloriari. | [gitur sopitis 
ubilibet bellorum tumultibus, dum medium silencitum tenerent 
omnia, et nox in suo cursu medium iter faceret, Dei Patris Verbum 
caro factum est, et in nobis cepit habitare. A mundi principio trans- 
actis quinque milibus centum nonaginta novem‘ annis, a transitu 
Maris Rubri duobus milibus quadringentis quinquaginta duobus, a 
Troja capta mille ducentis sex annis, a primo rege Scotorum in Scocia 
regnante, qui Christum tricentis ternis prefuit annis, a resuscitacione 
regni Judeorum per Judam Machabeum centum quinquaginta octo 
annis. Orosius autem in Apologetico super illud Abacuk iu1°: 
‘Domine, opus tuum in medio annorum vivifica istud,’ describens ait: 


Christus filius Dei in virtute et gloria Patris ea que principio condidit, 


et in medio redemit, et in novissimo judicabit. Mundus itaque per tria — 


variacionis legum tempora divisus est. Nam in Adam incepit tempus 
legis nature, durans usque Moysen, in quo terminatum est. | In Moise 
vero tempus incepit legis Scripture, fluens ad Christum, quod et in ipso 
terminatur. In Christo siquidem incepit tempus oe Gracie, quod 
usque consummacionem durabit seculi. 7 
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The birth of Christ and also of John the Baptist 


Therefore in the 41st year of Octavian Augustus on 24 June, when the 
days begin to shorten, Elizabeth gave birth to her son John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of the Lord. In the first year of grace, which 
was the 42nd year of Caesar Augustus, in the sixth month after the 
conception of the forerunner of the Lord, that is on 25 March, when 
the days begin to lengthen, the Blessed Virgin Mary at the Annun- 
ciation of the angel without loss of her virginity conceived the Redee- 
mer of the world that was heading for destruction. He, although he 
was in the form of God, humbly took upon himself from her the form 
of a slave, in Bethlehem of Judah, the city of David, in the tenth 
month of the same year; God and man, our Lord Jesus Christ - 
deigned to be born when justice was everywhere failing, and the 
whole universe had fallen into vain and wicked ways. He decided 
then that the sacrament of remission should be introduced to abolish 
the sins of men through the remedy of Christ’s Incarnation, when no 
one will be able to boast about his own merits. So after the clamour 
of wars had everywhere been lulled to rest, while all things were 
keeping unbroken silence, and night in its progress had accomplished 
half its journey, the Word of God the Father was made flesh, and 
began to dwell among us. 5199 years had passed since the beginning 
of the world, 2452 since the crossing of the Red Sea, 1206 since the 
capture of Troy; 303 years before Christ the first king of Scots 
reigned in Scotland, and from the revival of the kingdom of the Jews 
by Judas Maccabee it was 158 years. Orosius in his Apologeticum on 
this text in Habakkuk, Chapter 3: ‘Lord, revive your work in the 
midst of the years,’ expounds it thus: 


Christ the son of God in the power and glory of the Father has 
redeemed in the middle time, and will judge in the end what he 
established in the beginning. Therefore the world is divided into three 
periods of variation in the laws. For in Adam the period of the law of 
nature began, and lasted right to the time of Moses, in whom it came 
to an end. In Moses began the period of the law of Scripture, 
continuing to the time of Christ, and it came to an end in him. In 
Christ began the period of the law of Grace, which will last until the 
- end of time. 
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De diversis accidentibus post Incarnacionem 
et successione Tiberii 


Anno gracie 11° gentiles magi Jasper scilicet, Melchior et Balthasar 
cum muneribus procul ab orientis finibus, eos nova ducente stella, 
venerunt Judeam adorare Christum natum. Quem cum adorassent, 
jussui Herodiano non obedientes, per aliam viam in suas regiones 
reversi sunt. Igitur Herodes iratus omnes pueros duorum annorum et 
infra Bethleem Jude et in omnibus finibus etus occidit, sperans inter 
eos occidere Dominum Jhesum. Eodem anno Johannes Evangelista 
natus est. | In alia cronica repperi ipsum natum fuisse anno vi'° ab 
Incarnacione. Quo anno mortuus est Herodes. | Anno gracie vi'° 
miserabiliter Herode mortuo, successit ei filius e1us Archelaus. Et 
anno x1i° Christus in Templo doctores audit et interrogat. | Et cum 
esset xx" novem annorum et xiii dierum (erat enim incipiens quasi 
annorum xxx", ut dicit Lucas), ‘Tunc’, inquit ‘in Jordane baptizatus 
est.’ Quo die Deus Trinitas apparuit, Pater in voce, filius in carne, 
Spiritus Sanctus in columbe specie. Ipso die, id est die Epiphanie, 
revoluto anno uno, cum esset triginta unius annorum et xxx* 
dierum,’ | convertit aquam in vinum. Eodem eciam anno Judaicum 
regnum in quatuor thetrarchiis divisum est inter fratres Archilai, 
videlicet Archilaum, Herodem Antipatrem, Lisaniam et Philippum. 
Qui quidem Archilaus anno domini xv obiit, et illi successit Herodes 
thetrarcha. Anno quoque domini xvi Cesar Augustus obiit, quem 
Romani plangentes dixerunt: ‘Utinam aut non nasceretur aut non 
moreretur.’ Vir qui non immerito ex maxima parte deo similis putatus 
est. Nullus eo vel in bellis felicior aut in pace moderacior, quia certe 
numquam aut rei publice ad se potenciam traxisset, aut ea tam diu 
potiretur, nisi magnis studiorum et nature bonis abundasset. 
Beatissimam rempublicam Tiberio successori reliquit, qui privignus 
el, Mox gener, postremo filius adopcione fuerat. Hic Tiberius anno 
imperil Xxili omnium ingenti gaudio obiit. Pilatus anno xxvi procura- 
tor efficitur in Judea. : 
Anno xxix predicavit Johannes Baptista. 
Anno xxx inceperunt apostoli sequi Christum. 
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Various events after the Incarnation 
and the succession of Tiberius 


In the second year of grace the gentile Magi Jasper, Melchior and 
Balthasar came to Judea with gifts from distant eastern lands under 
the guidance of a new star to worship the infant Christ. After they 
had worshipped him, in disobedience of Herod’s command they 
returned to their own lands by a different route. So Herod in his 
anger killed all the boys of two years both in Bethlehem of Judah and 
in all its neighbourhood, hoping that among them he would kill the 
Lord Jesus. In the same year John the Evangelist was born. I have 


found in another chronicle that he was born in the sixth year after the 


Incarnation. Herod died this year. In the sixth year of grace Herod 
died miserably. His son Archelaus succeeded him, and in the twelfth 
year Christ heard the teachers in the Temple, and questioned them. 
And when he was twenty-nine years and thirteen days old (for, as 
Luke says, he was beginning his thirtieth year), ‘At that time’, he 
says, ‘he was baptised in the Jordan.’ And on that day appeared God 
the Trinity, the Father in the voice, the Son in the flesh and the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove. On that very day, that is on Epiphany 
one year later, when he was thirty-one years and thirteen days old, he 
turned water into wine. In the same year also the kingdom of Judea 
was divided into four tetrarchies among the brothers of Archelaus, 
that is Archelaus, Herod Antipater, Lysanias and Philip. This 
Archelaus died in AD 15, and was succeeded by Herod as tetrarch. In 
AD 16 also Caesar Augustus died, whom the Romans mourned 
saying: ‘If only he had not been born or had not died.’ He was a man 
who was quite rightly considered to be for the most part like a god. 
No one was more successful than he in wars, no one was more 
moderate in time of peace, because he would certainly never have 
taken to himself power over the state, or held on to it for so long, if he 
had not had superabundance of great gifts both acquired and natural. 
He left the state in great prosperity to his successor Tiberius, who was 
his step-son, then his son-in-law and who had finally become his son 
by adoption. This Tiberius died in the twenty-third year of his reign 
amid great universal rejoicing. In AD 26 Pilate became procurator in 
Judea. 
In 29 John the Baptist preached. 


In 30 the Apostles began to follow Christ. 
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De Passione et Resurreccione Christi 


Anno gracie tricesimo tercio Dominus noster Jhesus Christus, sicut 


ipse predixerat, ad Passionem sponte venit, passusque sepultus est, 


ac tercia die resurrexit. Die vero deinde x]* propria virtute celos, unde 
| venerat, ascendit. Eodem anno Sanctus lapidatur* Stephanus, et 
Paulus conversus est. Anno gracie xxxvil Sanctus Petrus in Antiochia 
cathedratus est. Et anno xxxviii Pilatus se ipsum interemit. Dece- 
dente’? quoque Tiberio nepos eius successit, Romanorum quartus, 
Gaius cognomento Caligula sive Galicula sceleratissimus. Cepit anno 
domini xxxix, et regnavit annis quatuor. Hic Herodem Agrippam a 
vinculis liberatum regem Judee fecit. Annoque sequenti Matheus 
evangelium in Judea scripsit. <Anno a Passione Christi x Marcus 
scripsit evangelium suum, et Lucas suum anno a Passione Domini 
xv. Johannes ultimus scripsit anno ab Incarnacione Domini xcix°.> 
Gaius vero, dum adversus cunctos ingenti crudelitate seviret, 
consilio senatorum in palacio interfectus est. Claudius inde Roma- 
norum | quintus, Gayi patruus, regnare cepit anno domini xli1°, et 
imperavit annis fere xiv. Cuius anno tercio Jacobus Zebedei, frater 
Johannis evangeliste, decollatus est a Herode. A quo Petrus eciam 
vinculatus, sed, aperto carcere per angelum, liber exivit. 
Quis autem fuit iste Herodes patet per metrum: 


Ascalonita necat pueros, Antipa Johannem, 
Agrippa Jacobum, claudens in carcere Petrum. 


Huius Claudii anno tercio Rome Petrus cathedram suscipiens, ibi 
annis Xxv princeps ecclesie et monarcha sedit. Porro post Passionem 


Dominicam erat Petrus ecclesie rector annis iv’, postea quidem | 


Antiochie tenuit episcopatum annis septem, ac Rome deinceps pon- 
tificatum annis, ut supra, xxv. Sicque sacerdocii gradu post Christum 
fungens, annis xxxvi papa sedit. Anno domini |°, Claudii quoque 
Cesaris octavo, Paulus Romam vinctus mittitur. 

Anno Ixii assumpta est Maria in celum etatis sue, ab Incarnacione 
vero filii sui xlviii. Quod sic patet. Comestor in Historia Scolastica 
testatur quod fuit xiv annorum quando concepit filium, et anno se- 
quenti peperit eum, vixit autem cum eo xxxili annis, et post Passionem 
Xll annis, ita quod juxta eum fuit sexagenaria, quando fuit 
asssumpta. Alii opinantur quod vixit post eius Ascensionem‘ xxiv” 
annis, et si sic, vixisset” Ixxii annis. Sed quod supervixit xv annis juxta 


a CA; corrected from lapidatus C c corrected from assumpcioni C 
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The Passion and Resurrection of Christ 


In the thirty-third year of grace our Lord Jesus Christ came willingly 
to his Passion, just as he had himself foretold. He suffered, and was 
buried, and on the third day rose again. Then on the fortieth day he 
ascended by his own power into heaven, from where he had come. In 
the same year St Stephen was stoned, and Paul was converted. In the 
year 37 St Peter was enthroned in Antioch, and in 38 Pilate killed 
himself. Tiberius also departed this life, and his nephew succeeded 
him as the fourth emperor of the Romans, the wicked Gaius, 
nicknamed Caligula or Galicula. He began his reign in 39, and 
reigned for four years. He released Herod Agrippa from imprison- 
ment, and made him king of Judea. In the following year Matthew 
wrote his gospel in Judea. In the tenth year after Christ’s Passion 
Mark wrote his gospel, and Luke wrote his in the fifteenth year after 
the Lord’s Passion. John was the last to write his gospel in the ninety- 
ninth year after our Lord’s Incarnation. While Gaius was raging 
against everyone with great cruelty, he was killed in the palace on the 
advice of the senators. Then Claudius the fifth emperor of the 
Romans and uncle of Gaius began his reign in 43, and he ruled for 
about fourteen years. In the third year of his reign James the son of 
Zebedee and brother of John the evangelist was beheaded by Herod. 
Herod also imprisoned Peter, but the prison was opened by an angel, 
and he went out free. 
There is a poem that reveals which Herod it was: 


Herod of Ascalon slew the boys, Herod Antipas John, 
Herod Agrippa slew James, and put Paul in prison. 


In the third year of this Claudius’s reign Peter was enthroned in 
Rome, and there he had his see:as prince and monarch of the church 
for twenty-five years. Moreover after our Lord’s Passion Peter was 
the rector of the church for four years, then he held the bishopric at 
Antioch for seven years, and later on at Rome he held the pontificate 
for 25 years, as mentioned above, and so he presided as pope for 


thirty-six years, succeeding Christ in the office of the priesthood. In 


50, which was also the eighth year of Claudius Caesar’s reign, Paul 
was sent to Rome in chains. 

In the sixty-third year of her life and in the forty-eighth year after 
the Incarnation of her son Mary was taken up into heaven. This is 


_ Clearly shown as follows. Comestor bears witness in his Scholastic 


History that she was fourteen years old when she conceived her son, 


_ and in the following year she gave birth to him. She lived with him for 
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Revelacionem Sancte Brigitte assencio, <et sic vixit xi annis,> 
<B[rigitta], libro vii, capitulo xxvi"°, et in sepulcro jacuit eius corpus* 
xv diebus, ut libro vi, capitulo Ixi1.> <Unde: 


Anno xiv virgo concepisti. 40 
Anno xv” natum peperisti. 

Annis 33 cum nato vixistl. 

Et post mortem filii, quem tu peperisti, 

anno xv° assumpta fuisti. 


Gi,61 Quidam eciam sic sentit de ea: 45 


Bis septem, triginta tribus, bis octo Maria, 
Virgo, Mater, Vidua vixit in orbe pia.> 
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Autor De successione Claudii Cesaris 


Claudius autem in iv’ sue regnacionis anno Britannis ob negatam 
tributi solucionem bellum intulit, quos nullus post Cesarem Julium 
attigerat. Ipsorum autem interempto rege Guiderio, fratrem suum 
Arviragum eius loco sublimatum ad dedicionem tributique solucio- 
nem coegit. Unde secundum Galfridum ibi per totamhiememmoram 5 
faciens, suam filiam nomine Gewissam uxorem Arvirago tradidit; 
» quo facto, Romam reversus est. 
Beda: ‘Claudius sine ullo prelio ac sanguine intra paucissimos dies 
plurimam insule partem in dedicione recepit. Ac sexto quo profectus 
est mense Romam rediit. Insulas quoque tunc Orcadas inter Scociam 10 
et Norgvegiam positas, auxilio Britonum usus, Romano subdidit 
imperio. Nec omnes eo tempore Britones Romanis subacti sunt. 
Nam postquam recesserat, eos ad rebellionem reparatos Vespacianus, 
qui post Neronem regnavit, ab eodem Claudio Britanniam missus per- 
domuit, et insulam Vectam jam primo sub dicione Romana suscepit.’. 15 
Nero quoque post hunc ad imperium successit, avunculo suo Gaio 
similimus. Cepit anno domini lvi, et imperavit annis xiii et mensibus 
octo. Eutropius: 


Hic Romanum imperium et deformavit et minuit; inusitate fuit 
luxurie sumptuumque ut retibus aureis piscaretur, que blatteis“ sive 20 
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thirty-three years, and then lived for twelve years after his Passion, so 
according to Comestor she was sixty at the time of her Assumption. 
Others think that she lived for twenty-four years after his Ascension, 
and if so, she would have lived for seventy-two years, but I agree with 
the Revelation of St Bridget [of Sweden], Book vii, Chapter 26, that 
she survived for fifteen years, and thus she lived for sixty-three years. 
And her body lay in the tomb for fifteen days (as [also] in Book [vii], 
chapter [26]). Thus: 


In your fourteenth year you conceived, while still a virgin. 
In your fifteenth year you gave birth to your son. 

For thirty-three years you lived with your son, 

And in the fifteenth year after the death of the son you bore 
you were taken up into heaven. 


A certain author has this opinion of her: 


Virgin, Mother, Widow, holy Mary lived in the world 
For twice seven, thirty-three and twice eight years. 


26 


The succession of Claudius Caesar 


Now in the fourth year of his reign Claudius declared war on the 
Britons because of their refusal to pay tribute. They had been left 
alone since the time of Julius Caesar. After their king Guiderius had 
been killed, Claudius forced his brother Arviragus, who had been 
promoted in his place, to surrender and pay tribute. Then according 
to Geoffrey [of Monmouth] Claudius stayed there throughout the 
whole of the winter, and gave his own daughter Gewissa by name to 
be the wife of Arviragus. After this he returned to Rome. 

Bede says: ‘Claudius brought about the surrender of most of the 
island {of Britain] within a very few days and without any battle or 
bloodshed. He returned to Rome six months after he set out. Then 
with the help of the Britons he also made the Orkney islands, which 
lie between Scotland and Norway, subject to the Roman empire. But 
not all the Britons were overcome by the Romans at that time. For 
after Claudius had withdrawn, Vespasian, who became emperor 
after Nero, was sent to Britain by Claudius, and subdued the Britons, 
after they had again prepared for rebellion. He brought the Isle of 
Wight under Roman sway for the first time.’ 

Nero, who was much like his uncle Gaius, succeeded to the throne 
after Claudius. He began to reign in 56, and ruled for thirteen years 
and eight months. Eutropius says: 
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sericis funibus extendebantur. Infinitam senatus partem interfecit. 
Bonis omnibus hostis fuit, urbem Rome incendit ut elus imaginem 
spectaculo cerneret, quali Troja capta dudum arserat. 


Cuius anno vi Jacobus frater Domini a Judeis lapidatur, et anno vii 
Marcus evangelista Mariaque Magdalena obierunt. 

Ultimo quidem imperii anno Petrus ab eo crucifixus, et Paulus 
decollatus est. Eodem anno publicus hostis a senatu judicatus est, et 
cum quereretur ad penam, e palacio fugiens se ipsum interfecit. 

Hunc quidam sanctus in spiritu raptus vidit in vulcano balniari 
brodio plumbeo et sulphureo, ac ministros teterimos in os elus 
aurum liquefactum infundentes. Dum hec itaque agerentur, magnus 
conventus advocatorum supervenit, quibus Nero voce horrida excla- 
mavit dicens: ‘Huc, venale genus hominum, O amici mei advocati, 
accedite. En hic in eternum vobis locus reservatur, huc prepropere 
accedite, et in hoc vase mecum balneamini.’ 


27 
Adhuc de crudelitate Neronis 


Cum Seneca Neronis petegogus condignam mercedem sui laboris 
expeteret et speraret, jussit Nero ipsum eligere in cuius arboris ramo 
suspendium affectaret, dicens quod hoc laboris* sui premium ab eo 
recepturus esset. Cum autem Seneca requireret unde hoc mortis 
supplicium meruisset, acutum gladium super eius verticem crebro 
vibrari fecit. Seneca vero nutu capitis minanti cedebat gladio, vehe- 
menter metuens periclitari mortis incomodo. Cui Nero ait: ‘Magister, 
ut quid nutu capitis minanti gladio cedis?’ Cui Seneca respondit: 
‘Homo sum, et ideo mortem vereor, et invitus morior.’ Cui Nero: ‘Sic 
adhuc ego te metuo, ut puer metuere consuevi, quare, te vivente, 
quiete non potero vivere.’ Ad quem Seneca: ‘Si me mori necesse est, 
saltem michi concede ut quod voluero michi eligam genus mortis.’ 
Cui Nero: ‘Festinus eligas, tantum mori non differas.’ Tunc Seneca, 
balneo in aqua facto, in utroque brachio sibi minui fecit, et sic nimio 
sanguinis fluxu vitam finivit. Unde sic quodam presagio Seneca no- 
men habuit, quasi se necans, quia quodammodo, licet coactus, manu 
propria se necavit. Lucanum eciam poetam filium Mela fratris Senece 
incisione venarum jussu eiusdem Neronis obisse legimus. Rursus 
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Nero brought disaster and diminution on the Roman empire. He was 
so much given to extraordinary luxury and extravagance that he fished 
with golden nets, which were extended by purple or silken ropes. He 
put to death an infinitely large part of the senate. He was an enemy to 
all good people, and he set fire to the city of Rome, so that he might 
watch a representation of that spectacle exactly as Troy had been long 
before, when it was captured and burnt. 


In the sixth year of his reign James the brother of the Lord was 
stoned by the Jews, and in the seventh year Mark the evangelist and 
Mary Magdalene died. In the last year of his reign Peter was crucified 
by him, and Paul was beheaded. In the same year Nero was declared 
a public enemy by the senate, and when he was being sought for 
punishment, he fled from the palace, and killed himself. 

A certain saint in a trance saw him in a furnace bathed in a broth of 
lead and sulphur, with horrible attendants pouring molten gold into 
his mouth. While this was going on, a great gathering of lawyers 
came upon the scene. Nero shouted to them in a terrifying voice 
saying: ‘Come here, you venal class of men, my friends the lawyers. 
See, there is a place reserved for you here for all eternity. Hurry along 
here, and bathe with me in this tub.’ 


ZY 


More about Nero’s cruelty 


When Nero’s tutor Seneca was looking and hoping for a suitable 
remuneration for his work, Nero ordered him to choose the branch 
of a tree on which he wished to be hanged, saying that this was the 
reward for his work that he would get from him. When Seneca asked 
what offence of his had earned him the death penalty, Nero caused a 
sharp sword to be brandished repeatedly over his head. Seneca 
avoided the sword that was threatening him by ducking his head, 
greatly fearing that he was in danger of fatal injury. Nero said to him: 
‘Master, why do you evade the sword that threatens you by ducking 
your head?’ Seneca answered him: ‘I am a mortal man, and so I fear 
death and have no desire to die.’ Nero said to him: ‘I still fear you as I 
used to fear you when I was a child, and so, as long as you are alive, I 
cannot live at peace.’ Seneca answered him: ‘If I must die, at least 
allow me to choose for myself the kind of death that I wish.’ To him 
Nero replied: ‘Choose quickly; only do not delay your death.’ Then 
Seneca immersed himself in a bath, caused himself to be slashed on 
both arms, and thus ended his life with a massive haemorrhage. So it 
was by a kind of presentiment that he had the name Seneca, meaning 
‘killing himself, because, although he was acting under compulsion, 
he did in a manner of speaking kill himself with his own hand. We 
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Nero, nepharia mentis ductus vesania, matrem occidi et scindi jussit 
ut videret qualiter in eius utero fovebatur. Phisici vero de matris 
arguentes perdicione dicebant: ‘Jura negant, et fas prohibet ut filius 
matrem necet, que ipsum cum tanto dolore peperit, et cum tanto 
labore et solicitudine enutrivit.’ Quibus Nero: ‘Faciatis ergo me puero 
impregnari, et postea parere, ut quantus dolor fuerit matri mee 
possim scire.’ Hanc insuper voluntatem pariendi conceperat eo quod 
per urbem transiens quandam mulierem parientem vociferantemque 
audierat. Dicunt e1: ‘Non est possibile, quod nature est contrarium, 
nec est scibile quod racioni non est consentaneum.’ Dixit ergo eis 
Nero: ‘Nisi me feceritis puero impregnari et parere, omnes vos 
crudeli morte faciam interire.’ Tunc illi eum impocionantes ranam 
sibi occulte ad bibendum dederunt, et eam artificio suo in eius ventre 
excrescere fecerunt. Et subito venter eius, nature contraria non susti- 
nens, intumuit ita ut Nero se puero gravidum estimaret. Faciebantque 
eum servare dietam qualem nutriende rane noverant convenire, 
dicentes quod propter conceptum talia eum observare oporteret. 
Tandem nimio dolore vexatus, ad medicos ait: ‘Accelerate tempus 
partus quia langore pariendi vix hanelitum habeo respirandi.’ Tunc 
ipsum’ ad vomitum impocionaverunt, et ranam visu terribilem, 
humoribus infectam et sanguine edidit cruentatam. Respiciensque 
Nero partum suum obhorruit, et adeo monstruosum mirabatur. 
Dixerunt autem quod tam deformem fetum protulerit, ex eo quod 
tempus partus noluit expectare. At Nero: ‘Fuine talis de matris 
egressus latibulis?’ Et illi: “Eciam.’ Precepit ergo ut fetus suus aleretur 
et testudini lapidum servandus includeretur. Qua de causa pars illa 
civitatis, ubi rana latuerat, | Lateranis a latente rana nomen accepit. 
<Ignem copiosum videre volens, Romam vii diebus et totidem nocti- 
bus incendi fecit, viris in uxorem copulari voluit, et ipse tamquam 
mulier desponsari et nubere voluit. Cuius vesaniam Romani non 
valentes sustinere, eum extra civitatem Romanam expulerunt. Qui 
videns in tantis malis se positum, lignum dentibus acuit, et se ipsum 
transfixit et occidit et ab upupis commestus fuit.> 
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read that Lucan the poet and son of Mela, who was Seneca’s brother, 
also died by cutting open his veins by order of Nero. 

Again Nero, urged on by impious madness, ordered his mother to 
be killed and torn apart, so that he might see how he was nurtured in 
her womb. His physicians, arguing against the destruction of his 
mother, said: ‘Human law forbids and divine law prohibits a son 
from murdering his mother who bore him with so much pain, and 
brought him up with so much effort and trouble.’ Nero said to them: 
‘Then see to it that Iam impregnated with a child and afterwards give 
birth to it, so that I may know what great pain my mother suffered.’ 
He had moreover conceived this desire to give birth because, as he 
was going across the city, he had heard a certain woman giving birth 
and crying out. They said to him: ‘What is contrary to nature is not 
possible, and what is not in accordance with reason cannot be 
known.’ So Nero said to them: ‘Unless you cause me to be impreg- 
nated with a child and to give birth to it, I shall have you all killed by 
a cruel death.’ Then while they were administering a potion to him, 
they secretly gave him a frog to drink, and by their skill made it grow 
in his belly. His belly, being unable to put up with what was contrary 
to nature, immediately began to swell, so that Nero thought that he 
was pregnant. They made him observe a diet that they knew was 
suitable for feeding a frog, telling him that he ought to obey such 
rules for the sake of his foetus. At last, since he was racked with 
excessive pain, he said to the doctors: ‘Hurry on the time of the birth, 
for I can scarcely draw breath because of labour pangs.’ Then they 
gave him an emetic to make him sick, and he brought up the frog, 
frightful to see, drenched in fluids and bespattered with blood as it 
was. When Nero saw it, he was aghast at what he had produced, and 
amazed that it was so monstrous. They said that he had produced 
such a deformed offspring because he had refused to wait for the due 
time for the birth. But Nero replied: ‘Was I like this when I emerged 
from my mother’s secret places?’ And they said: ‘Yes.’ He gave 
orders that his offspring should be fed, and kept shut up in a stone 
vault. So that district of the city where the frog had been concealed 
got the name ‘Lateran’ from the hidden frog. 

Since he wished to see a huge fire, he caused Rome to be set on fire 
for seven days and nights. He wished to couple with men as their 
wife, and to be betrothed and a bride, as if he were a woman. The 
Romans could not put up with such madness, and drove him out of 
the city of Rome. Seeing himself placed in such misfortune, he 
sharpened a piece of wood with his teeth, stabbed himself, died, and 
was eaten by hoopoes. 
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Quod anno Claudii xii Britannicum bellum 
incepit adversus Scotos 


Circa quidem hec tempora, xii videlicet annum Claudii, Britannicum 
quidem bellum adversus Scotos et Pictos exortum fuisse dicitur, 
quod per centum quinquaginta iv"! annos, ad annum scilicet Severi 
decimum quintum, nullius interveniente pacifica temporis stabili- 
tate, [duravit]”. Hoc utique modo sequenti ceptum est. Vaspasianus 
enim ab imperatore Claudio variis legionibus Britanniam transmis- 
sus’, postquam, omni rebellione sopita, Britone[s]’ ad annuam tributi 
solucionem reduxerat, Rome rediit, et pro tuenda patria sui partem 
exercitus ibi relinquens, ut Britonum fulta subsidio gentem servire 
cogeret Hibernensium, et Scotos similiter et Pictos vel deleret 
precepit. Progressi denique comites cum Romanis Britones ad 
Hiberniam, ubi, datis mutuo receptisque variis cladibus, parum aut 
nichil profecerunt. Indeque reversi, contiguas regni Scotorum et 
Pictorum plagas, quia se Romanis subicere nollent, incendiis ubique 
consumunt et cedibus similiter et rapinis. Convalescentibus interim 
Romanorum et Britonum bellis, crudelissime gentes, Hibernici vide- 
licet Picti sed et Scoti, quos eadem urgebat convenire necessitas, quia 
triplex difficile funiculus rumpitur, adversus” eos federe firmissimo 
colligati,° Britanniam ex omni parte vastare ceperunt, nam ab occi- 
dente prorumpentes Hibernici, Scoti siquidem a circio, necnon ab 
aquilone Picti, divisas inter se regni partes misera cede consumunt, 
non sexui parcentes vel parvulorum etatule, sed vel in ore gladii vel 
incendio sorbentes omne quod attigerant. Illi quidem eos econtra nec 
immerito subicere compari clade satagentes, visa queque preter 
humum et lapides aut in nichilum igne redigunt, aut gladio passim 
trucidarunt. | es 
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In the twelfth year of Claudius’s reign began 
the war of the Britons against the Scots 


Around about this time, that is in the twelfth year of Claudius’s 
reign, the war of the Britons against the Scots and Picts is said to have 
arisen. It continued for one hundred and fifty-four years right up to 
the fifteenth year of Severus’s reign without any intervening interval 
of stable peace. At any rate it began in this way as follows: Vespasian 
was sent across to Britain with various legions by the emperor 
Claudius. After all rebellion had been stamped out, he ret1mposed the 
annual payment of tribute on the Britons, and returned to Rome. He 
left part of his army there to defend the country, with instructions to 
force subservience on the Irish people with the help of the Britons, 
and likewise on the Scots and Picts, or else to destroy them. Finally 
the Britons in company with the Romans advanced on Ireland, 
where various defeats were inflicted and suffered on both sides, but 
they achieved little or no success. From there they returned to the 
neighbouring regions of the kingdom of the Scots and the Picts, and 
because these peoples refused to submit to the Romans, they spread 
destruction everywhere with fires, slaughter and rapine. Meanwhile 
as the wars waged by the Romans and the Britons intensified, the 
fierce nations of the Irish, Picts and Scots, who were driven by the 
same need to act together, united in a very strong alliance against the 
Romans, since a three-ply rope is difficult to break, and began to 
devastate the whole of Britain. For with the Irish bursting in from the 
west, the Scots from the west-north-west, and the Picts from the 
north, they divided the various parts of the kingdom amongst 
themselves, and destroyed the people with pitiable slaughter. They 
spared neither women nor the tender age of children, but consumed 
everything that they laid hands on either with the edge of the sword 
or with fire. Not unnaturally the Romans in their turn did all they 
could to inflict a comparable disaster on them, and burnt to the 
ground everything in sight except for earth and stones, or slew 
everyone everywhere with the sword. 
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29 


De bellorum sevicia Scotorum et Pictorum 
contra Britones 


Sevissimum inter eos deinde, nec auditum antea consimile bellum, 
quippe nullum historiis tale vel eo crudelius inter gentes predicatur. 
Wlgus quidem gentis utriusque, cuius proprium est agriculture so- 
lummodo, non cedibus indulgere seu bellis, ex omni parte predis 
penitus expositum est et rapinis. Miseri quoque, plebis videlicet 
abjeccio, qui neque prodesse civibus, vel hostibus quicquam nocere 
| noverant, absque pietate trucidantur. Pars namque populi residua, 
que gladiorum ullatenus acumen evadere poterat, omni destituta 
presidio, montibus speluncis atque latendo silvarum siluit in abditis. 
Herbarum itaque radicibus, fructibus eciam et foliis arborum seu 
corticibus, glandibus et melle silvestri, quod inveniebatur in truncis 
sive arundinibus, aut lacte saltem cuiusque pecudis, siquidem habue- 
rit, summe contenta, misere vitam sustentabat. Unde et contigit 
quod et cives fortissimis urbium inclusi menibus, opidorumque custo- 
des, huiusmodi gladio vel decisis agrorum vel fuga prolapsis 
cultoribus, ad tantam famis et inedie pervenerunt inopiam, ut et 
domos universasque facultates totamque suppellectilem pro nichilo 
reputantes seipsos, uxores et liberos ab hac clade salvare cupientes, 
remotis procul in partibus abduxerunt. Urbes interea sic sepius 
evacuatas custodibus preter paucos vecordes omni defensionis 
inexpertes pericia derelictas circumdant hostes. Nec ab hiis diu 
quievit eorum feritas, sed lectis in unum agminibus, facile scandentes 
menia, quibus absque mora prostratis funditus ac sparsim lapidibus 
fossa dejectis, humo protinus coequabant. Huius vero sunt testes 


cladis urbes Britonum fortissime, videlicet Agned que per Heth 2 


Scotorum regem reparata postmodum Hethinburgh sive Edinburgh 
dicta fuit. Kaerleil eciam et Aluclud <sive Aldclide>, que | et nunc 
Dunbretan nuncupatur, opidaque plurima que per eos usquequaque 
solo tenus dejecta sunt, nec a quoquam actenus reformata. 


Eutropius, Romanorum historiis huius cladis reminiscens, ait: 3 


‘Nero quidem in re militari nichil ausus, pene Britanniam amisit. 
Nam duo sub eo vel tria nobilissima capta sunt opida et subversa.’ 
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The savagery of the wars of the Scots and Picts 
against the Britons 


Then there was a most savage war between them, the like of which 
had never been heard of before, nor has anything as cruel as or more 
cruel than it ever been recorded in the histories of the whole world. 
The ordinary people of both nations, whose proper pursuit was just 
agriculture, not killings and wars, were absolutely exposed on all 
sides to plundering and pillage. These wretches, the scum of the 
common herd, who did not know how to be of use to the city dwellers 
or to do any harm to the enemy, were slain without mercy. The 
remnant of the people, who were able by any means to escape the 
sharp edge of the sword, deprived as they were of any protection, 
lurked silently in mountains, caves and remote corners. They 
supported life miserably, well content with grass roots, fruit, the 
leaves and bark of trees, with acorns and wild honey, which was 
found in tree trunks or among reeds, or with the milk of any animal 
they might happen to have. And so it happened that, once the tillers 
of the fields had been cut down by the sword, as described above, or 
had run away, the citizens, shut in behind the strongest city walls, 
and the guardians of the towns were reduced to such great 
deprivation of famine and hunger that with no thought of their 
homes and all their wealth and possessions, but wishing to save 
themselves, their wives and their children from this disaster, they 
took them off to remote regions far away. Meanwhile the cities, 
having been quite often stripped of their defenders in this way and 
abandoned except for a few simpletons who were devoid of all skill in 
defence, were surrounded by the enemy. Their ferocity did not give 
the cities peace for very long. They united their forces and easily 
climbed the walls, which were immediately utterly destroyed. They 
scattered the stones in the ditches, and levelled the walls with the 
ground. And the witnesses for this disaster are the strongest cities of 
the Britons, namely Agned, which was restored by Aed king of the 
Scots, and was later called Aedinburgh or Edinburgh, Carlisle also 
and Aluclud or Aldclide, which is now called Dumbarton, and very 
many towns which they levelled with the ground, and which have not 
yet been rebuilt by anyone. 

When Eutropius mentions this disaster in his History of Rome, he 
says: ‘Nero attempted nothing in the military sphere, and almost lost 
Britain. For in his reign two or three noble towns were captured and 
destroyed.’ 
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De Moraviensibus anatali solo Moravia 
per Romanos expulsis 


Imperatoris illus nequissimi Neronis vecordia segnicieque non 
incognitis, spes pristine libertatis recuperande nonnullis est exorta 
gentibus. Innumera mala Romani suis diebus perpessi sunt. Nam, 
legionibus orientis Parthi jugo subductis, Armeniam ab eis receptam 
servire cogebant. Britannia quidem a circumsitis est diminuta pene- 
que vastata populis. Germanos insuper et Pannonios novo motu 
rebellare volentes, Romani domabant exercitus. Itaque Moravia 
Pannonie regio quedam juxta Danubii flumen, ut sepe solebat, per 
sedicionem excitata, Roderico duce rebellans, totam ipsius patrie 
tutricem legionem, dolo circumventam, occidit. Hos quippe Mora- 
vios ante privignus Augusti Cesaris Tiberius, nondum imperator, 
cede cruenta ferme delevit. Quamobrem propinque provinciarum 
legiones, sceleris huiusmodi faccione percepta, discernunt quod vel 
eorum majores, videlicet Moraviorum, punirent gladio, sive perpetuo 
deinceps dampnatos exilio relegarent. Rodericus igitur advenien- 
cium impetus legionum, pavore territus, ferre non sustinens, cum 
suis exul, classe referta victualibus, per Danubii flumen mare peciit, 
ac arte piratica sinus varios borealis Occeani predando circumiens, 
ad mare Belgicum se transtulit. Igitur | dum ibidem per tempus 
aliquod adversando Romanis mare transcurreret, ac multis infesta- 
cionibus Gallie portus et Britannie suasque naves afficeret, Pictis 
demum, inter quos antea sepius moram fecerat, quiescere volens, 
perpetuo federe manus dabat. Quorum ilico multitudine numero- 
siores Picti multoque forciores effecti, contra Britones ad bella 


procedere continuo Scotos hortantur. Quod et factum est. Nam sua | 


componentes in unum agmina, nullius adversarii timentes impetum, 
Britanniam advolant, et post multos hominum hinc inde discursus 
gravesque provinciarum vastaciones ad propria redire contendunt. 
Quibus interea cum predis pluribus et spoliis margine regnorum 
revertentibus, Romane gentis legionum dux Marius Britonumque 
patricius occurrens, eos, utrimque sevissima cede commissa, fugere 
compulit, perempto prius in acie Moraviorum principe Roderico. 
Hos enim Moravios Gaufridus fuisse Pictos de Scithia scriptis impo- 
suit, et bene. Nam omnes a mari Baltico regiones usque Danubium 
olim inferior“ Scithia dicebatur. Ex quarum una venientes se Pictis 
perpetuo conjunxerunt. Reversus vero domi Pictorum populus post 
fugam confuse penitus, necnon et acephale genti Moravie, cuius 
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The expulsion of the Moravians from their native land 
Moravia by the Romans 


Since the madness and inactivity of that most wicked emperor Nero 
did not go unnoticed, hope arose in several nations of recovering their 
ancient liberty. The Romans suffered innumerable disasters in his 
days. For the Parthians sent the legions of the east under the yoke, 
recovered Armenia, and subjected it to servitude. [The Roman pro- 
vince of] Britain was reduced in size and almost devastated by the 
surrounding peoples. Moreover the Germans and Pannonians were 
planning fresh revolt, but were subdued by the Roman armies. So 
Moravia a region of Pannonia near the river Danube, as often before, 
was roused to revolt, and rebelled under the leadership of Roderick. 
They stealthily surrounded and killed the whole of the legion that 
protected their country. Earlier these Moravians had been almost 
destroyed in savage slaughter by Tiberius the stepson of Caesar 
Augustus, before he became emperor. So when the legions of the 
neighbouring provinces heard about the perpetration of this kind of 
crime, they decided that they should either punish the Moravian 
leaders with the sword, or condemn them immediately to exile and 
banish them. So Roderick took fright, and without waiting to endure 
the attacks of the advancing legions, went into exile with his followers, 
after fitting out a fleet of ships with provisions, and sailing along the 
river Danube to the sea. He turned pirate, and after sailing round 
various bays of the Northern Ocean, plundering as he went, he 
crossed over to the Belgic sea. So while he was traversing the sea there 
over a period of time in opposition to the Romans, he made many 
attacks on the ports of Gaul and Britain and on their ships. He finally 
jomed forces in a perpetual treaty with the Picts, with whom he had 
often stayed, when he wished to have a breathing space. So the Picts 
increased in numbers and in strength with the addition of these peo- 
ple. Immediately they urged the Scots to proceed to war against the 
Britons, and this was done. For with combined forces and fearing the 
attack of no adversary, they hurried to Britain, and after many raids 
in all directions by their men and severe devastation of the [Roman] 
provinces, they were anxious to return to their own homes. Mean- 
while, as they were returning laden with much spoil and booty, on the 
border of their kingdoms they were intercepted by Marius the 
commander of the Roman legions and patrician of the Britons, and 
forced to flee, after savage slaughter had been inflicted on both sides, 
and after the death in battle of the Moravian prince Roderick. Now 
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Geoffrey [of Monmouth] asserted in his history that these Moravians 
40 were Picts from Scythia, and quite rightly too. For all regions from the 
Baltic sea right to the Danube were once upon a time called Lower 


princeps in bello cecidit, filias in uxores et amplam dedit patriam 
excolendam, cui pristine regionis Moravie secundum Galfridum 
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<Katanie> tradentes nomine, cum Pictis insuper commanserunt. 40 q 


31 


De signo* quod Marius Romanarum legionum dux 
ob bellimemoriam fieri fecit, 
et imperatorum successione 
<et de prodigiis ante obsidionem Jerosolim> 


Patrato quoque triumpho, Romanus idem Marius perpetuam volens 
ad posteros tanti dirigere belli memoriam, conclavis ad similitudi- 
nem pene quadranguli quoddam signum, utilitatis modice tamen, 
dolatis ex lapidibus absque cementi compagine compositis | artifi- 
close, juxta victorie locum erigere jussit quod itaque secti tegebant et 
concavi lapides inusitati penitus operis antea fabricatum. 

Servius Galba post Neronem successit ad imperium, quod breve 
fuit. Nam Othonis occisus insidiis, imperii mense vii® Rome foro 
jugulatus est. Inde Lucius Otho, perempto Galba, pervasit impe- 
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Scythia, from one of which regions they came and joined forces with 
the Picts for ever. The people of the Picts returned home after the rout 
in utter confusion, and gave their daughters as wives to the leaderless 
people of Moravia, whose prince had fallen in battle, and a large 
extent of land for them to cultivate. To this land they gave the name of 
their old region of Moravia, i.e. Catania, according to Geoffrey [of 
Monmouth], and lived side by side with the Picts thereafter. 


31 


The monument which Marius the commander of the Roman 
legions caused to be made as a war memorial; 
the succession of the emperors, and the portents 
before the siege of Jerusalem 


After winning this triumph, the Roman Marius wished to hand down 
to posterity a memorial of this great battle. He ordered to be raised 
near the site of the victory a monument shaped rather like a square 
room, of very little practical use but skilfully built of dressed stones 
not bonded together by mortar. It was roofed over with shaped and 
curved stones, prefabricated in a completely unusual design. 

Servius Galba succeeded to the imperial throne after Nero, but not 
for long because he was killed by the treachery of Otho. In the 
seventh month of his reign his throat was cut in the forum at Rome. 


rium. Hiisdem namque temporibus quibus Otho Galbam occiderat, 10 10 Then after Galba had been murdered, Lucius Otho usurped the 
Vitelltus a Germanicianis exercitibus imperator factus, Othonem in throne. Now at the same time as Otho had killed Galba, Vitellius was 
Italia levi proelio vicit. Unde futuri belli desperatus eventu, xcv'°! die made emperor by the [Roman] armies in Germany. He conquered 
quo sumpsit imperium, semet occidit dicens se non esse tanti meriti Otho in Italy in a minor battle, and Otho, despairing of success in the 
quod propter eum civile bellum oriretur. Deinde Vitellius imperio | coming war, killed himself on the ninety-fifth day after assuming 
positus, multo dedecore gravique sevicia rexit. Hic cum Neroni 15 15 power, saying that he was not important enough to be the cause of an 


similis esse vellet, a Vespasiani ducibus occisus est, imperii completo 
mense vil°, perempto prius ab eo nequiter Vespasiani fratre Sabino, 
quem cum Capitolio Vitellius incendit. Vespasianus, Romanorum 
vii, huic interfecto successit anno domini Ixxi,’ et regnavit annis ix, 
mensibus x, diebus xxii. Hic apud Palestinam | factus fuit imperii 
princeps. Obscure quidem natus, sed optimis comparandus. Quicum 
anno vite sue Ixx° cunctis amabilis esset ac jocundus, profluvio 
ventris fessus assurrexisset: ‘Stantem,’ ait, ‘imperatorem terris exce- 
dere decet’, et sic exanimatus est. 
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outbreak of civil war. Then Vitellius was placed on the throne, and 
ruled very disgracefully and with great cruelty. Since his ambition 
was to be a second Nero, he was killed by Vespasian’s officers, after 
completing the seventh month of his reign. Before this Sabinus the 
brother of Vespasian had been wickedly murdered by Vitellius, who 
burnt him and the Capitol along with him. Vespasian the seventh 
emperor of the Romans succeeded him, after he was killed, in 71, and 
he reigned for nine years, ten months and twenty-two days. It was in 


_ Palestine that he was made emperor. His origin was humble, but he is 


worthy to be compared with the noblest. When he was in his 
seventieth year, loved by all and of cheerful disposition, although he 
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Huius Vespasiani tempore, antequam in imperatorem promotus 
extiterat, factum est lacrimabile excidium Jerosolim et dispersio 
Judeorum. Hec destruccio facta est secundum quod predixit de ea 
Christus dicens: “Non relinquent in te lapidem super lapidem, eo 
quod non cognoveris tempus visitacionis tue.’ Sed quoniam Domi- 
nus non vult mortem peccatorum, sed ut ipsi excusacionem non 
haberent, per xl annos penitenciam eorum expectavit, et per aposto- 
los, maxime autem per Jacobum fratrem Domini inter eos continue 
predicantem, eos ad penitenciam revocabat. Sed cum per ammoni- 
cionem eos non posset revocare, voluit eos saltem prodigiis exterrere. 
In quodam namque festo azimorum hora noctis nona tantus fulgor 
aram templumque circumdedit ut omnes diem clarissimum factum 
putarent. In eadem festivitate vitula ad immolandum adducta, inter 
ministrorum manus agnum subito est enixa. 

Post aliquot dies prope solis occasum visi sunt currus et quadrige 
in omni regione per aerem ferri, et armatorum cohortes misceri 
nubibus, et urbes circumdare agminibus improvisis. In alio die festo 
qui Penthecosten appellatur, noctu sacerdotes in templum ingressi 
ad ministeria ex more complenda, motus quosdam strepitusque 
senserunt, ac voces subitas audierunt dicentes: ‘Transiamus ab hiis 
sedibus.’ 

Ante eciam quartum annum belli quidam vir nomine Jhesus Ananie 
filius in festo Tabernaculorum repente clamare cepit: ‘Vox ab oriente, 
vox ab occidente, vox a iv ventis, vox super Jerosolimam et super 
templum, vox super sponsos et sponsas, et vox super populum 
universum.’ Predictus igitur vir capitur, ceditur et verberatur, sed ille 
aliud dicere nequiens, quanto plus verberatur, tanto eadem forcius 
clamabat. Ad judicem igitur adducitur, tormentis diris afficitur, et 
usque ad patefaccionem ossium laniatur. Sed ille nec preces nec 
lacrimas effundebat. Sed cum quodam ululatu per singula pene ver- 
bera eadem eciam proferebat, addens hec verba: ‘Ve, ve Jerosolimis.’ 
Hec Josephus. 
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was ill with dysentery, he got to his feet. ‘An emperor’, he said ‘ought 
to depart from the world on his feet’, and so expired. 

In the time of this Vespasian but before he had been raised to the 
purple, there occurred the lamentable destruction of Jerusalem and 
dispersal of the Jews. This destruction took place just as Christ 
prophesied about it, when he said: “They will not leave in you one 
stone on top of another, because you did not know the time of your 
visitation.’ But since the Lord does not desire the death of sinners, 
but rather so that they might not have any excuse, he waited for forty 
years for their repentance, and tried to recall them to penitence 
through the apostles, in particular through James the brother of the 
Lord, who was preaching ceaselessly amongst them. When he could 
not recall them by admonition, he wished to terrify them at least with 
portents. For at a certain feast of Unleavened Bread at the ninth hour 
of the night such great lightning surrounded the altar and the temple 
that everyone thought it had become broad daylight. At the same 
feast a heifer that had been brought in for sacrifice, suddenly gave 
birth to a lamb, while still in the hands of the attendants. After some 
days at about sunset chariots and four-horse equipages were seen 
being driven through the air in every direction, and cohorts of armed 
men were assembling in the clouds and surrounding cities unexpected- 
ly with armies. On another feast day which is called Pentecost priests, 
entering the temple by night to perform their services as usual, 
noticed some commotion and noise and suddenly heard voices 
saying: ‘Let us depart from these abodes.’ Also in the third year of the 
war at the feast of Tabernacles a man called Jesus son of Ananias 
suddenly began to shout: ‘A’ voice from the east, a voice from the 
west, a voice from the four winds, a voice above Jerusalem, a voice 
above the temple, a voice above the brides and bridegrooms, and a 
voice above the whole people.’ So the aforesaid man was seized, 
beaten and flogged, but was unable to say anything else. The more he 
was beaten, the louder he shouted the same words. So he was led 
before a judge, and horribly tortured. His skin was flayed until his 
bones were laid bare, but he uttered neither entreaties nor tears. With 
a kind of howling at almost every lash he uttered the same words, 
also adding the following words: ‘Woe, woe to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem.’ This is the account given by Josephus. 
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32 


De destruccione Jerosolim et promocione Vespasiani 
in Cesarem 


Cum autem Judei nec ammonicionibus converterentur nec tantis 
prodigiis terrerentur, post xl’ annos Dominus Vespasianum et Titum 
Jerosolim adduxit, qui ipsam civitatem funditus destruxerunt. Qui 
obsidioni civitatis acriter intendentes, interea legati Romanorum 
veniunt, in imperium Vespasianum sublimatum asserunt eumque, 
relicto Tito filio suo in obsidione Jerosolim, Romam deducunt. Bien- 
nio igitur a Tito Jerosolim obsessa, inter cetera mala que obsessos 
graviter perurgebant, tanta fames omnes tenuit quod parentes filiis et 
fili1 parentibus, viri uxoribus et uxores viris cibos non tantum e 
manibus sed | eciam ex ipsis dentibus rapiebant. Juvenes eciam etate 
forciores velut similacra per vias oberrando pre fame exanimes 
cadebant. Qui mortuos sepeliebant, sepe super ipsos mortui cade- 
bant. Fetorem itaque cadaverum non ferentes, ex publico sumptu 
ipsa sepeliebant. Sed, deficiente sumptu et vincente cadaverum multi- 
tudine, de muro cadavera precipitabant. At Titus cernens cum 
vidisset valles cadaveribus repletas et totam patriam ex eorum fetore 
corruptam, manus suas cum lacrimis ad celum levavit, dicens: ‘Deus, 
tu vides quia non facio.’ Tanta enim fames erat quod calciamenta sua 
et corrigias comedebant. Matrona eciam quedam genere et divictis 
nobilis, sicut legitur in Historia Scolastica, cum predones in eius 
domum irruentes, eam omnibus expoliassent, nec sibi ultra quid 
comederet remansisset, parvulum lactentem tenens in manibus ait: 
‘Infelicis matris infelicior fili, in bello, in fame, in direpcione cui te 
reservabo? Veni ergo :nunc, mi nate. Esto matri cibus, predonibus 


furor, seculis fabula.’ Et hiis dictis filium jugulavit et coxit. Et 
dimidium comedens, partem alteram occultavit. Et ecce confestim — 


predones odorem carnis cocte sencientes, in domum irruerunt, et nisi 
carnes prodat,’ mortem minantur. At illa detegens infantis membra: 
‘Ecce’, inquit, ‘optimam partem vobis reservavi.’ Illos tandem tantus 
horror invasit, quod nec loqui potuerunt. Quibus illa: ‘Quid timidi 
turbamini? Mei est iste filtus, meum est peccatum. Securi edite, quia 
prior ego comedi quem genui. Nolite fier1 aut matre religiosores aut 
feminis molliores. Quod si vincit vos pietas, et horretis, ego totum 
comedam, que dimidium iam comedi.’ Illi vero trementes et territi 
decesserunt. Tandem ii° anno Vespasiani imperii Titus Jerosolim 
cepit, et captam subvertit, templumque funditus destruxit. Et sicut 
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32 


The destruction of Jerusalem, and the elevation 
of Vespasian to the imperial throne 


But since the Jews were not converted by admonitions, or terrified by 
such great portents, the Lord brought Vespasian and Titus forty years 
later to Jerusalem, and they destroyed the city utterly. While they 


_ were fiercely prosecuting the siege of the city, envoys of the Romans 


came, and declared that Vespasian had been raised to the throne. 
They escorted him to Rome, leaving his son Titus, to besiege 
Jerusalem. So Titus besieged Jerusalem for two years. Among all the 
other hardships which bore down heavily upon the besieged, such 
great famine gripped everyone that parents not only snatched food 
out of their children’s hands, but even from between their teeth, and 
likewise children did the same to parents, husbands to wives and wives 
to husbands. Young men also in the full vigour of their youth 
wandered through the streets like wraiths, and fell down dead from 
starvation. Those who buried the dead often fell down dead 
themselves over the dead bodies. So not being able to endure the 
stench of corpses, they buried them at the public expense. But when 
funds ran out and the sheer numbers of corpses became too much for 
them, they hurled the bodies from the wall. But Titus perceived this, 
and after he had seen the pits full of corpses, and the whole country 
polluted with their stench, he raised his hands weeping to heaven, 
saying: ‘God, you see that it is not my doing.’ For so great was the 
famine that they ate their own shoes and shoe-laces. 

There was also a certain lady notable through birth and wealth, as 
we read in the Scholastic History. When robbers burst into her house, 
they stripped her of everything, and there was nothing left over for 
her to eat. Holding her little nursling babe in her arms, she said: “My 
son, unhappier still than your unhappy mother. For what purpose 
shall I preserve you in time of war, in time of famine, in time of plun- 
der? So come now, my child, be food for your mother, a source of 
fury to the robbers and a tale for future generations.’ And with these 
words she slit her son’s throat and cooked him. Half of him she ate, 
and hid the other half. And behold the robbers, noticing the smell of 
cooked flesh, rushed into the house, and threatened her with death, if 
she did not produce the meat. But she uncovered her babe’s limbs: 
‘Look’, she said. ‘I have kept the best part for you.’ But such revul- 
sion came over them that they could not speak. She said to them: 
“Why are you fearful and dismayed? He is my son. The sin is mine. 
Eat without a care in the world, because I before you have eaten the 
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Judei Christum xxx denariis emebant,’ sic ipse uno denario xxx" 
Judeos vendidit. Et, sicut scribit Josephus, nonaginta septem milia 
Judeorum vendita sunt, et undecies centena milia fame et gladio 
perierunt.° | 
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33 


De Tito, et liberalitate eius et fratre eius Domiciano 


Huic Vespasiano’ successit Titus filius etus Romanorum viii"S anno 
Ixxx, et regnavit annis duobus et mensibus octo, vir omnium 
virtutum genere mirabilis adeo quod amor et delicie generis humani 
diceretur, facundissimus insuper, bellicosissimus et moderatissimus 
habebatur. Felicitatis et liberalitatis tante fuit ut cum nulli quicquam 
negaret, et ab amicis reprehenderetur, respondit nullum debere tristem 
ab imperatore discedere. Preterea cum quadam die recordatus in 
cena fuisset nulli se quicquam illo die prestitisse, dixit: ‘Amici, hunc 
diem perdidi.’ Interea xl11 etatis anno | morte preventus est, hominum 
majore quam suo dampno, Tito successit frater eius Domicianus, 
Neroni vel Galicule seu Tiberio | quam fratri seu patri similior, anno 
domini lxxxiu. Imperavit annis xv. — ! 

Cronica tamen Martiniana dicit eum imperasse nisi tribus tantum 
annis et mensibus quinque. Nobilissimos e senatu interfecit ac eciam 
consobrinos. Ob predicacionem eciam evangelii Johannem evange- 
listam in Pathmos insulam relegavit. Secundam post Neronem 
Christianis intulit persecucionem. Huius tempore passus est Dioni- 
sius? Ariopagita cum sociis suis, et templum Pantheon edificatum 
est® quod nunc Sancta Maria Rotunda dicitur. | Hic eciam cum ob 
scelera sua universis exosus fuisset, interfectus est a suis in palacio, et 
anno etatis sue xxxvicum dedecore sepultus. Cui Nerva successit, | qui 
omnia que Domicianus fecerat dampnavit, unde Johannes 
evangelista ad Ephesum de exilio rediit, | et regnavit anno uno et 
mensibus iv. 7 
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son I bore. Do not be more scrupulous than a mother or weaker than 
women. But if your conscience gets the better of you, and you shrink 
from it, I shall eat it all, now that I have already eaten half.’ But they 
went away shaking and panic-stricken. 

At last in the second year of Vespasian’s reign Titus captured 
Jerusalem, and levelled it with the ground, after he had taken it, and 
utterly destroyed the temple. And just as the Jews sold Christ for 
thirty pieces of silver, so [Titus] sold thirty Jews for one piece of 
silver. And, as Josephus writes, 97,000 Jews were sold, and 1,100,000 
perished by famine or the sword. 


33 


Titus, his generosity and his brother Domitian 


This Vespasian was succeeded by his son Titus the eighth emperor of | 
the Romans in 80, and he reigned for two years and eight months. He 
was a man so admirable for all kinds of good qualities that he was 
called the darling and delight of the human race. He was also conside- 
red to be very eloquent, warlike and restrained. He was possessed of 
such great good luck and generosity that he was unable to refuse 
anyone anything, and when he was criticised for this by his friends, he 
replied that no one ought to leave the emperor’s presence unhappy. 
Moreover on a certain day when he remembered at dinner that he had 
not given anyone anything on that day, he said: ‘Friends, I have 
wasted this day.’ Meanwhile his life was cut short in his forty-second 
year, a greater loss to mankind than to himself, and he was succeeded 
by his brother Domitian, who was more like Nero or Caligula or 
Tiberius than like his brother or his father. He became emperor in 83, 
and reigned for fifteen years. 

The Chronicle of Martin [of Troppau] says that he reigned for only 
three years, five months. He put to death the noblest of the senators 
and even his own kinsmen. He banished John the Evangelist to the 
island of Patmos for preaching the gospel. He inflicted the second 
persecution after Nero on the Christians. During his reign Dionysius 
the Areopagite was martyred along with his companions, and the 
temple of the Pantheon was built, which is now called St Mary 
Rotunda. Domitian was also killed by his own people in the palace, 


_ since he had become universally detested because of his crimes, and 


he was buried unceremonially in his thirty-sixth year. He was 
succeeded by Nerva, who condemned everything that Domitian had 


- done, so that John the Evangelist returned to Ephesus from exile. 


Nerva reigned for one year, four months. 
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34 


De hiis que de Romane potestatis assensu et descensu 
scripserunt Orosius et Augustinus 


Anno domini centesimo Romanorum xi Wlpius Crinitus Trajanus, 
natus Italie in Hispania, regnavit annis xix, mensibus quinque, diebus 
xv. Denique prostrato debilitatoque statu Romano, in remedio malo- 
rum divinitus credebatur Nerva datus. Innumera quidem evenerunt 
semper Rome bella contraria non solum hiis sed eciam a sue condi- 
cionis diebus continue, quamvis ad tantam potestatem pervenerit. 
De quibus omnibus epilogatis in generali scripsit Orosius dicens: 
‘Partem sive latitudinem regni Roma suis cladibus in suam versa 
cedem, singulas quasque gentes, ibidem ubi domuit, vindicavit. Asie, 
Europe atque Africe non dico tribus mundi partibus, sed totis trium 
partium angulis gladiatores suos inimicis spectaculum ulcionis misere 
ingessit.’ Augustinus: ‘Roma partibus orbis imperans, ipsa tamquam 
se ferre non valens, se sua quodammodo magnitudine fregit.’ 

Titus Livius: “Tempore paupertatis nusquam alter locus Roma 
sanccior nec bonis exemplis dicior fuit, et quanto rerum minus 
habuit, tanto minus cupiditatis habebat. Sed postquam divicie creve- 
runt, avariciam et luxuriam secum conduxerunt.’ Et non mirum 
quia, ut scribit Crisostomus libro primo de Curialium Nugis et 
Vestigiis Philosophorum: 


Noverca virtutis prosperitas beatulis suis sic applaudit ut noceat, et 
infelici successu sic in via fortunacioni insequitur ut in fine perniciem 


operetur, conviviis suis ab inicio propinans dulcia et, cum inebriati — 


fuerint, letale virus miscet. Sed si quid deterius est quo spem sui 
clarescit amplius, eo” stupentibus oculis densiorem infundit caliginem. 


Hec iste. | Nerva quoque rempublicam ita ministravit ut omnibus 


principibus merito | preferetur. Inter plura dicta hoc ipsius fertur 
egregium. Amicis eum culpantibus quod nimium circa omnes com- 
munis esset, respondit talem se imperatorem esse privatis, quales sibi 
esse imperatores privatus optasset. Obiit profluvio ventris, etatis 
anno xlii°. Huius tantum memorie delatum est ut usque nostram 
etatem non aliter in senatu principibus acclametur nisi ‘felicior 
Augusto, meliorque Trajano’. Eius tempore Johannes apostolus cum 
esset nonaginta novem annorum migravit ad Dominum. Helius 
Adrianus consobrine Trajani filtus, ab Augusto duodecimus 
princeps creatus, cepit anno domini centesimo xix. Imperavit autem 


annis xxi. Omnibus pene diebus vite | sue pacem habuit. Orbem 
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34 


What Orosius and Augustine wrote about the rise 
and fall of Roman power 


Ulpius Crinitus Trajan who was born in Italica in Spain became the 
eleventh emperor of the Romans in 100, and he reigned for nineteen 
years, five months, fifteen days. It was thought that, after the state of 
Rome had been subverted and crippled, [Trajan] was sent by divine 
agency as a remedy for all her misfortunes. Countless wars always 
turned out adversely for Rome, not only in those days, but even 
continually from the days of her foundation, even though she 
obtained such great power. Orosius wrote about these matters and 
summed up in general, saying: ‘When Rome had turned to self- 
slaughter because of her defeats, she claimed a part or extent of her 
kingdom in the same place in which she subdued each individual 
nation. In Asia, Europe and Africa, I do not say in the three divisions 
of the world, but in every corner of the three divisions, she wretchedly 
forced her gladiators on her enemies as a display of vengeance.’ St 
Augustine says: “While Rome was ruling world-wide, as if she was 
not strong enough to support her own weight, she somehow fell apart 
because of her own great bulk.’ | 

Titus Livius says: ‘In the time of her poverty no other place 
anywhere was more upright than Rome, nor better supplied with 
good examples. And the fewer possessions she had, the less greed she 
had. But after wealth accumulated, it brought along in its train greed 
and extravagance.’ And it is not surprising that, as Chrysostom 
writes in Book 1 of Courtiers’ Trifles and the Footsteps of the 
Philosophers: 


Prosperity the stepmother of virtue applauds her darlings in order to 

ruin them, and so attends their good fortune along the way with ill- 
fated success that in the end she may bring about their destruction. 
She proposes sweet toasts to begin with for her fellow guests, but once 
they are intoxicated, she slips in the deadly poison. But if there is 
anything worse, the brighter she causes hope in herself to shine, the 
thicker the darkness she pours over their dazed eyes. 


[Trajan] also administered the state in such a way that he was 


| rightly adjudged the best of all the emperors. Among many of his 


sayings the following is said to be outstanding. To his friends who 


_ were criticising him for being too accessible to everyone, he replied 


that he had wished to be the kind of emperor towards private citizens 
that he had desired emperors to be towards himself when he was a 
private citizen. He died of dysentery in his forty-third year. So much 
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Romanum suo tempore circumivit. Judeos” secundo rebelles 
subjugans, muros Jerosolim reparavit, et Heliam de suo nomine 
vocari precepit, ne cui Judeorum in ea daretur intrandi licencia, sed 
tantum Christianis, alias in ea gentes collocando. 


b- -sinterlin.C 


35 


De successione diversorum imperatorum 


Antoninus Adrianus cognominatus Pius, Heli gener, eo mortuo, 
xu’ Romanorum successit anno domini* centesimo x)’, et imperavit 
cum filiis Aurelio et Lucio xxii annis. Cui decedenti Marcus Antoninus 
et Lucius Aurelius Comodus anno domini centesimo Ixi1° impertum 
assecuti sunt. Hii equo jure administraverunt imperium, cum ad hoc 
tempus singuli fuerunt Augusti. Conjuncti regnabant annis decem, 
x1° quidem anno Aurelius Comodus obiit, et Marcus Antoninus rem 
publicam solus tenuit annis vii. Quem mirari quisquam facilius quam 
laudare posset.” A principio quoque vite tranquillissimus adeo quod 
ab infancia vultum nec ex gaudio nec ex merore mutaverit. | In hoc 
Sancto Martino assimilari poterit, de quo legimus quod e1us vultus 
numquam fuit in diversa mutatus, utpote eius faciem numquam 
levigavit risus, nec meror obfuscavit. | Ipsius tempore Lucius rex 
Britonum, ut fertur, ad papam Eleutherium epistolam misit 
obsecrans ut per etus mandatum Christianus efficeretur. | Galfridus: 
‘Hic misit ad eum duos viros religiosos, Faganum videlicet et 
Duvianum, qui abluerunt eum baptismate sacro. Fuerunt tunc in 
Britannia xxviii flamines et tres archiflamines, quorum potestate 
ceteri judices morum atque phantici seu fannatici gentiles submit- 
tebantur. Hos autem ex precepto apostolici idolatrie eripuerunt, et 
ubi erant flamines, episcopos, ubi archiflamines, archiepiscopos 
posuerunt.’ | Aurelius Comodus, patre defuncto, regnavit annis Xiil. 
Cepit anno domini c° Ixxxi®. Tandem ipse Comodus cunctis 
incomodus, in domo Vestali strangulatus interiit. . 

Helius deinde | Pertinax senex a senatu creatus est imperator. 
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recorded about him has come down that right up to our own day 
emperors are acclaimed in the senate as ‘more fortunate than 
Augustus, better than Trajan’. In his reign the apostle John passed 
over to the Lord at the age of ninety-nine. Aelius Hadrian, the son of 
a cousin of Trajan, was appointed twelfth emperor after Augustus in 
119. He reigned for twenty-one years. He had peace for almost all the 
days of his life. During his reign he toured the whole Roman empire. 
He crushed the second Jewish revolt, and rebuilt the walls of 
Jerusalem, and ordered it to be called Aelia from his own name. He 
planted other nationalities in it to prevent any Jew being given 
permission to set foot in it. Only Christians would be permitted. 


35 


The succession of various emperors 


Antoninus Hadrian surnamed Pius, son-in-law of Aelius, succeeded 
him as the thirteenth Roman emperor in 140, and he reigned with his 
sons Aurelius and Lucius for twenty-two years. On his death Marcus 
Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus attained the imperial 
throne in 162. They ruled the empire with equal authority, although 
up to this time the Augusti ruled one at a time. Their joint rule lasted 
for ten years. In the eleventh year Aurelius Commodus died, and 
Marcus Antoninus governed the country as sole ruler for seven 
years. It would be easier for anyone to admire him than to praise him. 
From the beginning of his life he was so serene that right from his 
infancy he never altered his expression either from joy or sorrow. In 
this respect he could be compared to St Martin, about whom we read 
that his face never changed its expression, since his countenance was 
never lightened by a smile or darkened by grief. During his reign 
Lucius the king of the Britons, it is said, sent a letter to Pope Eleuthe- 
rius, begging that he might be made a Christian through his instruc- 
tion. Geoffrey [of Monmouth] says: ‘He sent to him two religious 
Faganus and Duvianus, who christened him in holy baptism. There 
were at that time in Britain twenty-four flamens, three archiflamens, 
subordinate to whom were all the other pagan judges of morals and 
“phantics” or fanatics. They rescued them from their idolatry accord- 
ing to the pope’s instruction, and where there were flamens they put 
bishops, and where there were archiflamens they put archbishops.’ 
Aurelius Commodus reigned for thirteen years after his father’s 
death. He began to reign in 181. At last Commodus himself, who in- 
commoded everyone, was strangled and died in the House of the 
Vestals. Then the aged Aelius Pertinax was appointed emperor by 
the senate. He was ordered to become emperor in 193, but was crimi- 
nally murdered by Julian the lawyer, whom Severus later put to 
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jurisperiti scelere occisus est, quem postea Severus apud Milvum 
pontem interfecit. Julianus autem, qui vi sibi Romanum vendicavit 
imperium, imperavit mensibus septem, sicque inter Pertinacem 
Cesarem et Julianum eius successorem, unus annus affluxit. 

Severus igitur, Affer genere, Romanorum xvii"*, regnavit annis 
xviii. Solus omni memoria et ante et post ex Affrica imperator fuit. 
Cepit anno domini C° xc° iv’. Hic natura sevus, multis bellis lascessi- 
tus, rempublicam fortissime sed laboriosissime rexit. 


36 


De confederacione Fulgencii ducis Albanie 
cum Scotis 


Temporibus autem imperatoris Comodi precedentis civile discidium 
in Britannia propter tributi solucionem oriri cepit inter Britones. 
Nam defuncto vel ut alibi non comparente suo rege Lucio, post quem 
eorum regia stirps in Britannia regere desiit, tribuni pro regibus 
constituuntur ibidem a Romanis. Consul interim sive dux Britonum 
Albanensium Fulgencius, ex antiquorum exortus regum prosapia, se 
nequaquam Romanis tributa solvere sed neque debere dicebat, cum 
ullam eis numquam vel subjeccionem promisisset aut fidem. Ob hoc 
autem ad invidiam excitati, concives ipsum contribuere suas naaman- 
do terras cogere disponunt, quibus et ipse renaamando nullatenus, 
sed in ipsos quasi deseviens predando, vicem cum usuris recompen- 
sat. Unde postmodum rapine secuntur acerime, cediciones eciam | et 
incendia nulli mutuo parcentes, sed omnia quasi totaliter ab 
australibus boreale[s]’ divisi sunt Britones atque seipsos ad invicem 
ubique consumentes. Scoti siquidem cum Pictis more solito crebris 
irrupcionibus propinquas eis Fulgencii partes vastando dilacerant, 
predas innumeras abducentes. Quod utique Fulgencius ut undi- 
[que]? bellis impeteretur non sustinens, fedus cum Scotis ad tempus 
iniit, et ex pacto pace firmat[a]* Britones socios toto conamine 
Romanorumque patricios, qui patriam eo tempore regebant, invasit. 
Dum hec autem apud Britanniam civilis discidii geruntur incomoda, 
tributi pensio Romanis, annuatim solita transmitti, remansit penitus 
insoluta. Multi quoque Britonum a Romana fidelitate post ipsum 
abierunt, a tributorum subjeccione sperantes sic absolvi. 
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death at the Milvian Bridge. Now Julian, who gained the Roman 
empire by violence, reigned for seven months, and thus the reigns of 
Pertinax Caesar and Julian his successor occupied a single year. Then 
Severus, a native of Africa and seventeenth Roman emperor reigned 
for eighteen years. By all accounts he was the only emperor of all 
those before and after him who came from Africa. He began his reign 
in 194, He was savage in character, and beset by many wars. He ruled 
the state strongly but under great difficulties. 


36 


The alliance of Fulgentius duke of Albany 
with the Scots 


In the time of the preceding emperor Commodus civil dissension 
began to arise in Britain among the Britons because of the payment 
of tribute. For after the death or disappearance, as we find elsewhere, 
of their own king Lucius, after whom their royal line ceased to reign 
in Britain, tribunes were appointed there by the Romans instead of 
kings. Meanwhile the consul or duke of the Britons of Albany, Ful- 
gentius, who was descended from the lineage of their ancient kings, 
refused under any circumstances to pay tribute to the Romans, and > 
denied that he had any obligation to do so, since he had never sworn 
any submission or allegiance to them. This made him unpopular with 
his fellow-citizens, and they determined to force him to pay his share 
of the tribute by seizing his lands. But he repaid them with interest, 
by not only repossessing his own land but also by plundering theirs in 
frenzied attacks upon them. Afterwards as a result of this there 
followed fierce pillages, seditions and arson with no mercy shown on 
either side, and they everywhere devoured everything and everyone 
in turn, and the Britons of the south were completely divided from the 
Britons of the north. The Scots together with the Picts in their usual 
way laid waste and devastated the territories of Fulgentius that were 
nearest to them with frequent incursions, carrying off countless 
plunder. Fulgentius could not endure this, since he was being assailed 
with wars on all sides, and so he entered upon an agreement with the 
Scots for the time being. And when peace had been established by 
this pact, he concentrated all his efforts on attacking the patricians of 
the Romans, who were ruling the country at that time, and their 
British allies. While these troubles arising out of civil dissension were 
taking place in Britain, the customary payment of the tribute, that 
was usually sent to the Romans each year, remained completely 
unpaid. Many of the Britons gave up their allegiance to Rome, 
following the example of Fulgentius and hoping in this way to be 
freed from subjection to the tributes. 
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37 


Quod Severus ad’ excludendum Scotos murum fieri fecit c’ 


Ad imperii regimen, ut dictum est, Severus accedens ubique rempubli- 
cam omnino turbatam invenit, quam ad statum reducere magnis 
laboribus conatus est. Igitur postquam Pascenium Nigrum Egipti 
partibus et Sirie rebellare conantem occidisset, ac Parthos, | Arabes 
et Azabenos victos ad pacem reduxerat, Judeos eciam et Samaritas, 
iterato rebellionem meditantes, repressos, multaque rebellia toto 
Romano paciscerat orbe, Clodium Albinum, qui se Galliis Cesarem 
fecerat, apud Lugdunum civitatem victum interfecit. Civilibus itaque 
bellis ex omni parte maxima diligencia repressis, sola Britannia 
faccione Fulgencii remansit effrenis. Inito quidem imperator consilio, 
quis inter tocius milicie principes, acceptis secum legionibus, Bri- 
tanniam adire se disponeret inquirens, nec ullum se paratum 
dicentem audierat, assumpto sibi gladio: ‘Presto sum’, inquit, ‘omnes 
preparate, sequimini, mecum ibitis.’ Sicque continuo versus Britan- 
niam profectus est. Nec tamen adventus sui causa Fulgencium latuit, 
sed ab amicis per premissos clam nuncios premunitus, quod tante 
multitudinis pugnatorum adversus impetum se nequaquam cum suis 
speraret ullatenus prevalere. Quamobrem festinus Scociam ingre- 
diens, cum regibus Scotorum et Pictorum perpetue pacis suarumque 
gencium eterne communitatis perstabile fedus inutt, filiis suis duobus 
obsidibus interim derelictis. Quorum deinde maximo suffultus 
exercitu, Britanniam regressus est, bella confestim commissurus. 
Ibat autem hutusmodi sepius expediciones faciendo redibatque 
donec latissimi valli municione per Severum trans insulam deducti 
prepeditus, ac tunc primo paululum conquievit. 
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38 
Quod Fulgencius obsidens Eboracum occidit Severum 
Fecerat enim imperator Severus eo tempore vallum trans insulam, 


cum effugatum in Scocia Fulgencium superasset, inter duos hinc 
inde fluvios, videlicet Tyne et Esk, ne suis continuis hostibus Scotis et 
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37 


Severus caused a wall to be built to keep out the Scots etc. 


When Severus succeeded to the imperial throne, as has been said, he 
found the state in complete confusion everywhere, and endeavoured 
with great exertions to restore order. So after he had put Pescennius 
Niger to death, as he was attempting to rebel in the regions of Egypt 
and Syria, he defeated and pacified the Parthians, Arabs and Adia- 
beni. He also crushed the Jews and Samaritans, while they were plan- 
ning another rebellion; and, after putting down many rebellions 
throughout the whole of the Roman world, he defeated and killed 
Clodius Albinus, who had appointed himself emperor of the Gauls, 
in the city of Lyons. So civil wars were stamped out everywhere with 
the greatest diligence, while Britain alone remained out of control 
because of Fulgentius’s revolt. The emperor summoned his council, 
and asked who among the generals of all the armed forces would con- 
sent to take command of the legions and go with him to Britain. 
When he failed to hear anyone saying that he was ready to go, he 
took up his sword and said: ‘I am ready. Everyone of you make your 
preparations, and follow me. You will go with me.’ And so he imme- 
diately set out for Britain. The reason for his coming did not however 
escape Fulgentius, but he was given advance warning by friends 
through messengers sent secretly ahead that he had no hope at all of 
standing up to the attack of such large numbers of combatants. 
Therefore he hurried off into Scotland, and entered upon a firm 
agreement of perpetual peace with the kings of the Scots and the Picts 
and of eternal fellowship with their nations, leaving behind his two 
sons as hostages meanwhile. Then, supported by a very large army, 
he returned to Britain to join battle with all speed. He went back and 
forth frequently on this kind of expedition, until he was prevented by 
the fortification of a very broad vallum built by Severus across the 
island, and then at first for a short time he ceased activity. 


38 
Fulgentius lays siege to York and kills Severus 
The emperor Severus at that time, after he had defeated Fulgentius 


and forced him to flee to Scotland, had built a vallum across the 
island between the two rivers the Tyne and Esk at either end, to 
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Pictis aut ipsis eciam Albanie Britonibus invadendi socios, ut soliti 
fuerant, appareat de cetero locus patens. Sciens igitur Fulgencius iter 
suum terrestre versus Eboracum esse vallo preclusum, naviculas 
victualibus instrumentisque bellicis ac equitibus oneratas repente 
preparat. Pedites etenim cum seipso ceterique terrestris duces 
exercitus fluvium adeunt, et carobos ex complectis virgulis et 
viminibus, scaphas scilicet portatiles, coriis circumcirca subtiliter 
consutas, quarum unaqueque duos aut unum saltem cum armis et 
remige transferre poterat, ex industria facientes, quibus remigando 
noctis caligine, natando similiter, prospere fluvium pre diluculo 
transierunt. Adunatis in unum deinde catervis, civitatem quam, 
invadente Severo, prius amiserat, Eboracum forti circumdans 
obsidione, suorum quosdam ab eo recedentes antea procerum in fide 
pristina sibi conjunctos recipiebat. Animati vero tanta pugnatorum 
multitudine, que secum aderat, sibi pocius adherere quam Romanis 
elegerunt. Dum igitur post paucos dies obsidiom | [vljacaret* 
intencius, et preparatis multis instrumentorum ad menia civitatis 
scandenda seu perforanda machinis assultum diligenter afficeret, in 
impetu repente cum suis isdem Romanus princeps, ut erat magnani- 
mus, in eos | irruit, et cum Fulgencio bellum letale committens, occisus 
est. Beda vero Severum eadem civitate propria morte defunctum 
refert. Sed Galfridus, sicut et hic, hunc a Fulgencio testatur 
sequentibus interfectum. 


a D;lac.C 
39 
De hoc quod Beda scripsit de dicto muro 
_etmorte Severi 
Beda: 


Victor ergo Severus bellorum civilium, que sibi gravissima concurre- 


rant, in Britanniis omnium pene sociorum defectu trahitur, ubi, magnis 


gravibusque preliis sepe gestis, receptam insule partem a ceteris indo- © 


mitis gentibus, non, ut quidam estimant, muro sed vallo distinguendam 
putavit. Hoc itaque vallum firmissimum, crebris insuper turribus 


communitum, a mari deduxit ad mare ibique videlicet Eboracum — 
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prevent the appearance in future of an open area for his unrelenting 
enemies the Scots and the Picts or even the Britons of Albany to 
launch an attack upon his allies, as they had been accustomed to do. 
So Fulgentius, realising that his route overland to York had been cut 
off by the vallum, quickly got ready small boats laden with food, 


instruments of war and cavalry. The infantry and the rest of the com- 


manders of the land army went with Fulgentius to the river, and 
constructed for their present purpose coracles, that is portable skiffs 
with frames made by weaving together rods and withies, which were 
then covered all round with tightly sewn skins. Each one of them was 
able to take across two men or at any rate one armed man and an 
oarsman. They successfully crossed the river before daylight, either 
rowing in these coracles or swimming in the darkness of night. Then 
when all the units had been marshalled, Fulgentius laid strong siege 
to the city of York, which he had previously lost, when it was 
attacked by Severus, and received back certain of his nobles who had 
previously deserted him, and now returned to their former allegiance 
to him. Encouraged by the great numbers of fighting men who 
accompanied him, they preferred to be on his side rather than that of 
the Romans. So a few days later while Fulgentius was intensifying | 
the siege, and was diligently mounting an assault with large numbers 
of siege engines that had been previously prepared for scaling or 
breaching the walls of the city, the same Roman emperor, high- 
spirited as he was, rushed upon them with his men in a sudden attack, 
and was killed, after joining battle with Fulgentius. 

Bede records that Severus died a natural death in the same city. But 
Geoffrey [of Monmouth] testifies in what follows that he was killed 
by Fulgentius, just as in the account given here. 


39 


What Bede wrote about the said wall 
and the death of Severus 


Bede says: 


So Severus, after he emerged victorious in the civil wars, the quick suc- 
cession of which weighed very heavily upon him, was drawn to [the 
provinces] of Britain by the revolt of almost all his allies. After fighting 
there repeatedly great and grievous battles, he considered that the part 
of the island that he had retaken should be separated from the rest of 
the unconquered peoples, not, as some people think, by a wall but by a 
_vallum. Accordingly he built this very strong vallum, which was 
fortified with towers at frequent intervals, from sea to sea. He took ill 
and died there, that is to say in York. © | | 
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Galfridus: 


Severus mox ut appulsus Britanniam fuerat, bellum Britonibus com- 
mittens, partem patrie sibi submisit, et partem, quam subjugare 
nequivit, diris debellacionibus in Scociam fugavit. At illa duce Fulgen- 
cio toto nisu resistens, maximam sepius stragem concivibus et 
Romanis inferebat. Conduxerat enim in auxilium insulanos quoscum- 
que populos, et sic cum victoria multociens redibat. Igitur irrupciones 
Fulgencii crebras graviter ferens, imperator fieri jussit vallum inter 
Deiram et Albaniam ut eius impetum propius accedere prohiberet. 
Communicatoque sumptu a mari fecerunt illud usque ad mare quod 
post hostium accessus futuro tempore poterat detinere. At Fulgen- 
clus, cum Severo diucius resistere nequisset, transmeavit in Scociam ut 
Scotorum auxilio Pictorumque restitueretur dignitati. Cumque totam 
ibi juventutem collegisset, navigando reversus est Britanniam, et 
Eboracum obsedit civitatem. Quod cum per ceteras Britannie nacio- 
nes divulgatum fuisset, maxima pars Britonum Severum deserens, 
penitus abivit ad Fulgencium. Nec ob id ab inceptis Severus destitit, 
sed, convocatis Romanis ceterisque Britonibus, obsidionem petens, 
cum Fulgencio dimicavit. Sed cum pugnam acrius confecissent, Seve- 
rus cum multis suorum interfectus est et Fulgencius letaliter 
vulneratus. 


40 


De primo Victore papa sub quo Scoti 
ceperunt fidem catholicam 


Anno quidem imperatoris Severi vii° Victor nomine primus, post 
Petrum papa xiv’, Africe nacionis oriundus, patrem habens nomine 
Felicem, sedit annis decem, mensibus ii et xii diebus. Sub eo Scoti 
fidem catholicam susceperunt anno videlicet domini cc™° 111°, unde 
quidam: 


Christi transactis tribus annis atque ducentis 
Scocia catholicam cepit inire fidem, 

Roma Victore primo papa residente. 
Principe Severo martyr et occubuit. 


Hic autem Victor, sicut predecessor eius Eleutherius, sanctum Pascha 
die dominico celebrare constituit, et ad sacerdotum interrogacionem 
de termino Paschali celebrando, ceteris eciam ecclesie pernecessariis 
consilium in Alexandria Palestine celebravit. Cui interfuit consilio 
Sanctus ipse papa Victor, Narcissus’ itaque patriarcha Jerosolimo- 
rum atque Theophilus Cesariensis episcopus, ubi statutum est ut, 
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Geoffrey [of Monmouth] says: 


As soon as Severus reached Britain, he joined battle with the Britons. 
He subjugated part of the country to himself, and the rest, which he was 
unable to subdue, he caused to flee into Scotland, after inflicting fearful 
defeats on them in battle. But under the leadership of Fulgentius they 
resisted with might and main, and then on many occasions inflicted 
very great slaughter on their fellow citizens and on the Romans. For he 
had enlisted the help of all the peoples of the island, and so he came off 
victorious many times. Therefore the emperor, growing impatient at 
the frequent incursions of Fulgentius, ordered a vallum to be built 
between Deira and Albany to prevent his aggression coming any 
closer. And they made it from sea to sea at the public expense, and 
afterwards in future it was able to prevent the enemy’s approach. But 
since Fulgentius was no longer able to hold out against Severus, he 
crossed over into Scotland in order to be restored to power with the 
help of the Scots and the Picts. And when he had gathered together all 
the young men there, he returned to Britain by sea, and laid siege to the 
city of York. When the news of this had spread throughout the other 
nations of Britain, the majority of the Britons utterly deserted Severus, 
and went off to join Fulgentius. But this did not cause Severus to 
abandon his plans. He called together the Romans and the remaining 
Britons, made for the siege, and fought with Fulgentius. But when the 
fiercely fought battle was over, Severus was dead along with many of 
his men, and Fulgentius was mortally wounded. 


40 


The pope Victor Iunder whom the Scots 
adopted the catholic faith 


In the seventh year of the emperor Severus the fourteenth pope after 
Peter, by name Victor I, of African nationality, with a father whose 
name was Felix, reigned for ten years, two months and twelve days. 
During his reign in 203 the Scots adopted the catholic faith. Hence 
the lines: 


When 203 years of Christ had passed, 
Scotland began to embrace the catholic faith, 
when Victor I presided as pope in Rome. 

He died a martyr during the reign of Severus. 


Now this Victor, just like his predecessor Eleutherius before him, 
decided to celebrate Holy Easter on a Sunday, and at the request of 
priests he held a council at Alexandria in Palestine on the subject of 
determining the date for celebrating Easter and other essential 
concerns of the church. The pope St Victor himself attended the 
council, as did Narcissus patriarch of Jerusalem and Theophilus 
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observata xiv luna mensis aprilis, semper die dominico Pascha cele- 
braretur. Multi quidem et orientis et Asie tunc episcopi, multoque 
tempore postea cum Judeis Pascha celebrabant. Constituit eclam 
quod, urgente necessitate, quicumque hominum sive fluminibus sive 
fontibus vel in mari, Christiana professione credulitatis clarificata, 
baptizaretur. Martirio vero sub Severo coronatur hic Victor, et apud 
Sanctum Petrum sepultus in Vaticano, cuius festum agitur v"° 
kalendas augusti. 
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De ignobili successione multorum imperatorum 


Eutropius: 


Reliquit enim Severus duos filios successores, Basianum videlicet | et 
Jetham. Sed Basiano nomen Antoninum per senatum impositum est. 
Ac Jetha publicus hostis judicatus, confestim periit. Antoninus igitur 
Basianus, qui et Caracal-[la]* sive Caracallus, post patrem regnare 
cepit anno domini cc xiii, et sex sive, ut quidam volunt, vii annis 
regnavit. | Hic homo pessimus, aspector libidinis et impacientissi- 
[mus]* fuit adeo ut novercam suam Juliam duxit in uxorem. | Et 
defunctus apud civitatem Edissam, adversus Parthos moliens 
expedicionem. 


Sigibertus apud Edissam civitatem Basianum a Parthis tradit inter- 
fectum. Galfridus vero Basianum in Britannia docet occisum a 
Carausio. Sed priorum pocius historiis annuendum censeo, quia 
Dioclesiani temporibus et Maximiani certum est Carausium tunc 
primo Britanniam a Romanis usurpasse. Nam transactis post huius 
mortem Basiani septuaginta duobus annis, Carausius in Britannia 
contra Romanos rebellis effectus,’ ab imperatore Diocleciano per 
socium Athlectum interfici jussus est, ut infra statim recitabitur. 

Basiano* successit Macrinus Opilio anno domini cc xix, et impe- 
ravit uno anno, et cum filio suo ob invidiam capite detruncatur. 

Post quem Marcus Aurelius imperio potitus, Romanorum vice- 
simus, cepit anno domini cc™° xx. Impudissime et obscenissime vixit 
adeo ut genus nullum luxurie esset quod non exerceret. Interfectus 
est Rome a tumultu militari cum matre sua.Imperavit annis iv". 

Huic Alexander succedens anno domini cc™ xxiv, regnavit annis 
xii. Perit in Gallia, militari tumultu in Maguncia decollatus. 

Eo tempore Origenes post apostolos super omnes in ecclesia Dei 
sciencia et eloquencia et vita floruit. Tunc enim cepit diversos libros 
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bishop of Caesarea. It was decided there that Easter should always be 
celebrated on the Sunday after the fourteenth day of the moon has 
been observed in April. Many bishops of the east and of Asia at that 
time and for a long time afterwards celebrated Easter at the same 
time that the Jews celebrated Passover. [The council] also decided 
that in an emergency anyone at all, whose profession of Christian 
belief had been clearly demonstrated, might be baptised in rivers or 
springs or in the sea. This Victor won a martyr’s crown under Severus, 
and was buried in St Peter’s in the Vatican. His feast is celebrated on 
28 July. 


41 


The ignoble succession of many emperors 


Eutropius says: 


Now Severus left two sons Bassianus and Geta as his successors, but 
the name Antoninus was imposed on Bassianus by the senate, and 
Geta was declared a public enemy, and immediately put to death. So 
Antoninus Bassianus, who is also called Caracalla or Caracallus, 
began to reign after his father in 213, and reigned for six or, as some 
maintain, seven years. He had a wicked and insatiable appetite for 
debauchery to the extent that he married his stepmother Julia. He died 
in the city of Edessa, while mounting an expedition against the 
Parthians. 


Sigebert records that Bassianus was killed by the Parthians in Edessa. 
Geoffrey [of Monmouth] informs us that Bassianus was killed in 
Britain by Carausius, but I think that we should accept the account 
given by the earlier historians, because it is certain that Carausius 
first seized Britain from the Romans in the time of Diocletian and 
Maximian. For it was seventy-two years after the death of this 
Bassianus that Carausius became a rebel against the Romans in 
Britain, and was ordered by the emperor Diocletian to be killed by 
his colleague Allectus, as will be recounted immediately below. 

Bassianus was succeeded by Macrinus Opellius in 219. He reigned 
for one year, and was beheaded along with his son because of his 
unpopularity. 

After him Marcus Aurelius [Elagabalus] gained the imperial 
throne as the twentieth Roman emperor. He began his reign in 220. 
His way of life was so shameless and obscene that there was no form 
of vice that he did not practise. He was killed in Rome along with his 
mother as a result of a military insurrection. He was emperor for four 
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componere, habens preter alios scriptores septem juvenes et vii 
puellas que ex ore ipsius diversorum librorum materias conscribe- 
bant, et tanta scripsit quod beatus Jeronimus fatetur | se legisse eius 
sex milia voluminum, exceptis epistolis quas diversis scripsit. De ipso 
erat proverbium quod qualis erat vita eius, talis et doctrina. Nam 
super lectum numquam jacuit, calceos numquam induit, carnes 
numquam comedit, vinum numquam bibit, sicut legitur in Historia 
Scolastica. Et cum sanctissime vite fuit et doctrine mirabilis, accu- 
sant eum magni doctores de erroribus que sibi imponuntur, sicut 
Eusebius Cesariensis et Rufinus presbyter Aquilejensis” scribens ad 
Jeronimum. Sed revera creditur quod post® mortem suam heretici ad 
obfuscandum preclarum nomen suum libris suis heretica maliciose 
interseruerunt. | Occiso, ut premisimus, Cesare Alexandro, Romano- 
rum xxu regnavit Maximinus. Hic primus ex corpore militari sine 
senatus auctoritate imperator electus est ab exercitu anno domini 
cc™° xxx vil, et regnavit annis tribus, sive, ut alii volunt, anno uno et 
mensibus tribus. Tandem deserentibus eum suis militibus, cum 
Germanicos et Parthos vicisset, cum filio suo adhuc puero occisus est 
a Papieno et fratre e1us Bralbino, qui proprium sibi imperium 
usurpaverunt, sed statim in palacio cesi sunt. Tandem Gordianus ad 
imperium sublimatus, imperavit annis vi, anno domini cc™® xl™°, qui 
postquam de Persis triumphavit, veniens Rome, prope urbem fraude 
Philippi interemptus est. 

Post quem Romanorum xxiv" regnavit Philippus cum filio Philippo 
Vii annis. Qui primus omnium ex Romanis imperatoribus Christianus 
effectus est. Hiis regnantibus, Romane urbis millesimus expletus est 
annus. Quique fraude Decii successoris ob catholicam fidem 
martirium subierunt. H1i duo imperatores thesauros suos beato Sixto 
et ecclesie dimiserunt, quos Decius junior, qui non imperator sed 
Cesar fuit, a beato Laurencio requirebat. Post quos Romanorum 
Xxv" regnavit Decius anno uno et mensibus tribus, et cum regnasset, 
sed verius tirannizasset, cum filio suo in medio sinu barbarorum 
interfectus est. Alii tradunt’ eum duobus annis et iv mensibus 
regnasse. 

Post hunc | Gallus Hostilianus, qui et Decius, cum filio Volusiano 
regno potitus, imperavit vix annis duobus. Cepit autem anno domini 
cc™ liv'®; <ventris ingluvie periit.> 

Romanorum quoque xxvii"* imperavit Valerianus cum Galieno’ 
filio, qui et Decio, et imperaverunt annis xv. Ceperunt anno domini 
[c]c* Ivi. Qui quidem Valerianus post martirium beati Poncii et 
aliorum plurimorum martirum a rege Persarum Sapore captus et” 
omnibus diebus vite sue in ignobilem servitutem redactus est, in 
tantum ut, quociens rex Sapor equm conscendere vellet, incurvato 
dorso Valeriani, cervici eius posito pede sinistro, equo membra loca- 
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He was succeeded by [Severus] Alexander in 224. He reigned for 
thirteen years. He died in Gaul, beheaded in a military uprising in 
Mainz. 

At that time Origen surpassed all others in the church after the 
apostles in knowledge of God and eloquence and manner of life. For 
he began at that time to compose various books, having in addition 
to other writers seven young men and seven girls who took down 
simultaneously from his lips the material for various books. He 
wrote so much that blessed Jerome declared that he had read six 
thousand of his volumes, not counting various letters that he had 
written. There was a proverb about him that he practised what he 
preached. For he never lay down on a bed, he never wore shoes, he 
never ate meat, he never drank wine, as we read in the Scholastic 
History. And although his way of life was very saintly, and his 
teaching wonderful, great doctors [of the church], such as Eusebius 
of Caesarea and Rufinus priest of Aquileia writing to Jerome, accuse 
him of heresies which were attributed to him. But in fact it is believed 
that after his death heretics maliciously inserted heresies in his books 
to blacken his famous name. 

After the Caesar Alexander was killed, as we mentioned before, 
Maximinus reigned as twenty-second emperor of the Romans. He 
was the first from the ranks of the military to be elected emperor by 
the army without the authority of the senate in 237, and he reigned 
for three years or, as others maintain, one year and three months. At 
last, after he had defeated the Germans and Parthians, when his own 
soldiers deserted him, he was killed along with his son, who was still a 
child, by Papienus and his brother Balbinus who claimed the imperial 
throne for their own, but they were immediately killed in the palace. 
At last Gordian was raised to the imperial throne in 240. He reigned 
for six years. After he triumphed over the Persians, he was killed near 
the city on his way to Rome through the treachery of Philip. 

After him Philip reigned as the twenty-fourth emperor of the 
Romans for seven years along with his son Philip. He was the first of 
all the Roman emperors to become a Christian. Under their reign the 
city of Rome completed its thousandth year. They suffered martyr- 
dom for the catholic faith through the treachery of Decius their 
successor. These two emperors left their treasures to blessed Sixtus 
and the church. The younger Decius, who was Caesar not emperor, 
tried to get them back from blessed Laurence. After them Decius 
reigned as the twenty-fifth Roman emperor for one year and three 
months, and when he had reigned or, more accurately, tyrannised, he 
was killed along with his son deep in the heart of barbarian territory. 
Others record that he reigned for two years and four months. 

After him Gallus Hostilianus, who was also called Decius, gained 
the throne along with his son Volusianus. He reigned for scarcely two 
years. He began to reign in 254, and died from gluttony. 
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ret. Galienus vero laudabiliter primo rem publicam gerens, postea in 
lasciviam resolutus, deteriorata re publica, fraude Aurelii ducis sui 
Mediolani gladiis confossus est. 

Post quem quidem Decius junior in Cesarem creatus est, sed non 
fuit imperator. Tempore huius Sanctus Sixtus papa in Hispaniam 
| profectus, duos juvenes, scilicet Laurencium et Vincencium, cognatos 
moribus compositos conspiciens, secum Romam duxit, et Laurencio 
remanente et sub Decio passo, Vincencius in Hispaniam rediit, et sub 
Diocleciano martirizatus est. 

Romanorum xxviii"® regnavit Claudius secundus annis ferme 
duobus. Cepit autem [anno]’ domini cc 1xxi°. Cui frater eius Quintil- 
lus ab exercitu electus et vui° die percussus, occubuit. 

Aurelianus post hunc regnavit annis pene sex. <Hoc anno passa est 
Sancta Cristina.> 

Post Aurelianum occisum Romanorum xxx regnavit Tacitus 
mensibus vil. Quo apud Pontum ociso, imperium Florianus optinuit, 
et diebus 1lxxxix imperavit. Hoc apud Tharsum interfecto, 
Romanorum xxxi"* regnavit Probus annis sex, mensibus iv”. Cepit 
anno domini cc™® Ixxix. Qui militari tumultu apud sutrinum necatus 
est. Huius tempore incepit Manicheorum heresis, que posuit duo 
principia, unum boni, alterum mali, unum lucis, alterum tenebra- 
rum. <Anno domini cc™® Ixxx™° passa est Sancta Anastasia Rome et 
post hoc vii anno obiit Paulus primus heremita, et eciam passus est 
Sanctus Sebastianus, et anno sequenti passus est Sanctus Vincencius 
et Sanctus Blasius.> Huic Probo successit Carus anno domini cc™° 
octuagesimo quinto, et imperavit annis duobus cum filiis suis Carino 
et Numeriano. Iste Carus in omnibus malus, parvo <fulmine> periit; 
fili1 eclam ipsius ambo interempti sunt. 
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De primo motu dissensionis inter Scotos 
et Pictos tempore Diocleciani 


Caro quoque fulminis ictu percusso, Dioclecianus post Augustum 
Xxxil"" anno domini ducentesimo octuagesimo vii° succedens, annis 
xx" regnavit, et Maximianum Herculium primo Cesarem deinde fecit 
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The twenty-seventh Roman emperor Valerian reigned along with 
his son Gallienus, who was also called Decius, and they reigned for 
fifteen years. They began their reign in 256. After the martyrdom of 
blessed Pontius and very many other martyrs this Valerian was 
captured by Sapor king of the Persians, and he was reduced to 
ignoble slavery for all the days of his life, to such an extent that when- 
ever King Sapor wished to mount a horse, he made Valerian bend his 
back and, placing his left foot on Valerian’s neck, seated himself on 
the horse. Gallienus at first administered the state in a laudable 
manner, but afterwards he sank into debauchery, and the state 
suffered for it. Through the treachery of his general Aurelius at 
Milan he was hacked to death with swords. 

After him the younger Decius was appointed Caesar, but he was 
not emperor. During his reign the pope St Sixtus set out for Spain. 
He noticed two young men Laurence and Vincent who were cousins 
and of amiable disposition, and took them with him to Rome. 
Laurence remained there, and suffered martyrdom under Decius, 
but Vincent returned to Spain, and was martyred under Diocletian. 
Claudius I [Gothicus] reigned as the twenty-eighth Roman emperor 
for about two years. He began to reign in 271. His brother Quintillus 
was chosen by the army to succeed him, and on the seventh day he 
was stabbed to death. Aurelian reigned after him for almost six years. 
In this year St Christina was martyred. After Aurelian was killed, the 
thirtieth Roman emperor Tacitus reigned for six months. After he 
had been killed in Pontus, Florian gained the imperial throne, and 
reigned for eighty-nine days. After he was killed at Tarsus, Probus 
reigned as the thirty-first Roman emperor for six years and four 
months. He began his reign in 279, and was killed during an army 
uprising in a cobbler’s shop. In his reign the heresy of the Manichees 
began. It postulated two principles, one of the good, the other of the 
evil, one of light, the other of darkness. In 280 St Anastasia was 
martyred at Rome, and seven years later Paul the first hermit died. St 
Sebastian was also martyred, and in the following year St Vincent 
and St Blaise were martyred. This Probus was succeeded by Carus in 
285, and he reigned for two years with his sons Carinus and 
Numerian. That Carus was evil in all respects, and was killed by a 
small thunderbolt. Both his sons were also killed. 


42 


The first outbreak of dissension between the Scots 
and the Picts in the time of Diocletian 


After Carus had been struck by a thunderbolt, he was succeeded by 
Diocletian the thirty-second emperor after Augustus in 287, and he 
reigned for twenty years. He appointed Maximian Hercultus first as 
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Augustum, et in Gallias misit. In quo itinere passa est gloriosa legio 
Thebeorum. Tanta quidem furia persecucionis Christianorum 
invaluit eorum temporibus ut infra xxx dies viginti duo miullia 
promiscul sexus per diversas provincias martirio coronarentur. Qua 
persecucione tota fere Christianitas in Britannia deleta est. Sed 
eorum jussu dum ista geruntur, per omnes imperi1 Romani fines 
subitarum graves perturbacionum’ concrepuere fulgores. Porro 
Carausio quoque, qui ad observanda Occeani litora positus fuerat, in 
Britannia ac in Egipto Achilleo rebellantibus, Narseus rex Persarum 
bellis orientem et Affricam Quinquegenciani premebant. <Hoc anno 
passus est Sanctus Georgius.> Hutus autem Diocleciani vel ante 
paulo tempus Scotorum conregnantibus pacifice gentibus et 
Pictorum junctisque viribus suas regiones ubique protegentibus, 
casu contigit ut die statuto gentis utriusque quidam nobiles more 
solito | regnorum confinibus gracia venandi convenirent. Ubi vero 
dum per diei ferme spacium huc illucque discopulatis canibus feras 
agitando discurrerent, molosus quidam qui sanguinolenta ferarum 
vestigia solebat msequi furto per Pictos abductus, et apud eos 
| continuo repertus est. Quem cum repe-[ten-]tes Scoti nec reddere 
voluissent, in sedicionem versi per violenciam eis eripere nitebantur. 
At illi quidem econtra nequaquam injurias satisfaciendo mitig[a]re’, 
sed vel crudelius augere curantes, ad pugnam properant, ex quo 
partis utriusque multi qui convenerant gladiis mutuo trucidantur. 
Hec enim occasio prime dissensionis inter eos, ut legitur, et inicium 
est, qui per quingentos annos una pace degentes, unaque potencia 
ceteris quibuscumque resistentes gentibus concordarunt. Sed non 
diu postmodum, quanto prius eorum quasi unius amicicia gentis 
crebris alternatim obsequiorum beneficiis, confederacionibus libe- 
rorum, firmis matrimonio ligis, necnon et mutuis sepe COnvivils 
fovebatur intencius, tanto crudelius eorum inimicicia de cetero rapi- 
nis, incendiis, cedibus et insidiis, tumultibus variis et erupcionibus de 
die crescebat in diem. Et licet frequenter inter eos pax firmata 
treugarumque tractatus convenerint, opus tamen in deterius cotidie 
versum est ut una gens alteram delere satageret toto nisu. Reparata 
tamen pax est per Carausium Britonem; conducere vero secum eos 
preliatum contra Romanos intendit ut in sequentibus elucescet. 
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Caesar and then as Augustus, and sent him to the Gauls. In this expe- 
dition the glorious legion of the Thebans was martyred. Indeed such 
a frenzy of persecution of Christians broke out in their reigns that in 
less than thirty days twenty-two thousand people of both sexes were 
crowned with martyrdom throughout various provinces. In this per- 
secution almost the whole of Christianity in Britain was wiped out. 
But while this was going on by order of the emperors, serious out- 
breaks of civil disorders suddenly erupted like thunderclaps 
throughout all the territories of the Roman empire. Moreover while 
Carausius, who had been stationed in Britain to watch the shores of 
Ocean, and Achilleus in Egypt were leading revolts, Narseus king of 
the Persians was oppressing the East with wars, and the Quinquegen- 
tanei were oppressing Africa. In this year St George was martyred. 

In the time of this Diocletian or a little before, while the nations of 
the Scots and Picts were living peacefully together in their two 
kingdoms, and protecting their regions on all sides with united 
strength, it happened by chance that on a prearranged day certain 
noblemen from both nations met together, as was their custom, on 
the borders of the [two] kingdoms for some hunting. While the dogs 
were unleashed and they were running about in all directions chasing 
wild beasts for about the length of a day, a certain hound, which used 
to follow the scent on the tracks of the beasts, was stolen away by the 
Picts, and was immediately discovered in their possession. When the 
Scots demanded it back, [the Picts] refused to return it. A dispute 
arose, and [the Scots] tried to snatch it from them by force. But the 
Picts for their part made no attempt to mitigate their wrong- doing 
by giving them satisfaction, but rather made matters worse by even 
greater savagery, and they lost no time in starting to fight. Asa result 
many on both sides of those who had met together were slain by each 
other’s swords. For this was the occasion and beginning of the first 
dispute between them, as we read, after they had lived together in 
unbroken peace for five hundred years, and had joined harmoniously 
together in resisting all other nations with their united power. But 
soon after this, just as formerly their friendship with each other was 
keenly fostered by frequent exchange of kind services, by the allian- 
ces between their children, by the strong bonds of matrimony and 
also by frequent reciprocal dinner parties, as if they were one people, 
so with all the more savagery their enmity increased from day to day 
with plunderings, arson, slaughter and ambushes, and various 
disturbances and eruptions. And although secure peace and terms of 
truces were frequently agreed between them, the situation deterio- 
rated daily, so that the one people was exerting all its determination 
to destroy the other. Peace however was restored by Carausius the 
Briton, when he proposed to take them with him to fight against the 


~ Romans, as will become clear in what follows. 
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43 


De convencione Carausii* facta cum Scotis 


Volvente rotam huiusmodi non indubie fortuna mobili’, 
Romanorum attenuate vires adeo mutantur ut eorum orbs totus 
mari terraque turbaretur. Porro Carausius idem vilissime natus, 
militaris tamen officii peritissimus, dum arte piratica Saxones et 
Franci tractus Belgici maris et litora navibus populabantur, illud 
pacandum accepit potestatem a senatu. Qui continuo latrunculis 
undique convocatis, quos ad faccionem quisquis pronos semper 
habere poterit, multas ab hostibus predas sepe receptas non socils 
eque dividens, nec sua restituens indigenis vel ad rel publice 
provectum aut senatui quicquam imperciens, integras sibi curiositate 
callida collectas retinuit se ditando. Ob hoc igitur eciam ne nimia 
barbaros amicicia susceptos et in Romani status perniciem aggre- 
gatos induceret, a senatu secreto per literas ut occideretur jussum est. 
Ile vero cum in omnibus prudens fuisset et cautus, Cesaris mandati 
serie comperta, mox omni virtute contra Romanos insurgens, totam 
sibimet Britanniam, nichil eis inde largiens, retinuit, dominioque 
proprio supposuit universam. Insulanas insuper quascumque 
naciones, Scotos eciam et Pictos quos acerimis quidem depredacio- 
nibus affecerit, ad amiciciam pacis cum instancia repente provocans 
ut Romanos ex insula conjuncti cum eo pariter deicere consurgerent, 
multa promittendo donaria, diligenter postulabat. Nec eos ad huius- 
modi pacis usquequaque contractum allicere poterat, sinon acquisite 
gladio tempore Neronis possessiones sub eadem pacis subsisterent 
forma concesserit, eciam eis integre pro perpetuo remanerent. Huis 
igitur in adjutorium sibi conjunctis, in Romanos irruens, ereptis sibi 
cunctis municionibus et opidis, omnes e Britannia crudeliter expulit 
seseque regnicum diademate consignivit. 
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43 


The agreement made between Carausius and the Scots 


As fickle fortune turned her wheel this way and that, the strength of 
the Romans grew feeble and changed to such an extent that their 
whole world was thrown into disorder by land and sea. Moreover 
while Saxons and Franks were plundering the length and breadth of 
the Belgic sea and its shores with their ships in pirate fashion, 
Carausius, who was humbly born but a highly skilled military com- 
mander, was given powers by the senate to restore peace. He imme- 
diately gathered together from all sides those kind of brigands who 
will always be found ready for subversive activity. He often took 
considerable booty from the enemy, but he did not divide it equally 
with his associates, nor did he restore their property to the local 
inhabitants, or contribute anything to the revenues of the state or to 
the senate, but with cunning carefulness kept all that had been 
gathered in to enrich himself. So for this reason and also to prevent 
him bringing in foreigners towards whom he was showing too much 
friendship, and who were banded together for the destruction of the 
Roman state, the senate secretly sent letters ordering him to be put to 
death. But he, prudent and cautious in all respects as he was, 
discovered the purport of the emperor’s command and soon rose in 
rebellion against the Romans with all his might. He held the whole of 
Britain for himself, sending them no revenue from there, and he 
placed it completely under his own dominion. Moreover he 
immediately and urgently invited all the nations of the island 
including the Scots and the Picts, on whom he had inflicted fierce 
depredations, to peace and friendship, earnestly asking them to join 
together with him in rising up to throw the Romans out of the island, 
and promising them large rewards. But he would not have been able 
to entice them by any means to agree to a peace treaty of this kind, if 
he had not made the concession that lands acquired by the sword in 
the time of Nero would be included under the same peace formula, 
and would also remain in their possession unimpaired in perpetuity. 
So having enlisted their assistance, he rushed upon the Romans, 
wrested from them all their fortifications and towns, savagely 
expelled them all from Britain, and crowned himself with the diadem 
of the kingdom. 
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44 


De ratificacione convencionis eiusdem 
et federe inter Scotos c’ 


Hunc igitur Carausium, ex sera licet milicia Britones et obscure 
natum | cuncti cognoscerent, propter tamen rei militaris qua callebat 
periciam libenter in regem suscipiunt, sperantes cicius per eius 
industriam a Romanorum eripi potestate. Convenciones quoque 
cum Scotis nuper et Pictis per ipsum initas sponte ratificant, ac 
dominia ducis quondam Fulgencii, que nepos eius ex filia Gothorius 
ad fluminis Humbri ripam a Romanis eatenus ope Scotorum multis 
labentibus annis erumpnose tenuerit, in possessionem ex tunc sibi 
perpetuam confederacionis gracia pacti libere concesserunt. Et, ut 
futuris firmatum est temporibus, unus quasi confecti populus contra 
Romanos vel alias quascumque naciones ipsis inferre vel eorum altri 
bella volentes, absque dolo fidelem alterutris opem darent. Mittitur 
interea duce Basiano Romana potestas ab imperatoribus ad 
Britanniam ut a barbaris eam gentibus et indomitis, occiso Carausio 
vel effugato, reciperet, et ad solitum rei publice statum perduceret. 
Sin autem,’ incolarum cadaveribus respirare nolencium lugubre 
sterneret sua rura. Sollicitabat interim adventu primo blandiens 
Pictos Basianus, non utique ille Basianus Caracalla qui transactis 
non paucis annis Severo patri successit imperio, sed alius iam tunc 
propter milicie famam legionibus prestare ducatum electus, quod si, 
percusso secum federe, contra Britones ipsum bello juvare contende- 
rent, eciam et eis ipse contra Scotos continuum adhibere presidium 
non negaret. Sed quia convencione prius a Carausio preventi fue- 
rant, de premissis’ finale nullatenus dedere responsum; ipsum tamen 
vel eorum protinus habendi subsidium seu bello se saltem sub- 
trahendi seductum callide dimittentes. Volebant enim fallaci prius 
previdere cautela belli finem, de victoria certi, quo securius cum 
victore pacto postmodum convenirent. Adveniens igitur Basianus, 
postquam profligatos cedibus variis et proscripcionibus affecerat 
Britones, a Carausio, junctis sibi Scotis et Pictis, acerbissimo 
certamine cum multis milibus occisus est. 
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The ratification of the same agreement 
and the treaty between the Scots ete. 


Although all the Britons knew this Carausius from the recent 
fighting, and that he was obscurely born, yet because of his skill in 
warfare in which he was outstanding they gladly adopted him as their 
king, hoping that through his efforts they would be more speedily 
rescued from the power of the Romans. They also gladly ratified the 
agreements that he had recently entered into with the Scots and the 
Picts, and freely granted to him the dominions of the late Duke 
Fulgentius on the bank of the river Humber, which his grandson 
Gothorius the son of his daughter had struggled to keep from the 
Romans up to that time with the help of the Scots during the course 
of many years, aS a possession in perpetuity in return for his 
agreement to the alliance. And it was agreed that they would become 
one people opposed to the Romans or any other nation whatsoever 
that wished to inflict wars on them or either one of them, and would 
in future give loyal assistance to each other without deceit. 
Meanwhile a Roman force was sent under the leadership of 
Bassianus to Britain by the emperors in order to recover it from the 
unruly barbarian peoples, once Carausius had been killed or put to 
flight, and to restore it to its accustomed form of government; but if 
not, they were to strew their countryside mournfully with the corpses 
of those inhabitants who refused to desist. Meanwhile Bassianus at 
his first coming sought to win over the Picts with blandishments — 
not that Bassianus Caracalla who many years before had succeeded 
his father Severus on the imperial throne, but another Bassianus, 
who had at that time been appointed to take command of the legions 
because of his military reputation — saying that if they made a treaty 
with him, and hurried to assist him in the war against the Britons, he 
would be willing to provide continuous protection for them against 
the Scots. But because they were committed to a previous agreement 
with Carausius, they gave no final answer at all about the aforesaid. 
They cunningly however let him go away with the impression that he 
would have their immediate assistance, or at least their withdrawal 
from the war. For with deceitful cunning they wished to see before- 
hand the outcome of the war, and to ascertain who won, so that they 
could with more security thereafter agree to a treaty with the victor. 
So when Bassianus arrived, he overthrew the Britons and inflicted 
various massacres and proscriptions upon them, but he was killed in 
bitter fighting along with many thousands by Carausius, after he had 
been joined by the Scots and the Picts. 
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De prodiciosa morte Carausii 


Post hanc igitur victoriam Carausius, pre ceteris in omni milicia 
splendescens, primus omnium Britones, postquam ab imperatore 
Julio subacti fuerant, expulsis ex eorum medio Romanis, ad liber- 
tatem redactos pristinam egregie rexisset, a suo milite non absque 
prodicionis nota deceptus, gladio periit. Beda: ‘Carausius, Britanniis 
| sibi per septem annos fortissime vendicatis ac retentis, fraude 
tandem Athlecti socii sui interfectus est.’ Erat enim Carausius ex 
pacto preclare fidelis, promissa queque sed et cum Scotis conven- 
ciones et Pictis compositas ad unguem observans, eos ad mutuam et 
veram frequenter concordiam per intercedentes nuncios sepiusque 
per literas adhortando: ‘In hac’, inquiens eis Carausius, ‘insula 
metuendos esse Romanos nequaquam censeo, dummodo commu- 
nione fideli nacionum illius varietas sub fidis adunata’ principibus 
firmam alterutris pacem observet. Sic quidem ut non, intrantibus 
statim adversariis, priusquam sociorum habito vel amicorum con- 
cursu, repentinum preceps in bellum irruat improvide, sed ab 
hostibus substractis prudenter victualibus, bello quantum oporteat 
differatur, et sic communi deliberato caute proposito bellandi 
suscipiat tempus aptum.’ Ob mortem interea Carausii principis pars 
maxima gentis Britannice, reparato cum Scotis prehabite confedera- 
cionis pacto, vel Athlectum occidere vel ex Britannia posset expellere 
nitebatur. Athlectus vero Pictos, qui fedus ante promissum Brito- 
nibus eruperant, secum ducens, variis Britanniam afflixit incomodis. 
Post annos tandem paucos pugnam cum eis aggrediens, post pluri- 
mas utrorumque strages et ipse non immerito cecidit interemptus. 
Eutropius: | ‘Post Carausium Athlectus triennio Britanniam tenuit, 
qui Asclepiodoti ductu pretor-[io]’ pressus est.’ Deinde vero genti 
Britannice bella quociens per Romanos illata fuerant au-[xili-Jantes’, 
ei tociens fidele ferebant et Scoti subsidium, adversus quoque 
Britones Romanis op-[em assi-]due’ Picti dabant. Separabat autem 
Pictos a Britonibus Athlecti calliditas, qui se [invicem]’ deinceps 


usque Galliarum imperatoris Maximi tempus alterius cedibus 


devastabant. 
Ad [impera-]torum’ recitando successiones rediamus. 
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The treacherous death of Carausius. 


So after this victory Carausius, surpassing all others in every military 
art, was the first of all men to restore the Britons, after their sub- 
jection by the emperor Julius, to their original freedom by driving out 
the Romans from their midst. He would have been an excellent ruler, 
but he was apparently betrayed by the treachery of one of his own 
soldiers, and died by the sword. Bede says: ‘Carausius won and held 
onto the provinces of Britain very courageously for seven years. He 
was killed at last by the treachery of his colleague Allectus.’ 

Carausius was preeminently true to his word, observing to the letter 


all promises, but particularly the treaties made both with the Scots 


and the Picts, as he frequently exhorted them to real, mutual concord 
through messengers going between them or more often by letters, 
saying to them: ‘I do not think that the Romans are at all to be feared 
in this island, provided that the various nations united under loyal 
leaders in faithful partnership keep unbroken peace with each other, 
so as to avoid rushing headlong and recklessly into war the minute 
enemies enter the country, before joining up with allies or friends; but 
care should be taken to withhold supplies from the enemy, war 
should be put off as long as it should be, and they should choose a 
convenient time for waging war, after a common plan of action has 
been carefully considered.’ Meanwhile because of the death of their 
leader Carausius the greater part of the British people renewed the 
treaty of alliance that they had previously had with the Scots, with 
the aim of having the power either to kill Allectus or drive him out of 
Britain. Allectus accompanied by the Picts, who had broken the 
treaty previously promised to the Britons, inflicted various disasters 
on Britain. At last a few years later while engaged in fighting with 
them, and after much slaughter on both sides he himself also, as he 
deserved, fell slain in battle. 

Eutropius says: ‘After Carausius Allectus held Britain for three 
years. He was crushed by the pretorian prefect Asclepiodotus.’ Then 
indeed whenever wars had been inflicted on the British people by the 
Romans, the Scots. had come to their aid and faithfully given their 


_ support, while the Picts constantly gave help to the Romans against 


the Britons. The cunning of Allectus separated the Picts from the 
Britons, and they destroyed each other in turn with mutual slaughter 
right up to the time of Maximus emperor of the Gauls. 

_ Let us return in our narrative to the successions of the emperors. 
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De successione Galerii et Constancii et bello 
Constancii* contra Scotos et Britones Albanenses 


Verum periclitante republica sub Augustis Diocleciano et Maximiano 
supradictis, coadjutores sibi duo c[re-Jantur,’” Constancius, videlicet 
Magni Constantini pater, qui Claudii nepos ex filia fuit, et Galerius 
Maximinus. Quos ut eis eciam affinitate consungerent Dioclecianus 
Galerio filiam suam Valeriam atque Constancio Maximianus 
Theodoram suam prevignam uxores dederunt. De Theodora vero 
Constancius septem filios Constantini fratres genuit, qui tandem ad 
oppressam ab Alemannis Galliam Britanniamque bellis laborantem 
civilibus a Maximiano missus est. Gallias autem pacificatas 
pertransiens, secessit in Britanniam. Et tres secum transducens 
legiones, non bello sed belli quidem formidine Britones faciliter 
australes ad | pacem coegit. Albanicis vero Britonibus et Scotis bellum 
indicens, Pictorum in eos gentem in vicinorum pernicione semper 
pronam agitabat. Erat enim hiis diebus cum Diocleciano militans 
filius Constancii Constantinus juvenis ex Helena priore conjuge <sive 
concubina> genitus. Quem Dioclecianus dolo perimere, stimulante 
Galerio, satagebat. Cuius fraude per Faustam Maximiani filiam 
quam uxorem duxerat detecta, salvus ad patrem remeavit. 
Recedentes ab imperio Dioclecianus et Maximianus Constancium 
et Galerium successores habebant anno domini ccc™® vui°. Qui post- 
quam creati sunt Augusti, Romanum imperium in duas procura- 
ciones, orientis scilicet et occidentis, primi diviserunt. Ita ut Gallias, 
Affricam et Italiam Constancius, Galerius Asiam et orientem optine- 
rent. Constancius tamen Augusti dignitate cum Galliis contentus, 


regendi quidem Italie, sicut et Affrice sollicitudinem recusavit. Sicque 2 


biennio Galerius imperium solus tenuit. Beda: ‘Constancius qui, 
vivente Diocleciano, Galliamque Hispanias regebat, vir summe 
mansuetudinis et civilitatis, in Britannia <videlicet Eboraco> morte 
obiit. Hic Constantinum filium ex Helena concubina procreatum 
Galliarum reliquit imperatorem.’ 
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The succession of Galerius and Constantius and the war 
of Constantius against the Scots and the Britons of Albany 


But since the safety of the state was endangered under the aforesaid 
Augusti, Diocletian and Maximian, two colleagues were appointed 
to assist them, namely Constantius the father of Constantine the 
Great, who was the grandson of Claudius through his daughter, and 
Galerius Maximinus. In order to bind their colleagues to them by 
close ties, Diocletian gave his daughter Valeria as wife to Galerius, 
and Maximian gave his stepdaughter Theodora to Constantius. 
Constantius had seven sons by Theodora, [step]brothers of Constan- 
tine. He was eventually sent by Maximian to Gaul, which had been 
oppressed by the Germans, and to Britain, which was beset by civil 
wars. He passed through the provinces of Gaul, where peace had 
been restored, and crossed over to Britain. Taking three legions over 
with him, he easily compelled the southern Britons to make peace, 
not by war but by fear of war. He declared war on the Britons of 
Albany and the Scots, and he stirred up the nation of the Picts against 
them — a nation always ready for the destruction of its neighbours. 
Now in those days the young Constantine, the son of Constantius by 
Helena his former wife or mistress, was doing military service with 
Diocletian. Diocletian did his best to kill him by stealth at the 
instigation of Galerius. His treachery was discovered by Fausta the 
daughter of Maximian, whom Constantine had married, and he 
returned safely to his father. 

Diocletian and Maximian retired from the imperial throne, and 
Constantius and Galerius succeeded them in 307. After they were 
appointed Augusti, they were the first to divide the Roman empire 
into two administrative units, East and West. Constantius obtained 
the two Gauls, Africa and Italy. Galerius got Asia and the East. 
Constantius however was content with the title of Augustus together 
with the two Gauls, but he declined the trouble of ruling Italy and 
Africa as well, and so for two years Galerius became sole emperor. 
Bede says: “Constantius, who ruled Gaul and the provinces of Spain 
during the lifetime of Diocletian, was a man of the greatest gentleness 
and humanity. He died in Britain at York. He left Constantine, his 
son by his mistress Helena, as emperor of Gaul.’ 
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Quomodo Constantinus ob persecucionem 
Christianorum lepram incurrit et de curacione eius 
propter pietatem c’ 


Rome Christianos persequente Constantino, Silvester papa de urbe 
exiit, et in quodam monte cum suis clericis ob metum persecucionis 
se abscondit. Ipse autem Constantinus merito persecucionis tiran- 
nice in incurabilem cecidit lepram. Tandem ad consilium pontificum 
idolorum adducta sunt tria milia infancium ut eos occidi* faceret et se 
in eorum sanguine recenti et calido balniaret. Egrediente eo ad locum 
ubi balneum parari debeat, matres puerorum occurrunt, que 
resolutis crinibus mirabiliter ululabant lacrimantes. Ad quarum 
voces motus, Constantinus jussit stare currum, et erigens se dixit: 
‘Audite me, comites et commilitones et omnes qui astatis. Dignitas 
Romani imperii de fonte nascitur pietatis, que hanc eciam legem 
dedit ut capitali sentencie subderetur, quicumque in bello aliquem 
occidisset infantem. Quanta ergo erit crudelitas ut hoc nostris 
faciamus filiis, quod fieri prohibuimus alienis? Quid juvat barbaros? 
superasse, si crudelitate vincamur? Victor enim post triumphum 
vincitur, si pietas ab impietate superetur.° Vincat ergo pietas in isto 
congressu, et bene omnium adversancium poterimus esse victores, si 
sola pietate vincamur. Omnium enim se dominum esse comprobat, 
qui servum se monstraverit | [pi-]etatis.“ Melius est ergo me mori 
salva vita innocencium quam per eorum interitum vitam 
[rlecuperare’ crudelem. Quam tamen recuperare incertum est, cum 
certum sit quod | sic recuperata crudelis est.’ Jussit igitur ut matribus 
suis pueri redderentur et dona plurima et infinita ve-[hic-Jula“ 
preberentur. Sicque matres que flendo venerant, ad loca sua cum 
gaudio re-[di-Jerunt.“ Sequenti vero nocte Petrus et Paulus apparue- 
runt e1 dicentes: ‘Quoniam effusion innocencium sanguinis pepercisti, 
misit nos tibi Dominus noster Jhesus ob recuperande consilium 
sanitatis. Silvestrum igitur episcopum, qui apud montem Seraptim 
latitat, accersire. Hic tibi fontem ostendet in quo tercio immersus, 
statim curaberis. Tu vero Christo hanc vicissitudinem reddas ut 
idolorum templa diruas, Christi restaures ecclesias ut eius deinceps 
cultor fias.’ Evigilans igitur Constantinus statim misit ad Silvestrum, 
qui eum cathecuminum fecit, et untus ebdomade sibi jeyunium 
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How Constantine was afflicted with leprosy 
because of his persecution of the Christians 
and how he was cured because of his compassion etc. 


When Constantine was persecuting the Christians at Rome, Pope 
Silvester left the city, and went into hiding on a certain mountain 
along with his clergy for fear of persecution. Constantine himself fell 
victim to incurable leprosy thanks to his tyrannical persecution. At 
last on the advice of pagan priests three thousand infants were 
brought in order that he might have them killed, and bathe in their 
blood, while it was still fresh and warm. While he was going out to 
the place where the bath was to be prepared, he was met by the 
mothers of the infants. Their hair was loosened, and they were 
weeping and wailing in an amazing manner. Moved by their cries, 
Constantine ordered his chariot to stop, and rising up he said: ‘Hear 
me, comrades, fellow-soldiers and all who are standing near. The 
prestige of the Roman empire has its origin in the fountain springs of 
mercy, since it laid down this law that whosoever killed any baby in 
war should incur the death sentence. What great cruelty therefore it 
would be, if we were to do to our own children what we have 
forbidden being done to other people’s children? What profit is there 
in having overcome the barbarians, if we ourselves are overcome by 
cruelty? For the victor is defeated after his triumph if his compassion 
is overcome by ruthlessness. So let pity conquer in that battle, and we 
will be very well able to be victorious over all our adversaries, if we 
are overcome by compassion. For he proves himself to be lord of all, 
who has shown himself a slave of compassion. Therefore it would be 
better for me to die while saving the life of these innocents, than to 
regain my life of cruelty through their death. It is however uncertain 
that I would save my life, whereas it is certain that, if it were saved in 
this way, it would be cruel.’ So he gave orders that the infants should 
be handed back to their mothers, and they were given very many gifts 
and an infinite number of vehicles. And so the mothers who had 
come in tears returned joyfully to their own places. In the following 


_ night Peter and Paul appeared to him saying: ‘Since you renounced 


the shedding of the blood of the innocents, our Lord Jesus has sent us 
to you to give you advice about regaining your health. So send for 
bishop Silvester who is in hiding on Mount Seraptis. He will show 
you a spring, and when you have been immersed in it three times, you 
will immediately be cured. Do you in your turn make amends to 
Christ by razing the heathen temples to the ground, and restoring the 
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indixit, et carceres aperire monuit. Cumque in aquam descendisset 
baptismatis, sanus effectus, mirabilis ei emicuit splendor lucis, sicque 
mundus inde exivit et Christum se vidisse asseruit. Christianus sicque 
effectus, licenciam dedit® Christianis libere congregari et basilicas in 
honore Jhesu Christi constitui fecit. Hiis temporibus heresis Arriana 
oritur Nicenumque consilium a Constantino ad condempnandam 
heresim congregatur ccc xvili episcoporum. In quo consilio beatus 
Nicholaus Mirreorum episcopus legitur fuisse, consequenter Dona- 
tistarum scisma exoritur a quo Donato Afro, qui gradus minoritatis 
in personis ponebat trinitatis. Confirmato igitur in fide catholica 
Christianissimo rege Constantino, ne ingratus esset omnipotenti 
Deo, qui sibi tam gratuite contulit sanitatem tam corporalem quam 
spiritualem, et cum prosperitate victoriam et profectum in agendis 
omnes imperiales dignitates Christi vicario in terris beato Silvestro 
pape contulit, et ipse Constantinopolim transiit, et eam imperialem 
locum pro Roma constituit,/ ut premissum est,’ et ecclesiam magnifice 
dotavit, et sua carta aurea cum subscripcione propria perhenniter 
confirmavit, ut apparet in sua epistola universali ecclesie directa. 
Cuius tenor sequitur. 
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Copia bulle auree Dotacionis ecclesie 
per Magnum Constantinum 


“In nomine sancte et individue Trinitatis Patris et filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, Imperator Cesar Flavius Constantinus in Christo Jhesu, uno 
ex eadem Trinitate? Salvatore Domino Deo nostro, Fidelis, Man- 
suetus, Maximus, Beneficus, Goticus, Sarmaticus,“ Germanicus, 
Britannicus, Hunnicus,’ Pius, Felix, Victor et Triumphator, semper 
Augustus sanctissimo ac beatissimo patri patrum Silvestro urbis 
Rome | episcopo et pape, atque omnibus eius successoribus in sede 
beati Petri usque in finem seculi sessuris pontificibus, necnon et 
omnibus reverendissimis et Deo amabilibus, catholicis episcopis 
wo : 
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churches of Christ, so that you may thereafter become a worshipper 
of Christ.’ Therefore when Constantine awoke, he immediately sent 
for Silvester who made him his catechumen, decreed a fast of one 
week for him, and advised him to throw open the prisons. After he 
had gone down into the baptismal water and was made whole, a 
miraculous blaze of light shone from him. And so he emerged from 
there cleansed, and proclaimed that he had seen Christ. Having 
become a Christian in this way, he gave permission to the Christians 
to meet together freely, and he caused basilicas to be built to the glory 
of Jesus Christ. 

It was in those times that the Arian heresy arose, and the Council 
of Nicea with three hundred and eighteen bishops present was 
summoned by Constantine to condemn the heresy. Blessed Nicholas 
bishop of Myra is said to have attended this Council. After this the 
schism of the Donatists took its origin from a certain Donatus of 
Africa who arranged the persons of the Trinity in descending order 
of importance. So after the most Christian king Constantine had 
been confirmed in the catholic faith, lest he should appear ungrateful 
to God Omnipotent who had conferred on him spiritual as well as 
physical health so freely, and victory and success in his enterprises as 
well as prosperity, he bestowed all his imperial dignities on the Vicar 
of Christ on earth blessed Pope Silvester, transferred to 
Constantinople himself, and made it the seat of empire instead of 
Rome, as was mentioned before. He endowed the church on a 
magnificent scale, and he established it for ever by his own golden 
charter with his own signature, as appears in his letter addressed to 
the universal church. The tenor of this letter follows. 


48 


The text of the Golden Bull of the Donation 
to the church by Constantine the Great 


In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit the emperor Caesar Flavius Constantine in Christ Jesus, 
one of the same Trinity, our Saviour, Lord God, Faithful, Mild, 
Greatest, Beneficent, Gothicus, Sarmaticus, Germanicus, Britan- 
nicus, Hunnicus, Pious, Fortunate, Victorious and Triumphant, 
Augustus for ever; to the most holy and blessed father of fathers, 
Silvester, bishop and pope of the city of Rome, and to all his 
successors, who will preside as pontiffs in the see of blessed Peter 
until the end of time, and also to all the most reverend catholic 
bishops, beloved of God, subject to the same sacred church of Rome 
in the whole world through this our imperial constitution, estab- 
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eidem sacrosancte ecclesie Romane per hanc nostram imperialem 
constitucionem subjectis in universo orbe terrarum, nunc et 
inposterum, cunctis retro temporibus constitutis, gracia, pax, 
caritas, gaudium, longanimitas a° Deo Patre omnipotente et a Jhesu 
Christo Filio eius et Spiritu Sancto cum omnibus vobis. Postquam, 
docente beato Silvestro, trina me mersione unda salutis purificatum, 
et ab omni lepre squalore mundatum beneficiis beatorum Petri et 
Pauli apostolorum agnovi, utile judicavimus cum omnibus satrapis 
et universo senatu, optimatibus eciam et cuncto populo Romani 
glorie imperii subjacenti ut, sicut [beatus Petrus} in terris vicarius? 
filii Dei esse videtur constitutus, eciam et" pontifices, qui ipsius 
principis apostolorum gerunt vices, principatus potestatem amplius 
quam terrena imperialis | nostre’ serenitatis’ mansuetudo habere 
videtur, concessam* a nobis nostroque imperio optineant. E[ligentes| 
nobis ipsum” principem apostolorum et eius vicarios firmos apud 
Dominum esse patr-[onos].’ Et sicut nostra est imperialis terrena 
potencia, eius sanctam Romanam ecclesiam decrevimus ve-[neranter]! 
honorare, et amplius quam nostrum imperium et terrenum tronum, 
sedem sacratissimam beati Petri g[loriose]’ exaltare, tribuentes ei 
potestatem et glorie dignitatem atque vigorem et honorificen-[ciam]! 
imperialem. Atque decernentes sanctimus ut principatum teneat tam 
super quatuor [pre-]cipuas’ sedes, scilicet Antiochenam, Alexandri- 
nam, Constantinopolitanam et Jerosolomitanam, quam eciam super 
omnes in universo orbe terrarum Dei ecclesias. Et pontifex, qui pro 
tempore ipsius sacrosancte Romane ecclesie extiterit, celsior et 
princeps cunctis sacerdotibus tocius mundi existat, et eius judicio 
queque ad cultum Dei vel fidei Christianorum stabilitatem procu- 
randa fuerint, disponant. Justum quippe est ut ibi lex sancta caput 
teneat principatus, ubi sanctarum legum institutor, Salvator noster, 
beatum Petrum apostolatus obtinere” precepit cathedram, ubi et 
crucis patibulum sustinens, beate mortis sumpsit poculum, et 
Domini imitator apparuit. Et ibi gentes pro Christi nominis confes- 
sione colla flectant, ubi eorum doctor beatus Paulus apostolus, pro 
Christo extenso collo, martirio coronatus est; illic usque in finem 
querant doctorem, ubi sanctum doctoris quiescit corpus, et ibi proni 
ac humiliati celestis regis Dei Salvatoris nostri Jhesu Christi famu- 
lentur officio, ubi superbi terreni regis® serviebant imperio. Interea 
nosse volumus omnem populum universarum gencium ac nacionum 
per totum orbem terrarum construxisse nos intra palacium nostrum 
Lateranense eidem Salvatori nostro Domino Deo Jhesu Christo 
ecclesiam a fundamentis cum baptisterio, et duodecim nos sciatis de 
eius fundamentis secundum numerum xii apostolorum cophinos 
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lished now and in future and in all past times, may grace, peace, love, 
joy, long-suffering from God the Father Omnipotent and from Jesus 
Christ his Son and the Holy Spirit be with you all. 

After I perceived that I was purified by threefold immersion in the 
water of salvation according to the instructions of blessed Silvester, 
and cleansed from all filth of leprosy through the mediation of the 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul, we together with all the governors 
and the whole senate, the nobles also and the whole population 
subject to the glory of the Roman empire judged it expedient that, 
just as blessed Peter is seen to have been established as the vicar of the 
Son of God upon earth, so also the pontiffs, who successively act as 
vicars of the prince of apostles himself, should hold the power of the 
principality on a greater scale than the earthly mildness of our 
imperial serenity is seen to have, power that has been conceded by us 
and our empire, who choose that the prince of apostles himself and 
his vicars should be powerful advocates for us with the Lord. And we 
have decided to honour reverently his holy Roman church, just as 
our own imperial earthly power [is honoured], and gloriously to exalt 
the most sacred see of blessed Peter higher than our empire and 
earthly throne, granting it power and great glory and strength and 
imperial honour. And we have decreed and sanctioned that it should 
hold sway over the four principal sees of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Constantinople and Jerusalem, and also over all churches of God in 
the world. And the pope who is for the time being head of the holy 
Roman church itself ranks higher and is supreme ruler over all priests 
in the whole world, and by his judgment let everything that must be 
taken care of for the worship of God or the stability of the Christian 
faith be decided. It is surely right that the Sacred Law should have the 
chief seat of its principality in that place where the founder of the 
Sacred Laws, our Saviour, ordained that blessed Péter should have 
the throne of his apostolate, and where he endured crucifixion, and 
took the cup of a blessed death, and was seen to be following in the 
footsteps of the Lord. And there let all nations bow their necks in 
confession of the name of Christ, where their teacher blessed Paul the 
apostle held out his neck for Christ, and won the crown of 
martyrdom. There let them seek their teacher right to the end of time, 
where the holy body of the teacher rests, and there prostrate and in 
humility let them do service to the heavenly king, God, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, where they used to serve the empire of a proud, earthly 
monarch. 

Meanwhile we wish all the people and all the nations and tribes 


| throughout the whole world to know that we have constructed a 


church from the foundations together with a baptistery within our 
Lateran palace to the same Saviour our Lord Jesus Christ, and I wish 
you to know that we have carried on our own shoulders twelve 
baskets laden with earth from its foundation corresponding to the 
number of the twelve apostles. We decree that this holy church be 
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terra’ onustatos propriis humeris asportasse. Quam sacrosanctam 
ecclesiam | caput et verticem moncium omnium ecclesiarum universo 
orbe terrarum coli, dici, venerari et predicari sanximus,’ sicut per 
alia” nostra imperialia decreta statuimus. Construximus itaque 
ecclesias beatorum Petri et Pauli primorum apostolorum, quas 
argento et auro locupletavimus, ubi et sacratissima eorum corpora 
cum magno honore recondentes, thecas ipsorum ex electro, cui nulla 
prevalent elementorum, construximus, et crucem ex auro purissimo 
et gemmis preciosis per singulas eorum thecas posuimus, et clavis 
aureis texuimus. Quibus pro concinnacione luminariorum posses- 
siones et predia contulimus, et rebus diversis eas ditavimus, et per 
nostras imperialium jussionum sacras literas tam in oriente quam in 
occidente vel eciam septentrionali plaga et meridiana, videlicet in 
Judea, Grecia, Asia, Tracia, Affrica et Italia et diversis insulis 
nostram largitatem concessimus ea prorsus racione ut per manus 
beatissimi patris nostri Silvestri pontificis successorumque eius 
omnia disponantur. Gaudeat enim una nobiscum omnis populus et 
gencium naciones in universo orbe terrarum, exhortantes omnes ut 
Deo nostro et Salvatori Christo immensas una nobiscum referant 
gracias, quoniam ipse Deus in celis desuper et in terra deorsum qui 
nos per suos sanctos visitans apostolos, sacrum baptismatis 
sacramentum percipere et corporis sanitate dignos* effecit. Pro quo 
concedimus ipsis sanctis apostolis dominis beatissimis Petro et Paulo 
et per eos eciam beato Silvestro patri nostro summo pontifici et 
universali’ urbis Rome pape et omnibus eius successoribus 
pontificibus qui usque in finem mundi in sede beati Petri erunt sessuri 
| [at-]que’ de presenti contradimus palacium imperii nostri Latera- 
nense, quod omnibus in toto or-[be]' terrarum prefertur atque precellit 
palaciis. Deinde diadema, videlicet coronam cap[iltis’ nostri, simulque 
frigium, necnon et superhumerale, videlicet lorum quod imperiale 
asso-[let]’ collum circumdare, verum eciam et clamidem purpuream et 
tunicam coccineam [et]/ omnia imperialia indumenta seu eciam 


dignitatem imperialem presidencium equitum, conferentes eciam et — 


imperialia sceptra” simul et conta atque signa, baltheum et diversa 


ornamenta imperialia et omnem processionem imperialis culminis et . 
gloriam” potestatis nostre. Viris enim reverendissimis clericis in © 


diversis ordinibus eidem sacrosancte Romane ecclesie servientibus 


illud culmen, singularitatem, potenciam et precellenciam habere 
sanximus, Cuius amplissimus noster senatus videtur gloria adornari, 95 
id est patricios atque consules effici, necnon et ceteris dignitatibus 


imperialibus eos promulgantes decorari. Et sicut imperialem 
miliciam, ita et clerum sancte Romane ecclesie ornari decernimus. Et 


quemadmodum imperialis potencia diversis, cubiculariorum nempe . 
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venerated, spoken of, revered and praised as the head and mountain 
peak of all churches in the whole world, just as we have established 
by our other imperial decrees. Likewise we have built the churches of 
blessed Peter and Paul, first among the apostles, which we have 
enriched with silver and gold. And there we have buried their most 
sacred bodies with great honour, constructing their tombs from 
electrum, strongest of the metals. We also made a cross of very pure 
gold and precious stones and placed it between their coffins, and we 
joined it together with golden nails. We have contributed properties 
and estates for the placing of lamps before them, and we endowed 
them with various gifts, and through our sacred letters of imperial 
commands we gave large contributions in the East as well as in the 
West, and also in the Northern and Southern regions, that is to say in 
Judea, Greece, Asia, Thrace, Africa, Italy and various islands, under 
the condition that everything will be distributed by the hands of the 
most blessed our father Pope Silvester and his successors. 

Let all the nations rejoice along with us and all the peoples of the 
earth in the whole universe, exhorting everyone to render boundless 
thanks to our God and Saviour Christ along with us, since he is God 
in the heavens above and in the earth below, who visited us through 
his holy apostles, and made us worthy to receive the holy sacrament 
of baptism and to deserve bodily health. In return for this we grant to 
the holy apostles themselves the most blessed lords Peter and Paul, 
and through them also to blessed Silvester our father supreme pontiff 
and universal pope of the city of Rome and to all his successors as 
popes, who will sit upon the throne of blessed Peter right up to the 
end of the world, and at present we hand over our imperial Lateran 
palace, which is superior to and excels all palaces in the whole world, 
and then the diadem, that is to say the crown from off our own head 
and also the mitre and the superhumerale, that is to say the stole 
which usually goes round the imperial neck, and also the purple 
Cloak and the scarlet tunic and all the imperial vestments and also the 
distinction of the imperial cavalry guard, conferring also the imperial 
sceptres and staffs and banners, the baldric and various imperial 
ornaments, and the whole procession of imperial grandeur and the 
glory of our power. For we have solemnly passed a decree for the 
most reverend clergy serving the same sacred Roman church in their 
various orders to have that high rank and distinction, power and 
preeminence, with the glory of which our most excellent senate is 
seen to be adorned, that is to be made patricians and consuls, and 


_also declaring them to be adorned with all other imperial dignities. 


And we have decided that the clergy of the holy Roman church will 
be distinguished in the same way as the imperial army. And just as 


_ the imperial power is adorned with various offices, such as that of the 


gentlemen of the bed-chamber and of doorkeepers and guards, we 
wish the holy Roman church to be similarly adorned, and in order 
that the glory of the papacy may shine forth most brightly, we decree 
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et ostiariorum atque excubiorum, ornatur officiis”, ita et sanctam 
Romanam ecclesiam decorari volumus, et ut amplissime* decus 
pontificale prefulgeat, decernimus et hoc ut clerici e1usdem sancte 
Romane ecclesie mapulis et lintheaminibus, id est candidissimo 
colore, | eorum equos decorari et ita equitari. Et sicut noster senatus 
calciamentis utitur cum udonibus, id est candido linthiamine 
illustrari, ut sic’ celestia, [sicut terrena]’ ad laudem Dei decorentur. 
Pre omnibus autem licenciam tribuentes ipsi sanctissimo presul, 
patri Silvestro urbis Romane episcopo et pape et omnibus, qui post 
eum in successum perpetuis temporibus advenerint, beatissimis 
pontificibus pro honore et gloria Dei nostri et in eandem magnam 
ecclesiam catholicam et apostolicam, ex nostro indictu, quem 
placatus proprio consilio” clericare voluerit et in numero religio- 
sorum clericorum connumerare, nullum ex omnibus presumentem” 
superbe agere. Decernimus itaque et hoc ut isdem venerabilis pater 
noster Silvester summus pontifex et omnes eius successores 
pontifices dyademate, videlicet coronam quam ex capite nostro ilh 
concessimus ex auro purissimo et gemmis preciosis, uti debeant et 
eorum capiti ad laudem Dei pro honore beati Petri gestare. Ipse vero 
beatissimus papa super coronam clericatus quam gerit ad gloriam 
beati Petri omnino ex auro non est passus uti corona, frig1um ergo 
candido nitore splendidum, resurreccionem Dominicam designans, 
eius sacratissimo vertici manibus nostris imposuimus, et tenentes 
frenum equi eius ipsius reverencia beati Petri statoris offic1um ili 
exhibuimus, statuentes eodem frigio omnes eius successores singu- 
lariter uti in processionibus ad imitacionem imperii, unde ut non 
pontificalis apex vilescat, sed magis amplius quam terreni imperil 
dignitas et glorie potencia decoretur. Ecce palacium nostrum, ut 
prelatum est, Rome urbis et omnis Italie seu occidentalium regionum 
provincias, loca et civitates sepefato beatissimo pontifici patri nostro 
Silvestro universali pape contradentes atque relinquentes, vel 
successorum ipsius pontificum potestati et dicioni, firma imperial 
censura per hanc nostram divalem | sacram dacionem et pragmaticum 
constitutum decernimus disponendum, ac juri“ s[ancte]’ Romane 
ecclesie permanendum. Unde congrue perspeximus nostrum 
imperium et regni p[otestatem]’ orientalibus transferri ac trans- 
mutare regionibus et in Bizancie pro-[vincia}’ in optimo loco nomini 
nostro civitatem edificari et nostrum illic constitui imperi-[um],’ 
quoniam ubi principatus sacerdotum et Christiane religionis caput 
ab imperatore celest[i]’ “’ constitutum est, justum non est ut illic 
imperator terrenus habeat potestatem. Hec vero omnia per hanc 
nostram imperialem sanccionem et imperialia divalia decreta 
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this also that the horses of the clerics of the same holy Roman church 
will be adorned with cloths and linen caparisons to match the clerics, 
that is to say of brilliant white, and will be ridden like this. And just as 
our senate wears shoes with socks, that is to say embellished with 
white linen, so let celestial objects be decorated in the same way as 
things earthly to the glory of God. Granting by our edict authority 
over all to the most holy priest our father Silvester bishop and pope 
of the city of Rome and to all the most blessed pontiffs who will come 
after him in succession for evermore to the honour and glory of our 
God and for the same great catholic and apostolic church tranquilly 
to appoint as clergy and to enrol in the number of religious clerics 
whom he wishes by his own decision, with none of them presuming to 
act arrogantly. Therefore we decreed this also, namely that the same 
venerable our father Silvester supreme pontiff and all his successors 
as pontiffs should use the diadem or crown made of very pure gold 
and precious gems, which we have granted to them from our own 
head, and to wear it on their heads to the glory of God in honour of 
blessed Peter. But the most blessed pope himself could not endure to 
wear a crown completely made of gold over his clerical crown that he 
wears to the glory of blessed Peter. Therefore we placed a mitre 
resplendent with brilliant white, representing the resurrection of our 
Lord, on his most sacred head with our own hands, and we 
performed the office of attendant, holding his horse’s bridle out of 
reverence for blessed Peter himself, and decreeing that all his 
succesors in turn should use the same mitre in processions in 
imitation of the empire. So in order that the lofty position of the 
papacy should not be diminished, but that the dignity and power of 
its glory might be enhanced more richly than that of the earthly 
empire, behold, we have handed over and bequeathed our palace, as 
was mentioned before, in the city of Rome and all the provinces, 
places and cities of Italy and the western regions to the oft- 
mentioned most blessed pontiff our father Silvester, universal pope, 
or to the power and authority of his successors as pontiffs, by a firm 
imperial edict through this our imperial sacred donation and 
pragmatic sanction, decreeing that these are to be transferred to and 
remain within the jurisdiction of the holy Roman church. So 
correspondingly we have decided that our empire and the power of 
our kingdom should be transferred and changed over to eastern 

regions, and a city should be built to our name on the best site in the 

province of Byzantium, and our empire should be established there, 

since it is not right that the earthly emperor should hold sway in the 

place where the principate of priests and the head of the Christian 

religion has been established by the celestial Emperor. All these 

measures we establish and confirm through this our imperial 

sanction and imperial, divine decrees, and we had decreed that they 

must remain right to the end of the world unimpaired and unaltered. 

Therefore in the presence of the living God who has ordained that we 
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statuimus,” atque confirmamus et usque in finem mundi illibata et 
inconcussa permanenda decrevimus. Unde coram Deo vivo qui nos 
regnare precepit et coram terribili e1us judicio obtestamur quod hoc 
nostrum imperiale constitutum omnes nostros successores impera- 
tores vel cunctos optimates, satrapas eciam et amplissimum senatum 
et universum populum in toto orbe terrarum nunc” et in posterum 
cunctis retro temporibus imperio nostro subjacentem arctet et 
alliget, et nulli eorum quoquomodo licere hec, que a | nobis imperiali 
sanccione sacrosancte Romane ecclesie vel eius omnibus pontificibus 
concessa sunt, refragari vel in quoquam convelli. Si quis autem quod 
nos decrevimus intemerator aut contemptor extiterit, eternis con- 
dempnacionibus subjaceat innodatus, et sanctos Dei apostolorum 
principes Petrum et Paulum sibi in presenti et in futura vita senciat 
contrarios atque inferiori%’ inferno dampnatus, cum Diabolo et 
omnibus deficiat impiis in eternum.”” Amen. Huius vero imperialis 
nostri decreti paginam propris manibus roborantes, super 
venerandum corpus beati Petri principis apostolorum posuimus. 
Ibique eidem Dei apostolo spondentes nos cuncta hec inviolabiliter 
observare et  cunctis nostris successoribus imperatoribus 
conservanda mandatis relinqui beatisstmo patri nostro Silvestro 
summo pontifici et universali pape elusque per eum cunctis 
successoribus pontificibus, Domino Deo et Salvatore nostro 
annuente, tradidimus perenniter atque feliciter possidenda.” 
Imperialis divinitas vos conservet per multos annos, Sanctissim1 ac 
beatissimi patres. Datum Ro[mlJe’ sub die kalendarum aprilium 
domino nostro Flavio Constantino Augusto regnante. Testibus 
Quarto et Gallicano clarissimis viris consulibus et cetera. 
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De successione Magni Constantini et 
interfeccione Maxencii ac eciam conversione 
Sancte Katerine 


Eusebius: 


Igitur Constantinus, ex Helena Constancii concubina genitus, anno 
domini tricentesimo 1x° pervasit imperium, et regnavit annis xxx1 cum 
mensibus decem. Qui statim post mortem patris animo totum imperii 
invadendi, collectis Gallorum et quotquot Britonum habere potuit, 
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should reign, and before his fearful judgment [seat] we swear that this 
our imperial decree restricts and binds all our successors as emperors 
or all nobles and also governors and the most noble senate and all 
people in the whole world subject to our empire now and in future 
and in all past times, and none of them is permitted in any way 
whatsoever to repeal or distort in any detail the privileges which have 
been granted by us through imperial sanction to the holy Roman 
church or all its pontiffs. If anyone violates or scorns our decrees, let 
him lie ensnared in eternal damnation, and let him feel the hostility of 
the saints of God, the princes of the apostles, Peter and Paul, in his 
present and future life, and let him be damned to the nether regions 
of Hell, and waste away in company with the Devil and all the 
ungodly for all eternity. Amen. 

We validate the page of this our imperial decree with our own 
hands, placing it above the venerable body of blessed Peter the prince 
of the apostles. And there we have pledged our word to the same 
apostle of God that we would observe all these ordinances 
inviolably, and that the observance of these instructions is 
bequeathed to all our successors as emperor, and we have handed 
them over to the most blessed our father Silvester supreme pontiff 
and universal pope and through him to all his successors as pontiffs 
with the consent of the Lord God our Saviour as possessions to be 
enjoyed for ever. May the imperial divinity preserve you throughout 
many years, most holy and blessed fathers. 

Given at Rome on | April during the reign of our Lord Flavius 
Constantine Augustus. Witnessed by Quartus and Gallicanus 
illustrious consuls etc. 


49 


The succession of Constantine the Great and 
the killing of Maxentius; and also the conversion 
of St Catherine 


Eusebius says: 


So Constantine the son of Constantius’s mistress Helena seized the 
throne in 309, and reigned for thirty-one years and ten months. 
Immediately after the death of his father he gathered together all the 
Gauls and Britons that he could, and set off for Italy with the 
intention of seizing the whole empire. Meanwhile a revolt had broken 
out at Rome, and the power of the Pretorians proclaimed Maxentius 
son of Maximian as Augustus. 
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versus Italiam profectus est. Interim, excitato Rome tumultu, pretoria 
potestas* Maxencium Maximiani filium Augustum nuncupavit. 


<Anno domini ccc™ x° passa est beata Lucia tempore Maxencii et 
viii anno post hoc obiit Alexius Peregrinus de quo mira leguntur.> 

Ob quod maxima inter Constantinum et Maxencium oborta 
simultate, Constantinus non destitit donec Maxencium interfecit, 
sub quo passa est gloriosa virgo Katerina. Cuius admirabilem con- 
versionem paucis, ut estimo, manifestam, dignum duxi presenti 
scripto annotare. Cum ergo Katerina virgo pulcherima quondam 
Costi regis infidelis unica filia et heres, post mortem patris adhuc 
pagana resideret’ in civitate Alexandrina xiv, ut dicitur, annorum, 
cumque nobilis esset et forma elegantissima et a quamplurimis 
regum nobilium filiis in uxorem peteretur, utpote quia ad ipsam 
devolutum fuerat regnum cum tota hereditate paterna, | [in tantum]‘ 
studio philosophie operam dabat ut quasi nichil aliud meditari 
videretur. Erat utique [sapiencila‘ preclara, eloquencia facunda et, ut 
premisimus, incomparabili pulcritudine decorata. [Cumque] 
propinqui eius cum matre regina, que fuit Christiana, licet occulta 
propter imminentis perse-[cucio-]nis° metum, eam ad hoc | invitarent 
ut videlicet alicui nobili secundum suam voluntatem [matri-]monio‘ 
jungeretur, ne absque liberis decederet et sic regnum paternum quod 
sibi jure hereditario [debe-]batur® ad extraneos devolveretur, ipsa 
amore philosophie virum recusans, eorum votis [et]° consiliis nulla- 
tenus annuebat, sed cum nimis infestaretur ab eis, volens sub- 
terfugium invenire, talia eis responsa dabat dicens: ‘Si vultis ut vestris 
acquiescam consiliis, talem virum inveniatis qui michi in hiis quatuor 
equepolleat, in quibus me excellere asseritis, videlicet in nobilitate, 
pulcritudine, sapiencia et opulencia. Dicitis, inquam, me generosam 
prosapia, pulcritudine speciosam, sapiencia ac eloquencia preclaram 
et diviciis opulentam. Et ideo si michi consimilem in hiis omnibus 
inveneritis ut michi in sponsum copuletur conjugalem, prebeo 
assensum.’ Quibus contradicentibus quod impossibile foret talem 
invenire virum qui sibi in omnibus supradictis equipollere posset, 
nichilominus’ tamen filius’ imperatoris Romani qui ipsam libenter in 
uxorem reciperet et aliorum magnorum regum filii invenirentur, qui 
licet non tanta sapiencia et eloquencia cum ipsa equepollerent, tamen 
in nobilitate et potencia et eciam diviciarum copia ipsam in tantum 
excederent quod de quocumque eorum posset optime contentari. 
Katerina immobiliter respondebat quod non erat in hoc seculo vir 
tante excellencie vel dignitatis quod in eius conjugium consentiret, si 
in modico deficeret condicio aliqua de predictis. Mater autem eius 


videns eam non posse flecti suasionibus ac precibus quibuscumque, | 


cogitavit eam ducere ad quendam reclusum Christicolam -et 
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(Blessed Lucy suffered martyrdom in 310 in the reign of Maxentius, 
and eight years after that died Alexius Peregrinus about whose 
wonderful deeds we read.) 

Because of this [proclamation] very great enmity arose between 
Constantine and Maxentius, and Constantine did not rest till he had 
killed Maxentius. 

In his reign was martyred the glorious virgin Catherine. I have 
considered that 1t would be worthwhile to add to the present work an 
account of her marvellous conversion, which J think is known to only 
a few people. Catherine was a beautiful young girl, the only daughter 
of the late heathen king Costus and heiress to her father after his 
death. She was still heathen, living in the city of Alexandria, fourteen 
years old, it is said. Since she was nobly born and of handsome 
appearance, her hand was sought in marriage by innumerable sons of 
noble kings, chiefly because she had fallen heir to the kingdom 
together with her father’s whole estate. She devoted so much effort to 
the study of philosophy that she seemed to think about nothing else. 
She was at any rate outstanding in wisdom, eloquent of speech and, 
as we have previously stated, adorned with incomparable beauty. 
Her relatives along with her mother the queen (who was a Christian, 
although secretly because she was afraid of the threat of persecution) 
invited her to marry some nobleman of her own choice, in order that 
she might not die childless, in which case her father’s kingdom, which 
was her due by hereditary right, would pass to strangers. But she 
refused to have a husband because of her love of philosophy, and did 
not give any heed to their entreaties and advice. When they pestered 
her too much, she took refuge in subterfuge, and gave them the 
following answer, saying: ‘If you wish me to acquiesce in your plans, 
find me a husband who is my equal in these four qualities in which 
you claim that I excel, namely in nobility, beauty, wisdom and 
wealth. You claim, I say, that I am of noble descent, of beautiful 
appearance, outstanding in wisdom and eloquence and endowed 
with riches. If you find someone exactly my equal in all these respects, 
I give my consent that he should be joined to me in matrimonial 
union.’ They answered that it would be impossible to find such a man 
that could be her equal in all the above mentioned ways. In spite of 
this however a son of the Roman emperor and sons of other great 
kings, who would gladly have her as their wife, would be found. 
Although they would not be her equal in wisdom and eloquence, they 
would however surpass her in nobility, power and also profusion of 
riches so that she could be well satisfied with any one of them. 
Catherine unwaveringly replied that there was not a man in this 
present age of such excellence or position that she would consent to 
marry him, if any of the aforementioned conditions were in the 
smallest degree unsatisfied. | 
_ Her mother, seeing that she could not be swayed by any arguments 
or entreaties whatsoever, decided to take her to a certain Christian 
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heremitam carissimum servum Dei, qui non longe a civitate 
Alexandrina in cella clausus Domino serviebat, virum utique magne 
perfeccionis et boni consilii ad quem quandoque cum ipsa 
perrexerat, et ipsum prudentem ex suis sermonibus deprehenderat, 
scilicet ut eius consilio super hoc negocio uteretur. Quod cum filie 
diceret, humiliter matri consensit. 


50 


Quomodo Katerina instructa per heremitam 
recepit ab eo imaginem Marie 


Statuta igitur die accedunt mater et filia ad cellam viri Dei cum 
decenti et honesta comitiva, et ut ipse Katerine tribuat salubre 
consilium obnixius rogat. Exposito itaque* negocio super quo 
consilium requirebat, vir sanctus respondit quod bonum et utile 
consilium erat propter multa vitanda pericula ut ipsa sponsum 
acciperet, quia qualem ipsa petebat minime inter mortales reperiri 
posset. Vere tamen dixit quod ipse quendam virum cognosceret 
preclarissimum, Katerine in omnibus istis predictis et multis aliis 
incomparabiliter excedentem. Cuius speciositas solis et lune 
splendorem excedit. Cuius sapiencia non solum mortales verum 
eciam ipse intelligencie immortales instruuntur et gubernantur. 
Cuius opes indesinenter? distribuuntur et numquam deficiunt. Cuius 
curiositas enarrari non potest. Cum hec et alia plura de eo loqueretur 
heremita, Katerina, mente | consternata et facie in varia mutata, quasi 
quadam incredibili dulcedine absorpta, non in promptu | habebat, 
quid viro Dei ad hec responderet. Quod ipse placito advertens, 
m{atri]© eius signavit ut se aliquantulum absentaret. Quo facto 
remans-[it]° sola Katerina ad fenestram cum heremita, secum diucius 
disputans et [dis-]serens‘ de premissis. Cumque finaliter quereret 
cuius iste de quo loqueretur filius esset, respondit ille: “Virginis’, 
inquit ‘filius, que tante dignitatis et gloriositatis extitit ut ad con- 
sorcium mereretur immortalium in anima pariter et corpore assum1 
et stola immortalitatis indui.’ Cui Katerina: ‘Possemne’, inquit, 
‘hunc juvenem videre de quo michi tot et tanta prefaris?’ ‘Posses’, 
inquit, ‘et vere possés, si meis utique consiliis acquiesceres.’ At illa: 
‘Cum te video virum prudentem et gravem, idcirco tuis dictis fidem 
adhibens, parata sum quicquid consuleris adimplere, dummodo 
hunc dulcem juvenem, de quo tam placida loqueris, merear intueri.’ 
Tunc vir Dei repletus gaudio commendavit sibi quandam parvam 
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recluse and hermit, a beloved servant of God, who served the Lord 
enclosed in a cell not far from the city of Alexandria. He was a man of 
great perfection and good counsel. Catherine’s mother had some- 
times gone to see him with Catherine, and had found him prudent in 
his conversation, so that naturally she would have recourse to his 
advice on this matter. When she said this to her daughter, she meekly 
gave her consent to her mother. 


50 


How Catherine was instructed by the hermit 
and received from him a likeness of the Virgin Mary 


So on the appointed day the mother and daughter went to the cell of 
the man of God with a suitable and respectable retinue. And she 
entreated him earnestly that he would give Catherine sound advice. 
So when her mother had explained the matter on which she wished to 
have advice, the saintly man replied that it would be a good and 
useful plan, in order to avoid many dangers, that she should become 
betrothed, because it was impossible that the kind of husband she 
was looking for should be found among mortals. In fact however, he 
said, he knew a certain very distinguished man incomparably 
superior to Catherine in all those aforementioned qualities and in 
many others besides. His beauty outshines the brilliance of sun and 
moon, and by his wisdom not only mortal but immortal intelligences 
are instructed and governed, and his wealth is distributed endlessly, 
and never runs out. His loving care is beyond description. When the 
hermit spoke these and many other words about him, Catherine’s 
mind was in turmoil, and a variety of expressions flitted across her 
face, as if she was absorbed in some incredible sweetness. She was ata 
loss as to what reply to make to these words of the man of God. The 
hermit himself noticed this with pleasure, and indicated to her 
mother that she should withdraw for a short time. 

Then Catherine remained alone at the window with the hermit, 
arguing and discussing the aforesaid with him at greater length. And 
when she finally asked whose son the man was, about whom he was 
speaking, he replied: ‘He is the son of a Virgin, who was possessed of 
such majesty and gloriousness that she was worthy to be taken up to 
join the company of the immortals and to put on the robe of 
immortality in both body and soul alike.’ Catherine said: ‘Would it 
be possible for me to see this young man whose many great qualities 
you are describing?’ “You could’, he said, ‘you really could, provided 
you agree to follow my advice.’ But she replied: ‘Since I see that you 
are a sensible and serious man, I have faith in your words, and I am 
ready to act on your advice, provided that I am good enough to gaze 
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tabulam, in qua depicta fuit imago Virginis gloriose, filtum tenentis 
in bracchiis, mire pulcritudinis“, sub cuius pedibus erat scriptum: 


Consequenter ait heremita: ‘Hec clarissima tabula est imago Matris 
et Filii, de quo tot et tanta narravi. Accipe igitur tecum»domum, et 
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Letare, puerpera, 

leta puerperio, 

cuius plena viscera 
fecundantur filio. 
Lacte fluunt ubera 
cum pudoris lilio. 
Membra foves tenera, 
Virgo, lacte proprio. 


Gratis me curis illigo, 
dum natum tuum diligo. 
In hos usus cor colligo, 
nec sino vagari. 

Nil valet hoc quod eligo 
dulcius amari. 


O homo, considera 
revocans memorie 
quanta sunt hec opera 
superne clemencie. 
Ne desperes venie, 

si multum peccaveris, 
ubi tot insignia 
caritatis videris. 


Inspectis eius dotibus, 
amoris trahor motibus. 
Idcirco me virtutibus 
accingo votivis, 

et elusdem nutibus 
perfruar furtivis. 


Sub matris presidio 
fuge causa venie, 
nam tenet in gremio 
fontem indulgencie. 
Hanc saluta sepius 
cum spei fiducia 
dicens flexis genibus: 
‘Ave, plena gracia.’ 


Intendo mentis aciem 
in eius pulcram faciem. 
Ut ex ea me saciem, 
intus incalesco. 

Ut solvit sol glaciem, 
sic totus liquesco. 
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upon this sweet young man about whom you speak such pleasing 
words.’ Then the man of God was filled with joy and entrusted to her 
a certain small picture of amazing beauty, in which was depicted the 
likeness of the glorious Virgin, holding her son in her arms, and 
under her feet was inscribed: 


Rejoice, you who have given birth, 
joyful in childbearing, 

whose full womb 

is burdened with a son. 

Your breasts flow with milk, 

with the lily of modesty. 

You nurture the tender frame, 
Virgin, with your own milk. 


Pleasing are the cares I bind myself to, 
while loving your son. 

I collect my heart for this purpose, 
nor do [ allow it to stray. 

There is nothing sweeter to be loved 
than this that I choose. 


Oh man, recall to memory 
and consider 

how great are those works 
of divine mercy. 

Do not despair of pardon, 
if you have sinned greatly, 
when you see 

so many signs of love. 


Now that I have examined its delights, 
Iam drawn by feelings of love. 

So I clothe myself in the virtues 

[have prayed for, 

and I shall enjoy 

its secret nods. 


Under the mother’s protection 
flee for the sake of pardon, 

for she holds at her breast 

the fountainhead of indulgence. 
Greet her often 

with the confidence of hope, 
saying on bended knee: 

‘Hail, Mary, full of grace.’ 


I direct my mind’s eye 

towards her beautiful face. 

I burn within myself 

to satisfy myself from her. 

As the sun melts ice, 

so lam entirely turned to water. 
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ora quam intencius poteris. Et hoc sero intra cubiculum tuum, 
clausoque super te ostio, devote ipsam Dominam, cuius est hec imago 
que et Maria nuncupatur, precare ut sua curialitate et misericordia 
tibi filium suum dignetur ostendere. Credo enim firmiter et fateor 
indubitanter quod si fideliter et devote hanc cum instancia postu- 
laveris, voto tuo non frauderis, sed exaudiet te et ostendet tibi quem 
tam | anhelo cunctamine’ desiderat anima tua.’ Katerina vero lecior 
effecta, acceptam tabulam sub clamide occultavit et, valefacto viro 
Dei, cum matre domum reversa est. 


e P;cuntamine C 


51 


Quomodo apparuit ei in sompnis Maria cum filio 
et de alterutro inter eos dialogo 


Nocte vero superveniente, cum se oracioni’ coram matre Dei dedisset, 
et epithalamu scriptura tabule sibi predulcesceret, et diu cum 
lacrimis Virginem misericordie matrem, utinam suum in hac parte 
desiderium compleret pre- | [caretur],” cepit aliquantulum obdor- 
mire. Et ecce Regina Celi cum immenso lumine apparuit, [brach-Jiis’ 

tenens filium pulcherimum, faciem versus matrem et dorsum versus 
Katerinam [preten-]dentem.? Cumque Katerina, ut sibi videbatur, 
girans se vellet aliquantulum faciem [pueri]’ contemplari, vertebat se 
ad aliam partem. Et dum Katerina se ad illam partem verteret, 

[puer]’ econverso ad aliam itidem partem vultum inclinabat ita ut 
nulla arte fa-[ci-Jem? eius intendere posset. Estimabat autem illum ex 
nimia speciositate posteriorum, et ex aurea fulvedine cincinnorum 
incredibilis esse pulcritudinis et facie graciosum. Quem statim 
audiebat matrem in hec verba alloquentem: ‘Filine, vides Katerinam, 

quam pulcra est?’ Cui filius: “Ymmo tam feda est quod eam respicere 
non possum.’ Et mater: ‘Anne sapiens est et eloquens?’ Filius: ‘Fatua 
est et elinguis, nec aliquam intelligens veritatem, et ideo secum effari 
dedignor.’ Mater: “Verumne, fili, videtur tibi nobilis et generosa?’ 
Filius: “Ymmo ignobilis et vilissima ita quod non est digna discalciare 
unam de pedissecis tuis.’ Mater: “Ut asserit, ecce dives et opulenta est 
valde.’ Filius: ‘Et si asserit se ditem et locupletem et nullo egentem, 


ego tamen dico eam fore miseram et miserabilem, cecam, nudam et. 


pauperem. Unde quamdiu fuerit in tali statu, nullo precio potest 


suum desiderium optinere ut meam faciem videat, quia indigna est.” 
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Then the hermit said: “This famous picture is the likeness of the 
Mother and Son, about whom I have told you so many great stories. 
So take it home with you, and pray as devotedly as you can; and this 
evening in your bedroom with the door shut behind you pray with 
devotion to the Lady whose picture this is, and who is called Mary. 
Pray that she will condescend to show her son to you out of her 
courtesy and compassion. For I firmly believe, and I declare without 
hesitation that if you ask her faithfully and devotedly, and keep at it, 
you will not be cheated of your prayer, but she will hear you and 
show you him whom your soul longs for with such breathless 
hesitation.’ Catherine rejoiced greatly, and took the picture and hid it 
under her cloak. Bidding the man of God farewell, she returned 
home with her mother. 


51 


How Mary appeared to her in her sleep along with her son, 
and the conversation they had with each other 


When night came on, she gave herself over to prayer before [the 
image of] the Mother of God, and the nuptial song inscribed on the 
picture was becoming very sweet to her. For a long time she prayed in 
tears to the Virgin, mother of mercy, that she would fulfil her desire 
in this respect. Then she began to fall asleep for some little time, and 
behold, the Queen of Heaven appeared in a great blaze of light, 
holding her beautiful son in her arms, with his face turned towards 
his mother and his back towards Catherine. And since Catherine 
wished to gaze for some little time upon the boy’s face, she whirled 
round, as it seemed to her, and turned in that direction. And while 
Catherine was turning in one direction, so the boy contrariwise 
turned his face to the other side, so that she could not by any device 
look upon his face. She judged from the exceeding beauty of his back 
view and the golden blondness of his curly hair that he was 2 
unbelievable beauty and fair of face. 

Immediately she heard his mother addressing him thus: ‘My son, 
do not you see how beautiful Catherine is?’ Her son answered: ‘On 
the contrary, she is so foul that I cannot turn and look at her.’ And 
his mother said: ‘Is she not wise and eloquent?’ Her son said: ‘She is 
foolish and tongue-tied without any understanding of the truth, and 
so I scorn to converse with her.’ His mother said: ‘But, my son, does 
she not. seem to you noble and well-born?’ Her son said: ‘On the 
contrary she is so ignoble and low that she is not worthy to remove 


the shoes of your hand-maidens.’ His mother said: ‘Look! she is rich 


and and very wealthy, as she claims.’ Her son said: ‘And even if she 
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Ad hec mater intulit: ‘O dulcissime et amantissime fili, potestne illa 25 


aliquid facere ut tibi placeat et digna efficiatur videre, que tantum 
desiderat, tuum vultum gloriosum, precor te, dilecte fili, quatinus 
instruas eam, vel saltem michi matri tue dicas, si non ei loqui 
dignaris, quid facere posset ut efficiatur digna tua gratissima visione.’ 
<Cui filius>: ‘Non est fas, dulcissima mater, te in omnibus tuis 
peticionibus non exaudire. Vadat ad eum qui sibi de me et te hesterno 
die vera predicabat, et si eius utatur consilio, reveniat concito et 
manifesto me sibi et non ultra avertam faciem meam ab ea.’ His 
itaque dictis, disparuit visio, et Katerina experrecta in se reversa est, 
et admirans ultra modum de hiis que viderat, cum summo desiderio 
diem crastinum prestolata est ut perficere posset que in illa extasi 
didicerat et viderat. 


2 


Quomodo Katerina regenerata anulo fidei 
a Christo subarratur 


Mane itaque facto, sumptis secum honestis matronis, accessit ad 
cellulam viri Dei, et prostrata ad pedes eius cum lacrimis cepit ei 
certitudinem per ordinem enarrare, deprecans obnixius ut sibi 
consulere dignaretur quid ei foret agendum ut digna efficeretur 
videre illam faciem gracilosam quam tantum concupivit. Ille vero 
consolacione repletus, sibi exponere cepit misterium fidei Christiane 
ipsamque bene cathezisatam et instructam et lavacro regeneracionis* 
iniciatam ad propria remisit, exhortans eam sedulo ut in oracionibus 
perseveraret, et absque dubio mereretur videre quod optabat. Igitur 
Katerina, veste veteri deposita, et nova Christi decorata, gaudens 
domum reversa est. Ubi cum se nocte sequenti oracioni dedisset, 
paululum obdormivit et statim in extasi facta, vidit gloriosam 
matrem Dei venientem filiumque eius dulciter amplexantem et ei 
oscula geminantem et in sedili aurea reverenter se locantem, cul 
arridens filius faciem suam jocundam ad Katerinam dulciter 
convertebat. Ad cuius intuitum pre amore languens’ Katerina, 
liquefacta | est anima eius, et cadens sincopi, quasi mortua, ut sibi 
videbatur, jacebat. V[ir-]go° autem mater ipsam statim elevans 
comfortavit, et suum predulcem natum [alloquens]* exorsa est 
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claims to be rich and wealthy and wanting for nothing, nevertheless I 
say that she is wretched and pitiable, blind, naked and poor. For as 
long as she is in such a condition she cannot at any price obtain her 
desire to see my face, because she does not deserve to.’ At this his 
mother interposed: “Oh, sweet and loving son, is there anything that 
she can do to please you and to become worthy of seeing what she so 
much longs for, your glorious face? I beg you, beloved son, to instruct 
her, or at least to tell me your mother, if you do not condescend to 
talk to her, what she could do to become worthy of seeing your most 
gracious face.’ To her the son replied: ‘It is not right, sweetest mother, 
to refuse to listen to you in all your requests. Let her go to him who 
proclaimed the truth about you and me yesterday. And if she takes 
his advice, let her return quickly, and I shall reveal myself to her, and 
I shall no longer turn my face away from her.’ So at these words the 
vision vanished. Catherine woke up and returned to herself. She was 
amazed beyond measure at what she had seen, and she waited for the 
next day with the greatest longing, so that she could put into practice 
what she had learned and seen in that trance. 


DZ 


How Catherine was reborn and espoused 
by Christ with the ring of faith 


Therefore when it was morning, she took respectable matrons along 
with her, and went to the little cell of the man of God. Prostrating 
herself at his feet, she began with tears to recount in orderly fashion 
her conviction, beseeching him earnestly to be so good as to advise 
her as to what she should do in order to become worthy of seeing that 
gracious face which she so much desired. He was filled with com- 
passion, and began to explain the mystery of the Christian faith. He 
catechised her thoroughly, gave her instruction, initiated her by 
means of the baptism of regeneration, and then sent her back to her 
own place, exhorting her earnestly to persevere in her prayers, and 
she would undoubtedly earn the right to see what she desired. So 
Catherine laid aside her old garments, and returned home joyfully 
adorned with the new garment of Christ. After she had given herself 
over to prayer on the following night, she slept for a very short time 
and was immediately transported in ecstasy, and saw the glorious 
mother of God coming, sweetly embracing her son, kissing him over 
and over again, and placing him reverently on a golden chair. Her 
son smiled upon her, and sweetly turned his smiling face towards 
Catherine. Under his gaze Catherine was swooning with love, her 
soul melted within her, she fell in a faint, and lay as if dead, as it 
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dicens: ‘Fili carissime, placetne tibi nunc hec Katerina?’ Cui filius:4 
‘Ymmo, mater, plac-[et quia]° tamquam ex cornice nigra facta est 
velut candida columba, ex fatua facta [est sa-]piens® et docta, ex 
ignobili spectabilis et generosa, et ex paupere nimium lo-[cuple- 
]tata‘. Unde michi placet eam michi in sponsam assumere.’ Quod 
audiens Katerina pro-[cidit]* in faciem suam et ait: “Utinam ego 
indigna ancilla tua merear servorum tuorum pedes lavare.’ Tunc 
mater apprehendens manum eius dextram filio suo porrigebat 
dicens: ‘Anulo fidei tue subarra eam, et in perpetuam sponsam tibi 
assume.’ Quo dicto, Christus eam anulo aureo in quo erat gemma 
preciosissima subarravit, dicens mater utrisque: “Trado libens 
dextre® puerili,’ deinde maritans dextram virgineam collaterata 
manu. Ad quod Christus: “Ego accipiam te in sponsam perpetuam ita 
ut post me nullum alium admittes sponsum.’ Et hiis dictis Katerina 
evigilat, et in digito anulari quo Christus eam disponsaverat, reperit 
anulum preciosum. Unde ex tunc mundo et pompis eius renuncians 
sponso celesti firmiter adhesit. Que quidem xxii° sue etatis anno per 
gloriosam passionem mortem perdidit et vitam invenit. 
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Adhuc de Constantino, ducibus Traherio® 
et Octavio 


Eutropius: 


Eo tempore respublica per iv tuebatur imperatores, videlicet Con- 
stantinum et Maxencium Augustorum filios, Licintum et Maximinum 
novos homines. Constantinus quoque | post assumptum imperium 
anno quinto Maxencium vicit, Italiaque potitus est. Anno deinde 1x 
Maximino fortuita morte prevento, Licinium, cui soror eius Constan- 
cia nupta fuerat, navali terrestrique bello victum interficiens, totum 
optinuit imperii principatum. 


Anno regni sui x Rome Petri cathedra Sanctus Papa Silvester sedit, 
nacione Romanus, qui dictum imperatorem a lepra baptizando 
mundavit. Ex quo pacem deinceps accepit ecclesia, que secundum 


omnes historicos a tempore Neronis continua turbine persecucionis — 
laborabat, quamvis crudeliores ceteris decem annotentur. Nam ad 
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seemed to herself. The Virgin mother immediately lifted her up, 
comforted her and, addressing her sweet son, she began to speak: 
‘Dearest son, does this Catherine please you now?’ Her son answered 
her: ‘She does please me, mother, because she has become a white 
dove instead of a black crow. She has become wise and learned 
instead of witless, noble and well-born instead of ignoble, and 
exceedingly rich instead of poor. Therefore I consent to take her as 
my betrothed.’ Hearing this Catherine fell on her face and said: ‘Oh 
that I your unworthy handmaiden might be found good enough to 
wash the feet of your servants!’ Then his mother took her right hand 
and held it out to her son, saying: ‘Betroth her with the ring of your — 
faith, and take her as your betrothed for ever.’ After she said this, 
Christ betrothed her with a ring of gold in which was set a very 
precious stone. His mother said to both of them: ‘I hand you over 
gladly to my boy’s right hand.’ Then she joined the girl’s right hand 
with the hand pledged to her. To this Christ replied: ‘I shall accept 
you as my betrothed for ever on condition that you will accept no 
other betrothed after me.’ And at these words Catherine awoke, and 
she found on her ring-finger the precious ring with which Christ had 
made her his betrothed. And so from that time she renounced the 
world and its pomps, and clung steadfastly to her heavenly 
betrothed. In the twenty-second year of her life she lost death, and 
gained life in glorious martyrdom. 


53 


More about Constantine, and the leaders Traherius 
and Octavius 


Eutropius says: 


At that time the state was upheld by four emperors, namely Constan- 
tine and Maxentius, each the son of an Augustus, and Licinius and 
Maximinus, who were the first in their families to be emperor. 
Constantine in the fifth year after his assumption of imperial rule 
defeated Maxentius, and gained control of Italy. Then in the ninth 
year of his reign Maximinus was cut off by an accidental death, and 
Constantine defeated Licinius, to whom his sister Constancia was 
married, in a war carried on by land and sea. He killed Licinius, and 
obtained sole rule over the empire. 


In the tenth year of his reign the saintly pope Silvester, a Roman by 
origin, sat on the throne of St Peter at Rome, and he cleansed the said 
emperor of leprosy by his baptism. After this the church was given 


_ peace. It had according to all the historians been hard pressed from 


the time of Nero by a continual storm of persecution, although ten 
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hunc Silvestrum exclusive quotquot Rome prefuerunt ecclesie 
pontifices, excepto dumtaxat Marcho, martires extiterunt. 

Hunc Magnum Constantinum in extremo vite sue rebaptizatum et 
in Arrianum dogma conversum quidam retulerunt. Sed hoc de eo 
mendose dictum est, quia beatus Gregorius eum in suo Registro 
multum commendat. Et in Historia Tripartita eius exitus laudabilis 
et actus boni commemorantur. Et Ambrosius super Psalmum xiv 
eum magni meriti apud Deum commemorat, quia primus in puram 
viam fidei et devocionis principibus reliquit exemplum. Isidorus 
eciam in Cronicis suis reprobat oblocutores eius et dicit eum feliciter 
presentem vitam terminasse. Unde Greci qui optime noverant eius 
conversacionem et mores eum cathologo sanctorum annumerant et 
festum de eo cum solempnitate agunt xx1° die maias. Et ideo que de 
ipso Constantino mendose dicta sunt, de Constantino filio e1us 
omnia vera inveniuntur contigisse. Nam non est veresimile tante 
devocionis principem in tantum desipuisse ut baptismum quod a 
beato Silvestro acceperat, per quod se et corpus a lepra et spiritualiter 
a peccato mundatum cognoverat, ac ipsum Christum in baptismo se 
vidisse testificatus fuerat, sic contemptibiliter ut rebaptizetur non 
curasse. Unde propter eximiam quam habuit ad clerum et ecclesiam 
reverenciam et devocionem creditur hoc ab emulis et adversariis fidei 
fictum esse. Nam in tantum Christi cultum dilexit ut mox baptizatus 
Christianorum ecclesias mandaret ubique erigi. Ipse enim in palacio 
suo Lateranensi ad honorem Christi ecclesiam que nunc dicitur 
Basilica Salvatoris | [const-]ruxit,’ ut ex hoc universitas hominum 
sciret nullatenus in corde suo circa fidem [Christi d]ubietatem? vel 
preteriti erroris vestigium remansisse. Quam Sanctus Papa Silvester 
solempniter [de-]dicavit,’ cuius consecracionis tempore imago Salva- 
toris non opere humano sed divino tunc populo [Roman-]o’ depicta 
in muro apparuit manetque usque hodie. 

Victi sunt hiis diebus [in]? Britannia per Britones Romani cum 
Gallis, quos ad ipsius tutelam Constantinus trans-[mi-]serat,’ sed 
nullatenus expulsi quoniam ad eorum mittebantur presidium 
legiones alie que, sub jugo redactis Britonibus, clade misera Scotos 


eciam lacerabant. Inter hec vero Britannici generis Octavius nomine . 


dux quidam insperate primo cum paucis insurgens, legionum duces 
et patricios simul pretorio consedentes extinxit. Igitur ad eum mox 
omnes indigene, libertatis gradum volentes ascendere, subito con- 
fluunt. Ac suum unanimes in regem, hostibus ex insula dejectis, 
erexerunt. | Deinde mittuntur adversus eum et alie legiones duce 
Traherio.’ A quo victus, Scociam adiit et Scotos, Pictos eciam, quos 
Britones eatenus hostes habuerant, firma pace compositos, Britan- 
niam rediens, secum adduxit,° ac ipsum Traherium,’ cui Britonum 
penitus obstiterat“ omne robur, interfecit. 
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emperors are noted as more cruel than the rest. For up to the time of 
this Silvester exclusively all the pontiffs that presided over the church 
at Rome were martyred except Marcus. Certain historians have 
reported that this Constantine the Great was baptised a second time 
at the very end of his life, and converted to the Arian heresy. But this 
statement about him is false, because blessed Gregory praises him 
highly in his Registrum, and in the Tripartite History his laudable 
death and good deeds are recorded. And Ambrose in his 
commentary on Psalm 14 describes him as being in high standing 
with God, because he was the first to leave behind a good example for 
emperors to guide them to the pure way of faith and devotion. 
Isidore also in his Chronicle criticises his detractors, and says that he 
ended this present life happily. So the Greeks, who were well 
acquainted with his conduct and character, include him in the 
catalogue of saints, and solemnly keep his feast day on 21 May. And 
moreover what was falsely said about Constantine himself is actually 
all found to have happened to his son. For it is unlikely that an 
emperor of such great devotion would have been so foolish as to 
belittle the baptism which he had received from blessed Silvester, 
through which he was aware that he had been cleansed physically of 
leprosy and spiritually of sin, and had testified that he had seen 
Christ himself at the time of his baptism, that he would be baptised a 
second time. So because of the outstanding reverence and devotion 
which he had for the clergy and the church it is believed that this story 
was fabricated by the enemies and opponents of the faith. For he so 
much loved the worship of Christ that soon after he was baptised he 
ordered that Christian churches should be erected everywhere. For 
he himself built a church to the glory of Christ in his own Lateran 
palace, which is now called the Basilica of the Saviour, so that from 
this the whole of mankind would know that not the slightest doubt 
about the Christian faith nor any trace of his past error remained in 
his heart. The saintly pope Silvester solemnly consecrated this 
church. On the occasion of its dedication a likeness of the Saviour 
appeared on the wall at that time to the Roman people, painted by 
divine rather than human agency, and it is still there right up to the 
present day. 

The Romans along with the Gauls, whom Constantine had sent 
across to defend Britain, were defeated in Britain at this time by the 
Britons, but they were not completely driven out, since other legions 
were sent to keep watch over them. After subduing the Britons, they 


_ tore the Scots apart in a miserable defeat. During this time there was 


a leader of British nationality by name Octavius, who first of all rose 
in rebellion against all the odds with a few followers, and wiped out 
the commanders of the legions and the patricians who presided with 
them at headquarters. So all the native inhabitants who wished to 
climb the ladder to freedom, suddenly flocked to his side, and they 
unanimously raised him to the kingship, when the enemy had been 
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Quod Octavius tripharias insule gentes ad pacem 
reduxit, <et de Juliano> 


Igitur solio regni sublimatus Octavius ad vere pacis unitatem, ut 
dudum Caraustus, insule tripharias gentes, Scotos videlicet Britones 
et Pictos, verus intercessor existens, reduxit. Promisit insuper ex 
pacto se suosque semper ad eorum defensionem pronos juvamen 
impendere, si secum adventantes contra Romanos, cum opus fuerit, 
dimicarent. Et hoc idem quisque eorum confirmavit altri sub sacra- 
mento. Quod utique convencionis fedus ex omni parte fideliter ali- 
quamdiu servatum est, et usque cuiusdam tiranni tempus, cul nomen 
Maximus, cuius crudeli dolo tirannidis ab invicem dicte gentes sepa- 
rantur, et in nichilum pene, sicut infra declarabit historie veritas, 
rediguntur. 

Constantino Magno Nichomedie decedente, tres fil eius, videlicet 
Constancius, Constantinus et Constans sibi successerunt anno domini 
cec™® xl. Constancius Romanum adeptus est imperium, Constan- 
tinopoli vero Constantinus regnavit, et apud Antiochiam Constans. 

« His fratribus inter se dimicantibus, Romane vires consumuntur. 
Postremo solus Constantinus triumphans imperium tenuit, Arriana 
heresi depravatus. Verumptamen cum Constancius frater Constan- 
tini duos filios, scilicet Gallum et Julianum, reliquisset, Constantinus 
imperator dictum Gallum Cesarem fecit, et contra rebellantes misit, 
quem tamen postmodum interfecit. Julianus vero timens ne exemplo 


fratris a Constantino patruo suo perimeretur, monasterium ingres- — 


sus et monachus effectus est, ubi magnam religionem similans, lector 
ordinatus est. Quedam honesta matrona, ut refert Johannes Beleth, 
habens tres ollas plenas auri, aurum in orifictis ollarum cinere, ne 


appareret, operuit, et predictas ollas Juliano, quem sanctissimum > 


‘hominem existimabat, coram quibusdam monachis servandum 
tradidit, quod autem ibidem aurum esset non aliter indicavit. 
Julianus igitur predictas ollas accipiens et tam copiosum aurum 


inveniens, totum furatus est et ollas implevit cinere. Post aliquot 31 
tempus ¢ cum mulier depositum suum requireret, ille ollas incineratas 
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thrown out of the island. Then other legions under the leadership of 
Traherius were sent against him. After being defeated by Traherius, 
he went off to Scotland, and made a lasting peace with the Scots and 
Picts, whom the Britons had regarded up to this point as enemies. He 
took them with him when he returned to Britain, and killed 
Traherius himself, to whom the whole might of the Britons had been 
utterly opposed. 


54 


Octavius restored peace to the three separate nations 
of the island; Julian 


So Octavius was raised to the throne of the kingdom, and emerging 
as a real peacemaker, brought back the unity of true peace, just as 
Carausius did before him, to the three separate peoples of the island, 
that is to say Scots, Britons and Picts. Moreover he promised accor- 
ding to the agreement that he and his men would always be ready to 
defend and assist them, if they would come with him and fight against 
the Romans, when the need arose. And each of them confirmed this 
under oath to the other. And this treaty was kept faithfully by all sides 
for some length of time right up to the reign of a certain tyrant whose 
name was Maximus. His cruel and treacherous tyranny separated 
the aforesaid peoples from each other, and almost annihilated them, 
as the truth of the historical account given below will reveal. 

After Constantine the Great died at Nicomedia, his three sons, 
namely Constantius, Constantine and Constans, succeeded him in 
340. Constantius obtained the Roman empire, while Constantine 
reigned in Constantinople, and Constans at Antioch. 

While these brothers fought against each other, the might of Rome 
was diminished. Finally Constantine triumphed, and held the empire 
alone. He had been led astray by the Arian heresy. Since however 
Constantius the brother of Constantine had left two sons, namely 
Gallus and Julian, the emperor Constantine made the said Gallus 
Caesar, and sent him against rebels. He later however killed him. 


_ Since Julian was afraid that he would suffer the same fate as his bro- 


ther at the hands of his uncle Constantine, he entered a monastery 
and became a monk, where he made a pretence of great religion, and 


was ordained as a reader. A certain respectable matron, as John 


Beleth recounts, having three jars full of gold, covered the gold with 
ash at the openings of the jars, so that the gold would not show, and 
in the presence of certain monks she handed over the aforesaid jars to 
Julian, whom she regarded as a most holy man, for safe-keeping, but 


she did not otherwise reveal that there was gold in the jars. So Julian 
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reddidit. Cum vero aurum requireret, convincere illum non potuit, 
quia de auro testes non habuerat, quoniam monachi, coram quibus 
hoc sibi tradiderat, nichil in eis nisi cinerem viderant. Et sic aurum 
optinuit, cum quo Romam fugit et per hoc optinuit consulatum, 
demum magos et ariolos, ut si imperator fieri posset, requirebat. Cui 
cum, quodam mago mediante, Demon apparuisset, accep- | ta ab 
ipso Christiane fidei renunciacione, ipsum futurum imperatorem 
predixit. Hic igitur [a]’ | Constancio Cesar factus, contra Gallos et 
Alemannos missus, de ipsis triumphavit. Sub [ipso]* Sanctus Marti- 
nus militans, relicta milicia, floruit. Hic Christianos persequitur, et 
Jude-[is li-|cenciam’ dedit Templum Jerosolimis reedificandi. Qui ex 
omnibus partibus cong-[regati]*, quod magno labore construxerant 
per terremotum funditus destructo, locum et opus [territi]* relique- 
runt. Cum vero contra Persos ad bellum processisset, transiens per 
Cesariam Capadoc-[ie]* multa obprobria beato Basilio illius civitatis 
episcopo irrogavit. Sequenti nocte vidit Basilius in ecclesia Sancte 
Marie per visum multitudinem angelorum et in medio eorum Celi 
Reginam astantibus dicentem: ‘Vocate michi cito meum militem 
Mercurium ut Julianum apostatam occidat, qui me et filum meum 
superbe blasphemavit.’ Erat autem Mercurius miles ab ipso pro fide 
nuper interfectus, et in eadem ecclesia sepultus. Et ecce post non- 
nullos dies quidam de exercitu redit dicens: ‘Cum Julianus imperator 
in exercitu moraretur, ecce miles ignotus cum armis suis et lancea 
veniens, urgens calcaribus equm audaci mente Julianum impecitt, et 
lanceam fortiter vibrans, ipsum valide per medium transfossit, et 
subito abscedens, nusquam comparuit.’ Ipse vero Julianus dum ad- 
huc spiraret, sanguine suo, ut dicitur in Historia Tripartita, volam 
suam implevit et in aera projecit dicens: “Vicisti, Galilee, vicisti’, et sic 
miserabiliter expiravit. Ab omnibus autem suis insepultus relinquitur, 
et a Persis excoriatur, et de corio suo regi Persarum substratorrum 
efficitur. 
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took the aforesaid jars, and finding such abundance of gold, stole it 
all, and filled the jars with ashes. When some time later the woman 
asked for her deposit back, he handed over the jars full of ashes. 
When she saw that the gold was missing, she could not accuse him of 
theft, because she did not have witnesses to the gold, for the monks, 
in whose presence she had handed it over to him, had seen nothing in 
the jars except ashes. Having obtained gold in this way, he fled with it 
to Rome. He obtained the consulship by means of the gold. Then he 
asked some wizards and soothsayers if he could become emperor. 
The Devil appeared to him through the mediation of a certain 
wizard, received from Julian his renunciation of the Christian faith, 
and foretold that he would become emperor. So he was made Caesar 
by Constantius, was sent against the Gauls and Germans, and 
celebrated a triumph over them. Under him St Martin flourished, 
serving in the army [of Christ], after giving up military service. Julian 
persecuted Christians, and gave the Jews permission to rebuild the 
Temple at Jerusalem. They flocked together from all sides, but what 
they constructed with great effort was utterly destroyed by an earth- 
quake. They abandoned the site and the construction work in terror. 
When Julian had set out to wage war against the Persians, as he was 
passing through Caesarea of Cappadocia, he heaped many insults 
upon blessed Basil the bishop of that city. On the following night 
Basil saw in a vision a crowd of angels mn the church of St Mary, and 
in their midst the Queen of Heaven talking to those standing near 
her. ‘Please quickly summon my soldier Mercury, so that he may kill 
Julian the apostate, who has arrogantly blasphemed against me and 
my son.’ Now there was a soldier Mercury recently put to death for 
his faith by Julian, and he was buried in that same church. And 
behold some days later a certain man returned from the army saying: 
“When the emperor Julian was with the army, behold an unknown 
soldier came in his armour and with a spear. Spurring on his horse, he 
boldly charged at Julian, and mightily brandishing his spear, he 
thrust it powerfully right through his body. He then suddenly 
disappeared, and was seen no more.’ Julian himself, while he was still 
breathing, filled the palm of his hand with his own blood, as is said in 
the Tripartite History, and threw it up in the air saying: “You have 
conquered, Galilean, you have conquered’, and with these words he 
expired miserably. He was abandoned by all his men and left 
unburied. He was flayed by the Persians, and a rug was made from 
his skin for the king of the Persians. 
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55 


2< De Antonio monacho et morte Arrii> 


Constantinus iste Arria heresi depravatus, dum fratri bellum inferre 
vellet, occisus est. Huius tempore moritur Egipti ille magnus mona- 
chus Antonius, qui perfecte de carne, mundo et Diabolo triumphans, 
huiusmodi vocem a Domino audire meruit: ‘Quia viriliter dimicasti, 
in toto orbe te faciam nominari.’ Cuius eciam Constantini favore 
fretus Arrius, dum Constantinopolim ad ecclesiam pergeret contra 
Christianos dimicaturus de fide, divertens ad domum sutoris pro 
purgando ventre secessit, et in purgatoria domo’ viscera cum vita 
effudit. 

Constantinus interea, dum fratri bellum inferre vellet, occisus est. 
Constantem quoque Magnencius apud castrum, cuius nomen Helene 
est, interemit imperii anno xvii. Constancius autem vir egregie tran- 
quillitatis, cum annis xxiv, alias xxvill, regnasset, ad bellum civile 
contra Julianum apostatam conversus, inter Ceciliam et Cappado- 
ciam obiit in itinere, de quo infra dicetur. Anno quidem huius 
Constanci xvi Maximus, de quo superius est tactum, ab co regendi 
Gallias accepta potestate, cum legionibus proficiscens, prodicione 
quorundam Britonum allectus, relictis in quiete Galliis, Britanniam 
cum suis copis venit Gallis pariter et Romanis. Hic ex imperatoria 
stirpe descendens, Constantini videlicet Magni consanguineus, 
partem imperui | sibi competere calumpniabatur. 

In cathalogo principum Romani generis, qui dominabantur Brito- 
nibus, legitur, quod ab anno Graciani primo et deinceps apud Britones 
regnavit Maximus annis xxxili, hoc est ab anno domuini ccc™® 
octogesimo primo. Et sic ad annum quintum imperatoris Honorii 
vixisse diceretur, sed hoc nullatenus stare putatur, quia Theodosii 
senioris anno 11°, qui est annus dominicus tricentesimus octogesimus 
octavus, idem Maximus propter iniquam mortem Graciani, quem 
prodicione magis quam bello perimerat, apud Aquileiam a Theo- 
dosio captus est et occisus. Patet igitur verius quod anno Constancii 
xvili°, domini videlicet ccc™? Iv, Maximus hostiliter Britanniam 
intraverat debellandam. <Hoc anno recondite sunt reliquie Sancti 
Andree apostoli et Sancti Luce evangeliste et Sancti Timothei 
discipuli Sancti Pauli apud Constantinopolim cum magno honore.> 
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55 
The monk Antony and the death of Arius 


This Constantine, who was led astray by the Arian heresy, was killed 
while he was planning to wage war against his brother. During his 
reign there died in Egypt the great monk Antony, who triumphed 
completely over the flesh, the world and the Devil. He was so vir- 
tuous that he heard a voice from the Lord saying this: ‘Because you 
have fought the good fight manfully, I shall cause your name to be 
known throughout the whole world.’ 

Arius relied on the support of this Constantine. While he was on his 
way to the church of Constantinople to dispute with the Christians 
about the faith, he turned off the road, and withdrew to a cobbler’s 
house to relieve himself. He poured out his life along with his guts in 
the latrine. 

Meanwhile Constantine was killed while he was planning to wage 
war against his brother. Constans was also killed by Magnentius at 
the fort named Helena in the seventeenth year of his reign. Constan- 
tus, who was a man of exceptional tranquillity, turned to civil war 
against Julian the apostate after reigning for twenty- four, or as some 
authorities say, twenty-eight years, and he died on the road between 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. This will be dealt with below. 

In the sixteenth year of this Constantius, Maximus, who has been 
mentioned previously, was given the authority to rule over the 
provinces of Gaul by Constantius, and he set out with his legions. 
Attracted by the treachery of certain Britons, he left the provinces of 
Gaul in a state of peace, and came to Britain with his troops both 
Gaulish and Roman. He was descended from imperial stock — he 
was in fact a kinsman of Constantine the Great — and falsely 
claimed that part of the empire belonged to him. We read in the 
catalogue of emperors of Roman nationality who ruled over the 
Britons that from the first year of Gratian’s reign, and from then on 
for thirty-three years Maximus reigned in Britain, that is from 381, 
and thus he would be said to have been alive in the fifth year of the 
reign of the emperor Honorius, but this is not at all thought to be the 
case, because in the second year of Theodosius I, which is 388, this 
same Maximus was captured by Theodosius at Aquileia and killed, 
because of the iniquitous death of Gratian, whom Maximus had 
killed by treachery rather than in war. Therefore it is obviously closer 
to the truth to say that in the eighteenth year of Constantius, that is 
355, Maximus had invaded Britain in order to subdue it. 
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56 


Quod Conanus Scotos et Pictos bellandum 
duxit contra Maximum 


Ipsi quoque tiranno Maximo venienti Britanniam primo nutu pars 
maxima Britonum | [adhes-]it.“ Sed hii principue quos ut patriam 
invaderet invitatores habuit, pars vero residua [firm-liter? cum 
Octavio permanebat. Deinde Britannia civile bellum inter eos com- 
motum [est, et]* hinc inde conflictus varii. Maximus tamen pociori 
bellorum fine potitus est. Co-[nanus]* autem Brito regis Octavii 
nepos, cuius administracionem belli gerebat, se-[cessi-]t” in Scociam 
et socios Albanie Britones, Scotos et Pictos, et aliis undique [coll-lectis* 
auxillis, regressus, et bellum cum Maximo committens, victus est. 
Unde desperatus [Oc-]tavius’ rex triumphanti Maximo sese dedit. 
Ad Scociam nichilominus iterum Conanus refugiens, coplisque 
resociatis, ad bellum properans, adherencium Maximo provincias 
trans Humbrum clade vastando gravissima contrivit. Bellorum vero 
strages inter eos continue trium annorum durabant spacio, quibus 
Scotorum vires tantis attenuantur incomodis, quod secum deinceps 
ad certamen se conferre nequaquam posse dixerunt, quia sue? 
nobiliores gentis° quamplurimos* bellis prioribus amisissent. De 
pace vero tractanda, salvis omnino confederacionibus, consilium 
dabant. Precaventes autem et hii, qui Conanum extollere volebant 
Britones, ne suo sine consensu Scoti cum Maximo pacem secreto 
conficerent, eciam socios, sine quibus minime bella subissent, a suo 
videntes subsidio deficere, pacem et illi continuo, quam ipse sepius 
expeciit, inierunt. Galfridus: ‘Redibat igitur Maximus, commissis 
preliis, quandoque cum triumpho, quandoque superatus abibat. 
Denique cum alter altridampnum maximum intulisset, concordiam, 
annuentibus amicis, fecerunt.’” Hinc Maximus per anni spacium 
firmam similando pacem habere cum Scotis, ut primo | tractatu sub 
fide Conano promiserat, regem Pictorum et populum occulte sibi 
callida societate connectens, adversus eos bella movendum fallaciter 
excitavit. Intendens vero populum sub sua servitute deducere, caute 
primo divisit abinvicem, ut postmodum facilius vincereé posset, quia, 
quos insuperabiles communi potencia conjunctos noverat, dolo 
separatos vincere proposuit. Cuius propositi statim effectus et in 
brevi postea sequebatur. 2 
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In this year the relics of St Andrew the apostle, St Luke the 
evangelist and St Timothy the disciple of St Paul were reburied at 
Constantinople with great ceremony. 


56 


Conan led the Scots and Picts 
to do battle against Maximus 


At first the majority of the Britons took the side of the tyrant Maxi- 
mus, when he came to Britain, but chiefly those who had invited him 
in to invade their country. The rest of them remained firmly on the 
side of Octavius. Then in Britain civil war arose among them, and on 
this side and on that there were various clashes. By the end of the war 
Maximus had the upper hand, while Conan the Briton, nephew of 
king Octavius, who was responsible to him for the conduct of the 
war, withdrew into Scotland and to his allies the Britons of Albany, 
the Scots and the Picts; and gathering together other reinforcements 
from all sides, he returned, joined battle with Maximus, and was 
defeated. As a result of this the king Octavius fell into despair, and 
surrendered to the triumphant Maximus. Nevertheless Conan fled 
back again to Scotland, reunited his forces, and hurried to the war. 
He laid waste the provinces beyond the Humber of those who 
supported Maximus, dealing out grievous destruction. The ravages 
of war lasted amongst them for three years without respite, and the 
strength of the Scots was exhausted by such great disasters that they 
said they positively could not continue to fight, since they had lost all 
the noblest of their nation in the previous wars. Their advice was to 
negotiate peace while still preserving their alliances. The Britons also, 
who wished to advance Conan, immediately entered upon the peace, 
which Maximus himself had often sued for, as a precaution in case 
the Scots concluded peace secretly with Maximus without their 
consent, and seeing that they were losing the support of their allies 
without whom they could not have undergone the wars. 

Geoffrey [of Monmouth] says: ‘So after the battles were fought 
Maximus sometimes returned in triumph, and sometimes went away 
defeated. Finally after each had inflicted the greatest injury on the 
other, they made peace with the consent of their friends.’ 

Then Maximus for the space of one year kept firm peace with the 
Scots, as he had promised Conan under oath at the first negotiations, 
but it was only pretence. He treacherously incited the king and 
people of the Picts, binding them to him secretly in a cunning alliance, 
to start a war against the Scots. Actually intending to reduce the people 
to slavery under himself, he first of all carefully divided them from 
each other, so that he could afterwards conquer them more easily, 
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Quod Britones cum Pictis duce Maximo Scotos 
aregno dejecerunt 


Immemores deinde confecti federis quod olim, agente Carausio, nec 
frustra, Scotis Picti pepigerant, eorum ilico provincias non solum cum 
Maximo conjuncti comites verum eciam duces precipui ceteris per 
omnia crudeliores vastabant, et interceptos vel populando quoscum- 
que vel conflictu majores, omni spreta redempcione, trucidant, inermi 
nequaquam vulgo parcentes vel imbelli. Omnis vero Britannice* 
gentis aggregata potestas, ut eos deleret, Pictis adherere non distulit; 
solus Conanus et sui, quamvis obprobrium a Maximo cum indigna- 
cione tulissent, a predis se continent et cedibus,’ nec eis assensum 
tantum dare volebant aut juvamen. ‘Me dudum eis’, Conanus 
inquiens, ‘et ipsi fidem perpetui federis michi fecisse commemoro 
quam violare nullatenus honeste valeam, quemadmodum inviolatam 
actenus ut illi fideliter observarunt.’ Nephanda deinceps inter eos 
bella multo prioribus seviora resurgunt, quibus post modicum adhuc 
tempus non confectorum senio, sugencium vel ubera parvulorum 


muliercularumve partu proximo quicquam hinc inde miseretur, sed — 


cuiusque sexus universi quos vel interciperent hac clade misera 
consumpti sunt. Quid plura? , 


Finalis demum Pictis victoria cessit. 

Amplius in bello nequeunt resistere Scoti, 

qui probitate solent armorum gentibus esse 
contiguis terror, hostesque fugare superbos, 
subdere vi terras, victores jura tueri, 

federe | conjunctis et opem conferre potenter. 
Iam latitant derelicti, fit nullus amicus. 
Fugant-[ur gladio],° ceduntur et exiliantur. 
Hostis et est plebi judex, generosa propago 
exulat. Heu, r[egni]° cum principe vis perit omnis. 


Cecidit autem hiis diebus in bello rex Scotorum Eu-[genius]*° cum 
filio, multique cum eis principes et reguli, vulgus eclam innumerabile. 


Sed et re-[liqui qui bel-Jlo° supererant, relictis prediis, subesse cum - 


populo vel hostibus servire nolentes, [elegerunt]° pocius in terram 
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because those that he knew were invincible when they were united in 
common power, he planned to conquer after dividing them by guile. 
He immediately put these plans into effect, and accomplished his 
aims shortly afterwards. 


ay 


The Britons together with the Picts under the leadership 
of Maximus threw the Scots out of their kingdom 


Then regardless of the treaty which the Picts had previously made 
with the Scots to good purpose through the agency of Carausius, not 
only the earls who had gone over to Maximus but even the chief 
dukes [of the Picts], more savage than the rest in all respects, 
immediately laid waste the provinces of the Scots, and slew all those 
whom they came across during their raids or their nobles during the 
fighting without any thought of ransom, showing not the least mercy 
to the civilian or unwarlike population. The whole combined power 
of the British nation did not hesitate to side with the Picts in order to 
destroy the Scots; Conan alone and his followers, even though they 
had resented the humiliation they had received from Maximus, 
refrained from plunder and slaughter, and refused to give the Picts 
their consent or help. Conan said: ‘I recall that some time ago I 
pledged my faith for an everlasting treaty to them and they to me, 
which I could not honourably break, just as they have faithfully 
observed it unbroken up to this time.’ Thereafter unspeakable wars 
again arose between them, much fiercer than any previous wars. 
Shortly afterwards there ceased to be any pity shown anywhere for 
extreme old age or suckling infants or women on the point of giving 
birth, but everyone of either sex whom they came across was 
destroyed in this miserable carnage. Why make a long story of it? 


Victory in the end went to the Picts. 

The Scots could resist them in warfare no longer — 

the Scots who by their prowess in arms used to bea source of terror 

to their neighbours, and to put their haughty foes to flight, 

subdued lands by force, as victors safeguarded their rights, 

and powerfully assisted their confederate allies. 

They now lurk abandoned without a friend. 

They are put to flight and killed and exiled by the sword. 

Their enemy is the judge of their people; the scions of the nobility are 
- Inexile. 

Alas, the whole might of the kingdom has perished along with its 
prince. 
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alienam velut advene degentes liberi quam propria subditi vive-[re 
conti-Jnua‘ servitute. Echaich quoque regis frater cum suo filio cui 
nomen Erch aliisque pluribus [Hi-]berniam‘ peciit. Ali vero 
Norgvegiam, Insulas | itaque quidam petentes, per omne tempus 
latebant excidii. Preter quas omne regnum circa dominice tempus 
Incarnacionis, annum videlicet ccc™™ sexagesimum amiserunt. 
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De translacione reliquiarum beati Andree c’ 


Circa idem tempus Constancius imperator filius Magni Constantin 
anno regni sui xx°, zelo Christiane religionis ductus et speciali devo- 
cione, quam erga beatum Andream apostolum antea diu corde 
conceperat, stimulatus, facto complere desiderans, regionis Achaie 
civitatem Patras, qua passus est apostolus et sepultus, adiit, et suas 
inde reliquias manu valida surripiens, in maxima leticia cum ympnis 
et canticis vii° idus maias Constantinopolim transtulit, ac thecis 
ibidem aureis et argenteis summo cum honore locavit. 

Achaia quidem est una de septem Grecie provinciis et insula pene. 
Nam absque septentrionali sua parte, qua Macedonie jungitur, est 
undique mari circumsepta.* 

Cum igitur delegasset Christus apostolis et discipulis suis orbem 
sua predicacione in fide catholica imbuendum’, commisit Andree 
circa mare Caspium, Scithiam,° Macedoniam et Achaiam, et eciam, 
ut quidam volunt, Scociam et quia, ut predicitur, Picti de Scithia“ 
originem duxerunt, eos quos vivus convertere passione preventus 
non poterat, voluit vel post mortem. Hic Andreas apostolus Domini, 
frater Simonis Petri, in nativitate Petro prior et vocacione primus, in 
ordine secundus aut certe tercius, gente Galileus, de Bethsaida 
civitate ortus, omnium discipulorum mitissimus. Justicia, pietate et 
sanctitate pene omnes precessit. 

Erat enim colore niger, decorus aspectu, statura mediocris, barbam 
habens prolixam. Cuius quorundam ossium de Patras ad Scociam 
translacio sequitur in hunc modum. . 
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Now the king of Scots Eochaid fell in battle in those days along with 
his son, and many princes and subkings along with them, and innu- 
merable of the people also. But the remainder who survived the war 
left their lands, refusing to submit along with the populace or to be 
slaves to the enemy. They chose to live free, dwelling as strangers in a 
foreign land rather than to live in their own land under the yoke of 
slavery. Echadius also the king’s brother with his son, whose name 
was Erc, and many others made for Ireland. Others made for Nor- 
way and the Islands, and remained in hiding throughout the whole 
duration of the catastrophe. Apart from these islands they lost the 
whole of the kingdom around about the year 360. 


58 
The translation of the relics of St Andrew etc. 


About the same time the emperor Constantius the son of Constantine 
the Great in the twentieth year of his reign, motivated by enthusiasm 
for the Christian religion, and inspired by a special devotion which he 
had conceived long before in his heart for the blessed apostle 
Andrew, longed to do something as final proof of his devotion. He 
went to the city of Patras in the district of Achaia, where the apostle 
was martyred and buried, and from there he stealthily removed by 
main force the saint’s relics, translated them to Constantinople on 9 
May, and amid great rejoicing and to the accompaniment of hymns 
and chants placed them in golden and silver reliquaries with great 
honour. 

Achaia is one of the seven provinces of Greece, and almost an 
island, for it is surrounded by sea on all sides except for the north 
side, where it adjoins Macedonia. 

Therefore when Christ had entrusted the world to his apostles and 
disciples to be steeped in the catholic faith by their preaching, he 
allotted to Andrew the area around the Caspian sea, Scythia, 
Macedonia and Achaia, and also, as some would have it, Scotland. 
Since, as was previously described, the Picts derived their origin from 
Scythia, Andrew wished even after his death to convert those whom 
he was not able to convert while he was alive. This Andrew was the 
apostle of the Lord, the brother of Simon Peter, older than Peter by 
birth and first to be called, but second in rank or at least third, 
Galilean by nationality, born in the city of Bethsaida, gentlest of all 
the disciples. He excelled almost everyone in justice, piety and 
sanctity. He was dark-complexioned, handsome of appearance, of 


medium height, with a luxuriant beard. The translation of certain of 


his bones from Patras to Scotland was as follows. 
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Accidit autem ut divino nutu tercia nocte priusquam* imperator 
civitatem est ingressus, angelus Domini cuidam sancto viro timenti 
Deum, abbati nomine Regulo reliquiawm <appareret> custodi 
dicens: ‘Applica tibi fratres idoneos, et pergens ad sarcofagum, quo 
beati Andree reposita sunt ossa, tolles indedextre manus tres digitos 
et os brachii dependens ab humero, dentem unum et genu patellam, 
ac ubi monstravero, caute custodias donecrediam.’ Qui mox, electis 
fratribus accersitis, omnia, velut sibi preceptum est, ossa secum 
deferens in secreciori loco per angelum condidit assignato. Veniens 
igitur expeditis legionibus imperator post biduum civitatem opibus 
evacuando’ captivat, et acceptum in quo condebantur reliquie 
scrinium, decenti veneracione Constantinopolim afferri jussit, se 
ipso pariter cum exercitu comitante. 
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Angelus precepit Regulo ut acceptis reliquiis 
circiales mundi partesadiret 


Transcursis demum annis aliquot, angelusiterato celestis ad | [abba- 
tem]’ reversus Regulum, hoc ei mandatum vultw’ terribili® quod 
sequitur in Omnipotentis [Dei nominle’ tradidit et hiis verbis: 


‘Resumptis’, inquit ‘beati Andree Deo dilecti quas, [me nu-]per* 
docente, reservasti reliquiis, sanctorum tecum laudabilem assumens — 


comi-[tivam, oc-]ciduas’ partes sub aquilonis® circio mundi finem 
adire non differas, et [quocumque]* locorum qua transveheris carina, 

Deo volente, naufragio periclitetur, te [tamen]° et sociis in incolumi- 
tate® persistentibus, ibidem tui laboris excursum aut [lon-]gioris* 

saltem itineris scias feliciter consummatum. Caveas insuper ne huius- 
modi sis mandati necligens aut immemor, quin et eodeny loco divini 
nominis ad honorem et apostoli sui sancti perpetue veneracionis 
laudem firmiter ecclesie fundamina jaceas, quia futurum est ut, sicut 
elus vive predicacionis sonitu, quod non ig¢noscis, dudum oriens, ita 
reliquiarum eius scias veraciter signis fiendis et totum occidens 
perpetuo decorari. Erit enim locus ille, quoniam electus est? a Deo, 

sempiterna sedes apostolica, firma siquidem fidei petra, nec immerito 
quia beati Petri fratris, cui dixit Dominus: “Tu es Petrus” c’. Itaque 


regnum, quo situm habeat, immobilis erit et tenax anchora, 
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It happened that by divine will on the third night before the 
emperor entered the city, the angel of the Lord appeared to a certain 
holy, God-fearing man, an abbot Regulus by name, the guardian of 
the relics, saying: ‘Take with you suitable brethren and proceed to 
the sarcophagus, in which the bones of blessed Andrew were 
deposited. You will take from there three fingers of the right hand 
and the arm-bone that hangs down from the shoulder, one tooth and 
a kneecap. Guard them carefully in a place which I shall show you, 
until I return.’ He quickly summoned the chosen brethren, and 
carried off all the bones, just as he had been ordered to. He hid them 
in a very secret place indicated by the angel. So the emperor came two 
days later with quick-marching legions, and captured the city, 
emptying it of all its wealth. He received the reliquary in which the 
relics were stored, and ordered it to be taken back to Constantinople 
with suitable reverence, while he escorted it with the army. 


59 


The angel instructed Regulus to take the relics and go 
to the west-north-west regions of the world 


‘Finally after several years had passed by, the celestial angel again came 


back to Abbot Regulus, and with an intimidating look on his face 
gave him the following command in the name of Almighty God and 
in these words: “Take up again’, he said, ‘the relics of blessed Andrew 
beloved of God, which you recently preserved on my instructions. 
And take with you a praiseworthy escort of saints, and lose no time in 
going to the western regions under the west-north-west at the world’s 
end; and wheresoever the ship that carries you by the will of God 
runs the risk of shipwreck, but with you and your companions 
remaining unharmed, know that there the course of your hardship, 
or at least of your prolonged voyage, has reached its successful 
conclusion. Moreover guard against being negligent or forgetful of 
this kind of instruction, namely that in that place you should firmly 
lay the foundations of a church to the honour of the divine name and 
the glory of his saint and apostle of everlasting veneration, because it 
will come to pass that, just as the east was for a long time adorned by 
the sound of his preaching while he was alive, as you are aware, so 
know truly that the whole of the west will also be adorned for ever 
with the miracles worked by his relics. For since that place has been 
chosen by God, it will be an apostolic see for ever and a firm rock of 


_ the faith, and rightly so because of his brother blessed Peter to whom 


the Lord said: “You are Peter” etc. So the kingdom in which it is 
situated will be a steady, strong anchor, and it will be famous for its 
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cunctisque fidelibus precipue regibus et ceteris terre potentatibus ob 
devocionem apostoli percelebris, quorum prediis abunde ditabitur et 
muneribus. Veniencium igitur ibidem peregre diversis ex mundi 
finibus ut corporis salutem et anime recipiant caterve crebro 
fidelium, adeptis mirifice petitis, ad propria gaudentes redient et 
Deum in apostolo, qui semper in suis sanctis gloriosus est, voce 
magnifica collaudantes.’ Et huis dictis angelus ab eo disparuit et eius 
ad exequenda mandata beatus Regulus se convertit. Igitur divinis 
volens obtemperare preceptis, prudentibus viris ac religiosis ad se 
vocatis sciencia moribusque preclaris, quos et pridem angelica 
singilatim exhortacio premonuit sue peregrinacionis fieri participes 
et meriti, secum ad navem sacras deferens reliquias, mare peciuit, 
partes adire paratus circiales. Hec autem huius comitive sacrosancta 
sunt nomina sanctorum que secuntur videlicet Sanctus abbas 
Regulus, Sanctus Damianus presbyter, Gelasius et Chubaculus 
diaconi, Merniacus frater Sancti Damiani, Nerius et Elrisenius de 
Creta, Mirenus, Machabeus et Silvius frater erus, heremite quidem 
| octo videlicet Felix, Sajanus, Matheus, Mauricius, Madianus, 
Philippus, Lucius et Eugenius, ac virgines sancte tres de Colosia 
videlicet Triduana, Potencia et Emerea. 


60 


Quod beatus Regulus cum reliquiis naufragus 
primo Scociam advenerat 


Hii quoque viri sanctissimi cum virginibus refertam quibusque 
necessariis ingressi naviculam, equoreo tramite Mediterraneo fines 
Europe circumeunt quousque sitas Occeano, multis fatigati labo- 
ribus, venirent insulas sub occasu. Cumque spacio duorum pene 
fuissent annorum, ut aura duce’ contigerat, freto non cognito 
vagantes, ignari quid agerent, ab oriente subito ventus vehemens et 
solito validior in velum irruit, cuius impetu regno Pictorum inter 
scopulos Albionis insule, velut ab angelo predictum fuerat, ratis 
impulsa conquassatur. Comfortatus tamen a Deo, beatus Regulus 
incolumis ad terram cum sociis iv’® kalendas octobris, Dominice 
crucis’ prelato signaculo, gaudens aggreditur, et ibidem in nemore 
porcorum, quod patria lingua ‘Mucros’ dicitur, ad honorem apostoli 
basilicam postea dedicavit. In quo loco reliquiarum attactu multa 
| fiebant, eclam actenus stupenda fiunt miracula qualia post fidei 
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devotion to the apostle to all the faithful, especially the kings and 
other powers in the land, from whose estates and endowments it will 
be abundantly enriched. Therefore crowds of the faithful frequently 
coming there from abroad from the opposite ends of the world to 
receive bodily and spiritual health will miraculously receive what 
they have requested, and will return joyfully to their homes, praising 
God, who is always glorious in his saints, in his apostle with exultant 
voices.’ And with these words the angel disappeared from his sight, 
and blessed Regulus addressed himself to carrying out his 
instructions. So wishing to obey the divine commands, he summoned 
to his side wise and religious men of preeminent learning and 
character, each of whom had been forewarned by angelic 
exhortation to take part in his pilgrimage and his merit. He carried 
the sacred relics with him to the ship, and put to sea, prepared to 
reach the regions of the west-north-west. The following are the 
sacred names of the company of saints: St Regulus, abbot, St 
Damian, priest, Gelasius and Chubaculus, deacons, Merniacus the 
brother of St Damian, Nerius and Elrisenius from Crete, Mirenus, 
Machabeus and Silvius his brother. There were eight hermits namely 
Felix, Sajanus, Matheus, Mauricius, Madianus, Philip, Luke and 
Eugenius, and three virgin saints from Colosia namely Triduana, 
Potencia and Emerea. 


60 


Blessed Regulus first reached Scotland with the relics 
after shipwreck 


Those very saintly men together with the virgins went on board a ship 
laden with all necessary supplies, and sailed around the shores of 
Europe by way of the Mediterranean Sea, until they came, worn out 
by many hardships, to the islands situated in Ocean beneath the 
setting sun. And when they had been wandering for the space of 
almost two years over unknown seas, as the breeze chanced to take 
them, not knowing what was their goal, suddenly a fierce wind from 
the east rushed into their sails with unusual force. Under its violent 
impulse their boat was driven onto the kingdom of the Picts amid the 
rocks of the island of Albion, just as the angel had foretold, and was 
smashed to pieces. Given strength however by God, blessed Regulus 
reached land unharmed with his companions on 28 September in 
great joy, with the sign of the Lord’s cross going on before. And there 
in a grove of pigs, which is called ‘Mucross’ in the native language, he 
later dedicated a church to the glory of the apostle. In this place there 
occurred many astounding miracles from touching the relics, such as 
had not been seen or heard of, since the adoption of the faith in these 
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suscepcionem in insu-[lis visa]° nequaquam eatenus vel audita sunt, 
utpote cecis ab utero daretur visus, mutis sermo, gre-[ssus clau-]dis,° 
et omnibus pie suffragium apostoli petentibus, a quacumque 
tenebantur infirmitate, [medela]* protinus Deo miserante largiretur. 
Crebrescentibus huiusmodi cotidie miraculis, occu-[rrunt undique] 
nacionum populi cum muneribus immensas Deo laudes, complosis 
manibus, de tanto patrono [suppliciter ex-|tollentes.° 
Propter quod priscis temporibus apud Rymonth repertum est 
fuisse sic script-[um].° 
[Hic]‘ sinus iste maris, male fertile litus, opima 
transcendit patrie fertilitate loca. | 
Hic regio prius orba viret, paupercula pridem, 
nunc dives, dudum feda, decora mo-[do].° 
Huc etenim veniunt orare remota tenentes 
castra virl, patrio turba profecta solo. 
Francus magniloqus, belli Normannus amator, 
textor Flandrensis, Teutonicusque rudis, 
Anglicus, Almannus, Holandus, Pictavus expers 
velleris et cedis Andigavensis amans, 
qui Renum Rodanumque bibunt Tiberimque potentem, 
Andree veniunt huc adhibere preces. 
Nos quoque, si tantos inter modo nomen habemus, 
venimus huc“ vecti prosperiore rota. 


Hec ibi. 

Illus autem eo tempore regionis rex Hurgust filius Ferguso, loci 
delectatus sanctitudine, suum inibi palacium juxta basilicam edifi- 
cans, beato Regulo suisque fratribus terras quasdam pro seminandis 
frugibus in elemosinam perpetuam excolendas concessit. Cutus 
exemplo posteri reges, ut sue devocionis dictabat affectus, quamvis 
in modico, possessio tamen augebatur usque rex Hungus, qui post 
annum octingentesimum Incarnacionis Dominice Pictos rexit, deci- 
mam regni partem beato Andree tradidit ad opem mirabilem in 
expedicione sibi collatam contra Saxones, ut infra libri iv" xiii 
capitulo cum sequenti patebit. In formaque monasteriali fundata 
cellula deputatisque reliquiarum* custodibus, beati viri predicando 
per patrias exiere, non equites sed, ut dudum apostoli, per binos et 
binos verbum Dei gentibus ubique seminandum, innumera signa 
miraculose facientes. Cum igitur has in fide gentes doctrinis 
celestibus imbuissent et signis confirmassent variis, beatissimus 
Abbas Regulus post annos xxxii postquam naufragus in Albion 
venerat insula, quibus evangelium opus exercens, mirifice Deo 
complacuit, apud Kilremont a Mucros per regem mutato nomine, 
plenus dierum obit et grandevus. 
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islands up to that time. For sight was given to those who were blind 
from birth, speech to the dumb, walking to the lame, and on all who 
piously sought the apostle’s support, no matter with what infirmity 
they were afflicted, healing was immediately bestowed through the 
compassion of God. After frequent miracles of this kind occurred 
daily, people came from all the nations bearing gifts, clapping their 
hands, and as suppliants raising endless hymns of praise to God for 
such a patron. 

For this reason the following lines are found to have been written 
in olden times at Rymont. 


Here that bay of the sea was a barren shore, 

which now surpasses the richest places of the world in fertility. 

Here a region previously bare is now green. It was poor before 

and is now rich. Long ago it was vile and is now beautiful. 

Hither therefore come men who are lords of remote castles to pray, 

a motley throng setting out from their native land. 

The boastful Frank, the war-loving Norman, 

the Flemish weaver and rough Teuton, 

English, German, Dutch, the man from Poitou with no knowledge of 
wool, 

and the blood-thirsty man from Anjou, 

those who drink the waters of Rhine and Rhone and the powerful 
Tiber 

come here to lay their prayers before Andrew. 

We too, provided we have a name among such great people, 

come here carried along on prosperous wheel. 


At that time Hurgust son of Fergoso king of that region was 
delighted with the sanctity of the place, and built his own palace there 
beside the church, and granted certain lands to blessed Regulus and 
his brethren for sowing corn, to be cultivated as alms for ever. Later 
kings followed his example, as the warmth of their devotion dictated, 
and their property increased, although modestly, until King Hungus, 
who ruled over the Picts after 800, handed over a tenth part of his 
kingdom to blessed Andrew, in return for the miraculous aid 
afforded to him in his expedition against the Saxons, as will appear 
below in Book 4, Chapter 13 and following. The blessed men 
founded a little cell in the form of a monastery, and appointed 
guardians of the relics. The blessed men went out preaching through 
the countryside, not on horseback but, just as long ago the apostles 
went, two by two to sow the word of God everywhere among the 
heathen, miraculously performing innumerable miracles. When 
therefore they had imbued these people with the faith, inspired by 
heavenly teaching, and confirmed their faith with various miracles, 
the most blessed Abbot Regulus died full of days and at a great age at 
Kilrymont (the name having been changed from Mucross by the 
king) thirty-two years after he had come shipwrecked to the island of 
Albion, during which he engaged in the work of the Gospel and 
wonderfully pleased God. 
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Quod Maximus postquam Scotos a Pictis separatos 
bello contriverat, eciam et Pictos subegit 


Rupti namque federis gens ipsa Pictorum, cum Scotos a regno callide 
per eam deceptos expulisset, impunis postmodum diu non extitit. Nam 
et eiusdem Maximi tirannidem statim postea persensit, et ex eodem 
licore felleo, quem Scotis suis sociis nequiter propinari composutt, 
eciam et ipsa nec immerito potavit. Igitur tirannus idem Maximus, 
dum Scotos a regno penitus noverat exactos, tocius potencie robur in 
Scociam repente conduxit, et Pictos priori bello multum a Scotis 
debilitatos et pluribus oppressos bellis servire coegit, eorum cunctis 
municionibus eciam Scotorum quas ipsi ceperant captivatis. 

Interea Constancius imperator adversus patrui filtum Julianum 
Apostatam, ut premissum est, regnare molientem ad bellum civile 
conversus, post annum imperii xxiv inter Ceciliam obut et Cappa- 
dociam in itinere. Quo mortuo, Julianus ad imperatoriam accessit 
dignitatem anno domini ccc™? lxiv’®, et imperavit anno uno cum vill 
mensibus, alibi tamen annis iii, Eutropius quoque vii tradit. Post 
necem Juliani accessit ad imperium Jovinianus, et imperavit 
mensibus octo. Deinde Magnus Valentinianus imperio successit anno 
secundum Paulum croniographum ab urbe condita m° centesimo 
xvi° et secundum Hugonem anno domini ccc™® Ixvii®, Romanorum 
imperatorum in computacione xxxviii"’, et imperavit annis | xi. Hic 
non solum corporis fortitudine sed et prudencia, temperancia atque 
justicia’ corporisque magnitudine prefulgebat. Cum idem antea sub 
Augusto Juliano fidem Christianitatis integram gerens, Scutariorum 
tribunus | [esset jus-]sus’ ab imperatore sacrilego vel idolis immolare 
vel milicie cedere, ad tempus [declina:]vit,” nec mora, ceso Juliano 
Jovinianoque mortuo, idem Valentinianus, qui [pro Christi nomin]e” 
tribunatum amiserat, in locum sui persecutoris imperium accepit. 
Valentem vero [fratrem)? i in communione regni suscepit, et filium 
suum Gracianum anno regni tercio in imperatorem [sustolli]’ fecit. 
Sigibertus: ‘Hoc tempore Maximus qui per tirannidem Britanniam 
invasit, Scotos et [Pictos e- -Jam? incursantes superavit, et regis Octavil 
filia assumpta‘ conjugio, se regni [diade- |mate” consignivit. <[Anno 
domini ccc™® Ixx obiit Sanctus Basilius, qui dicitur Magnus, et post 
hoc anno ix obiit Johannes Crisostomus.]’> 
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After Maximus had separated the Scots from the Picts 
and crushed them in war, he also subdued the Picts 


For the nation of the Picts which had broken the treaty did not long 
go unpunished, after they had cunningly tricked the Scots and driven 
them from their kingdom. For immediately afterwards they likewise 
bore the brunt of Maximus’s tyranny, and deservedly drank from the 
same bitter gall which they wickedly had arranged for their allies the 
Scots to drink. So when the tyrant Maximus knew that the Scots had 
been utterly driven out of the kingdom, he suddenly led the pick of 
his whole force into Scotland, and compelled the Picts, who had been 
much weakened by the Scots in the previous war, and had also been 
defeated in many other wars, to submit to slavery, after all their forts 
and also the forts of the Scots, which they had taken from them, were 
captured. 

Meanwhile the emperor Constantius, having turned to civil war 
against his uncle’s son Julian the Apostate, when he was plotting to 


_ become emperor, as has been mentioned before, died in the twenty- 


fourth year of his reign on the road between Cilicia and Cappadocia. 
After his death Julian succeeded to the imperial dignity in 364, and he 
reigned for one year and eight months. In other sources however it is 
given as three years, and Eutropius records it as seven years. After 
the assassination of Julian Jovinian succeeded to the empire and 
ruled for eight months. Then Valentinian the Great succeeded to the 
imperial throne in the one thousand one hundred and sixteenth year 
from the foundation of Rome according to Paul the chronographer, 
and according to Hugh [of Fleury] in 367 AD, the thirty-eighth 
Roman emperor in the reckoning, and he reigned for eleven years. 
He was outstanding not only in physical strength but in prudence, 

temperance and justice, and also in physical size. Previously when he 
was a tribune of the Scutarii, keeping his Christian faith unsullied 
under the emperor Julian, and was ordered by the sacrilegious 
emperor either to sacrifice to idols or to give up military service, he 
resigned for the time being. Immediately after Julian had been killed, 
and Jovinian had died, this Valentinian, who had lost his tribunate 
for Christ’s sake, gained the imperial throne in place of his 
persecutor. He coopted his brother Valens to share in his rule, and in 
the third year of his reign he caused his son Gratian to be raised to the 
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62 


De presumpcione Maximi contra Romanum imperium 
et de Conano 


Postquam Valentinianus apud Brigionem Squadorum opidum subita 
sanguinis effusione, que dicitur apoplexis, expirasset, eius frater 
Valens cum nepote Graciano tribus annis et vi mensibus imperavit. 
Circa idem tempus floruit doctor Ambrosius. Quo Valente per 
Gothos in’ vili casula cremato, remansit Gracianus imperator cum 
Valentiniano juvene fratre suo. Cepit anno domini ccc 1xxxi, et 
imperavit annis sex. Coadjutorem vero sibi Theodosium fecit. Qui 
post ipsum Gracianum occisum a Maximo, solus imperavit annis xi, 
cum iam in orientis partibus sex annis, Graciano vivente, regnasset. 
Cepit anno domini ccc Ixxxvii°. 


Porro Maximus, qui merito maximus, si tirannorum addatur, dici 


posset, in regno Britannie sublimatus, cum sue dolo calliditatis et 
potencia Scotos a Pictis sociis nequiter circumventos, ac trusos in 
exterminium, eorumque victores Pictos suo cernebat subditos domi- 
nio, superbire cepit, et contra Romanum imperium suam tirannidem 
exercere. Divulgata’ namque morte Valentis, non obstante quod 
Valentiniano iam dudum et filio suo Graciano regnantibus‘ firma- 
tam sacramento fidem fecisset, arrepta tirannide, purpuram induit, 
et Dionoto tribuno pro judice Britannis relicto, omnes Galliarum 


regiones quas sub eisdem Augustis regendas acceperat, imperio- 


sublatas usurpavit, heredem se dicebat Magni Constantini ideo quod 
Gallis ad minus imperare deberet ac Britonibus contendit. 

Gallica deinde regna postquam optinuit, Armoricum regnum 
Conano Meriodoco pro Britannia reciprocum anno domini ccc™® 
Ixxxvi tradidit et, expulsis indigenis, promiscuo sexu Britannici 
generis illud restaurans, minorem deinceps Britanniam nominavit. 
Timuit enim ne, Conano redeunte | Britanniam, cum eo Britones 
contra sue majestatis potenciam, ut soliti semper adversus extraneos, 
tumultu consurgerent. Ipsum igitur cum aliis sibi suspectis proceri- 
bus secum transduxit ad Gallias quos cum multis plebanorum 


milibus ex insula deductis minori locavit in Britannia. 
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rank of emperor. Sigebert says: “At this time Maximus, who invaded 
Britain in tyrannical fashion, overcame the Scots and Picts, as they 
were attacking it.’ He married the daughter of King Octavius, and 
crowned himself with the diadem of the kingdom. 

St Basil who is called the Great died in 370, and nine years after this 
John Chrysostom died. 


62 


The presumptuous attempt of Maximus upon the Roman empire 
and Conan 


After Valentinian died at Brigetio a town of the Quadi from a sudden 
haemorrhage, which is called apoplexy, his brother Valens ruled for 
three years, six months along with his nephew Gratian. About the 
same time flourished Ambrose, doctor of the church. After this 
Valens was burned in a mean hovel by the Goths, Gratian remained 
as emperor along with the young Valentinian his brother. He began 
his reign in 381, and ruled for six years. He made Theodosius his 
associate emperor. After Gratian himself was killed by Maximus, he 
ruled as sole emperor for eleven years, after he had already reigned in 
the eastern regions for six years, while Gratian was alive. He began to 
rule in 387. Moreover Maximus, who could deservedly have been 
called ‘the greatest’, if you add ‘of tyrants’, was elevated to the 
kingship of Britain. When he saw that through the trickery of his own 
scheming and through his power the Scots had been wickedly 
deceived by their allies the Picts, and thrust out into exile, and that 
their conquerors the Picts were subdued under his domination, he 
began to get exaggerated notions about himself, and to direct his 
tyranny against the Roman empire. For when the death of Valens 
became known, in spite of the fact that Maximus had long ago sworn 
allegiance confirmed by an oath to Valentinian and his son Gratian 
as emperors, he acted the tyrant and donned the purple. Leaving 
Dionotus the tribune behind as a judge for the Britons, he detached 
from the empire and usurped rule over all regions of the Gaulish 
provinces, the administration of which he had received under those 
same Augusti. He declared himself to be the heir of Constantine the 
Great, and because of that he maintained that he ought to be 
emperor of the Gauls and Britons at least. 

Then after he annexed the Gaulish kingdoms, he handed over the 
kingdom of Armorica to Conan Meriadoc in exchange for Britain in 
386. He drove out the original inhabitants, and repopulated it with 
both men and women of British nationality, and then renamed it 
Lesser Britain. For he was afraid that, if Conan returned to Britain, 
the Britons would rise in rebellion on the side of Conan against the 
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Beda: ‘Maximus vir quidem Augusto dignus, nisi contra fidem 
emersisset, in Gallias transiit, ibique Gracianum dolo circumventum 
occidit.’ : | 

Theodosius insuper anno regni sui secundo vel secundum alios 
primo beneficiorum Graciani non immemor, hostem illum Maximum 
trucem ac formidabilem occidit apud Aquileiam ac Valentinianum 
fratrem Graciani restituit occidentis ad imperium. Sigibertus: 
‘Tempore Theodosii Senioris Sanctus Patricius Scotus in Hibernia 


cum sororibus venditur, ubi cum reguli cuiusdam porcarius esset, 40 


angeli sepius alloquio fruebatur.’ 


63 


_ De Christianissimis actibus imperatoris Theodosii 
senioris et eiusdem uxoris Placelle 


Hugo Floriacensis: 


Denique Christianissimus imperator Theodosius contra gentilrum 
errorem consurgens, eum evertere funditus destinavit, lege primo data, 
precepit idolorum templa solotenus everti. Ante sui temporis impertum 
Magnus Constantinus, qui primus pietate morum ornavit imperium, 
sacrificare demonibus interdixit, non tamen eorum evertit templa, sed 
inaccessibilia fore precepit. Cuius quidem filii paterna secuti sunt 
vestigia, Julianus autem eis succedens, impietatem renovavit et veteris 
flammam erroris reaccendit. Interemptoque Juliano, Jovinianus impe- 
rium assecutus, immolaciones rursus prohibuit idolorum. | Valens 
denique cunctis imperii Romani gentibus concessit ut religiones suas 
colerent s[icut]“ vellent, illos impugnans’ solummodo qui dogmata 
non suscipiebant Arriana. Sicqui-[dem et usque]“ tempus huius nobilis 


Theodosii et ad idolorum aras ignis accendebatur, et libamina ac 


[sacrificia]“ offerebantur. Sed et publicas festivitates populi per plateas 
agebant et orgia Dion-|isii ce-]lebrabant,“ atque cum sacris‘ currebant, 


eviscerantes canes et furentes age-[bant]” omnia, que nequicia proprii 


erroris insinuat. Sed hec omnia catholicus imperator Theodosius 
extir-[pare]“ radicitus imperavit, et evulsa corripuit et condempnavit. 


Hic Theodosius clementissimus fluit]* adeo ut nullum se leden- 
cium vel contra se insurgencium morti adjudicaret dicens: ‘Utinam 


michi esset possibile ad vitam eciam mortuos revocare.’ Eius curia 
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power of his own majesty, as they always are accustomed to do 
against foreigners. So he took Conan together with other nobles he 
was suspicious of across to the provinces of Gaul, and settled them in 
Lesser Britain along with many thousands of ordinary people 
brought from the island. 

Bede says: ‘Maximus was a man who would have deserved to be 
Augustus, if he had not risen up in violation of his allegiance. He 
crossed over into the provinces of Gaul, and there he tricked and slew 
Gratian.’ Thereupon Theodosius in the second year of his reign, or 
according to other authorities the first year of his reign, mindful of 
the services rendered to him by Gratian, slew that grim and terrible 
enemy Maximus at Aquileia, and restored Valentinian the brother of 
Gratian to rule over the empire of the west. Sigebert says: “In the time 
of the elder Theodosius St Patrick the Scot was sold in Ireland with 
his sisters. There he was a swineherd of a certain sub-king, and often 
enjoyed the conversation of an angel.’ 


63 


The most Christian acts of the emperor T heodosius I 
and his wife Flaccilla 


Hugh of Fleury says: 


Finally the most Christian emperor Theodosius, rising up against the 
error of the heathen, planned to overthrow it utterly. He first of all 
passed a law, then decreed that the pagan temples should be levelled 
with the ground. Before his reign Constantine the Great, who was the 
first to adorn the empire with moral piety, forbade sacrificing to 
demons. He did not however destroy their temples, but ordered that 
they should be inaccessible. His sons followed in their father’s 
footsteps, but Julian who succeeded them brought back impiety, and 
- rekindled the flame of the old error. After Julian had been killed, 
Jovinian secured the throne, and again prohibited pagan sacrifices. 
Finally Valens permitted all the peoples of the Roman empire to prac- 
‘tise their own religion as they wished, attacking only those who did 
not accept Arian doctrines. And so right up to the time of this noble 
. Theodosius, not only was fire kindled on the altars of heathen idols, 
and libations and sacrifices offered, but people held public festivals in 
the streets and celebrated Dionysiac orgies, and ran about with ritual 
objects, disembowelling dogs, and stopping at nothing in their frenzy 
that the wickedness of their particular error suggested. But the catholic 
emperor Theodosius ordered all these practices to be utterly eradicated, 
and he criticised and condemned them once they had been uprooted. 


This Theodosius was so merciful that he condemned to death none 
of those who injured him or rose in revolt against him, saying: “I wish 
that it was possible for me to recall even the dead to life.’ His court 
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monasterium videbatur, ub[i]* cum clericis matutinas laudes agebat, 
codices divinos legebat, hostesque suos non t[am]* ferro vel multi- 
tudine quam jejunio et oracione confisus prosternebat. Hic orientis et 
occidentis partes pacifice possidens, apud Mediolanum defunctus 
est. Sub eo transtulit Jeronimus novum et vetus testamentum. 
Ambrosius et Hilarius ympnos composuerunt. Augustinus, cum 
esset Manicheus, ad fidem convertitur ad | predicacionem Sancti 
Ambrosii; sed nondum subito renasci voluit donec et quousque ipso 
sedente quodam die cum socio suo Alipio ad mensam lusoriam, ab 
Affrica supervenit quidam amicus Augustini nomine Poncianus qui 
vitam et miracula illtus magni Anthonii monachi, qui nuper in 
Egipto sub Constantino imperatore defunctus fuerat, recitavit. Ad 
huiusmodi exempla Augustinus vehementer exarsit ita quod socium 
suum Alipium tam vultu quam mente turbatus invasit et fortiter 
exclamavit: ‘Quid patimur? Quid audemus? Surgunt indocti et 
rapiunt Celum, et nos cum doctrinis nostris demergimur in Infernum.’ 
Et sic flens et eyulans, cum esset annorum xxx’, cum Alipio ad 
Ambrosium cucurrit, et ab eo sacrum baptisma suscepit. Tunc 
Ambrosius: ‘Te Deum laudamus’, inquit, et Augustinus: “Te Domi- 
num confitemur’, respondit. Et sic hit duo hunc ympnum alternatim 
composuerunt, et usque in finem decantaverunt. 

Huius Theodosii imperatrix uxor Placella claudorum atque 
cecorum debiltumque maximam habebat curam, non servis, non aliis 


utens ministris ad hec officia peragenda, sed per semet ipsam hec — | 


agens, ad eorum habitacula veniebat, unicuique quod opus habuit 
prebens. Et per ecclesiarum cenodochia discurrens, suis manibus 
infirmis ministrabat, ollas eorum extergens, jus gustans, offerens 
cocliaria, panes frangens, cibos ministrans, calices prelibans et alia 
cuncta faciens, que servis et ministris mos est solempniter® operari, 
faciebat. Illis autem qui de rebus eam talibus prohibere nitebantur 
dicebat: ‘Aurum autem distribuere imperii opus est. Ego* autem pro 
ipso imperio hoc opus offero michi bona tribuenti.’ Sed et viro suo 
sepe dicebat: “Oportet te, marite, semper cogitare quid dudum fueris 
et quid modo sis. Nam si hoc semper cogitaveris, ingratus 
benefactori Deo tuo non eris. Sed imperium quod,-eo largiente, 
suscepisti, per omnia legaliter gubernabis.’ | Ad propositum ait 
quidam: 

Quod ciner es, et eris, in corde tuo mediteris. 

Quare jocunderis, cum vermibus esca pareris? 

Quamvis diteris, memor esto quod morieris. 

Post quasi pulvis eris, ut quid mas glorificeris? 

Hec tria, quid fueris, quid sis, fies, memor eris. 

Postea pungeris, morieris, ne dubiteris. 

Exemplis veris limi quasi pulvis haberis. 
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was like a monastery where he conducted matins along with the 
clergy, and read holy scripture. He overthrew his enemies not so 
much by trusting in the sword or numerical superiority as in fasting 
and prayer. He ruled peacefully over the eastern and western parts of 
the empire, and died at Milan. During his reign Jerome translated the 
Old and New Testaments; Ambrose and Hilary composed hymns. 
Augustine was converted from Manicheism to the faith through the 
preaching of St Ambrose; but he did not wish to be reborn quite yet, 
until on a certain day, when he was sitting with his friend Alypius at 
the gaming table, a certain friend of Augustine called Pontitian came 
from Africa and described the life and miracles of that great monk 
Antony, who had recently died in Egypt under the emperor Constan- 
tine. Augustine burned so fiercely at good examples of this kind that 
he turned upon his companion Alypius, distraught in both his 
expression and his mind, and passionately exclaimed: ‘What are our 
sufferings? What are our exploits? The uneducated rise up and reach 
for Heaven, while we with our learning are sunk in Hell.’ And thus 
weeping and wailing, at the age of thirty, he hurried off to Ambrose 
with Alypius, and received holy baptism at his hands. Then Ambrose 
said: ‘We praise thee, O God’, and Augustine responded: ‘We 
acknowledge thee to be the Lord.’ And thus these two composed this 
hymn in alternate verses, and sang it right to the end. 

Flaccilla the empress consort of this Theodosius took great care of 
the lame and blind and disabled, not employing slaves or other 
servants to perform these services, but doing them by herself, going 
to their own dwellings, giving to each one what he needed, and 
running about from one to another of the churches’ almshouses, she 
ministered to the sick with her own hands, washing their dishes, 
tasting their soup, giving them shell-fish, breaking their bread, and 
serving their food, testing their drinking cups and doing everything 
else that is usually done by slaves and servants. To those who tried to 


keep her from such activities she used to say: ‘It is the function of the 


empire to distribute gold. I offer these services on behalf of the 
empire that allots good things to me.’ But to her husband she also 
often said: “You ought, husband, to think always about what you 
have formerly been and what you now are. For if you are always 
thinking about this, you will not be ungrateful to God, your 
benefactor. But you will govern the empire, which you have received | 
through his generosity, lawfully in all respects.’ On this subject 
someone has said: 


Meditate in your heart that you are ashes and to ashes will return. 
Why rejoice, since you are being prepared as food for worms? 
Although you are rich, be mindful that you will die, 
and afterwards will be as dust. Why should youa man be glorified? 
Be mindful of these three things, what you have been, are and will 
become. | | 
Afterwards you will be afflicted, you will die, do not doubt it. 
From true examples you are considered as dust of the dirt.. 
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Hic breve forsan eris; quamvis rex tu reputeris, 
non absconderis in castris cum morieris. 

Ex quo reverteris, respice, mundus eris. 

Hostem namque geris carnem, quiculmina geris. 
Cum cinis es et eris, finis semper mediteris. 


64 


Quod mortuo tiranno Maximo Scoti 
regnum recuperare ceperunt 


Theodosius autem, bene tranquillata republica, apud Mediolanum, 
ut predicitur, naturalis mortis quietem invenit. Cuius corpus eodem 
anno Constantinopolim translatum est. Cui successerunt duo filn, 
quos ex eadem’ Placella genuit, Honorius scilicet et Archadius, anno 
domini ccc® xcvili® simulque regnabant annis xii. Eorum anno 
secundo dicit Sigibertus Sanctum obisse Martinum, sed Prosper 
eorum anno quinto. 

Hoc eciam anno fundavit Sanctus Augustinus Iponensis episcopus 
regulam Nigrorum Canonicorum et’ eorum ordinem. | [Ist-]orum* 
vero temporibus imperatorum diu prostrata lateque dispersa 
Scotorum nacio post mor-[tem M]axim1‘ statim resurgere cepit, et ex 
illatis sibi tanto tempore per hostes injuriis [ulcio-]nem‘ expetere 
condignam intendit. <Unde et de Scotis et Romanis dicitur: 


Scocia Romanis vi metu subdita vanis 
non fuit ex evo nec paret imperio.> 


Cum igitur a Theodosio peremptus fuisset Max-[im-]us‘ eiusque 
filius Victor nomine, quem imperandis Gallis, dum ad Italiam 
tenderet, reliquit, [e]ciam‘ ab eo fuerat extinctus, necnon et comes 
suus Andragacius, hiis au[d]itis,° ex navi precipitem sese dedisset in 
mari, nec ulterius eius familie ulla spes iterum respirandi fuerat, 
Gracianus municeps a quibusdam Britonibus imperator eius loco 
Britannis creatus est. Ab aliis tamen suam timentibus tirannidem ne 
velut Maximus perperam in eos aliquid’ ageret, post creacionem mox 
percussus,° occubuit. 
Paulus et Beda: 


Apud Britannias loco Graciani Constantinus ex infima milicia propter 
solam spem nominis sine meritis virtutis eligitur. Qui Gallias transiens 
detrimento reipublice magis fuit quam augmento Constantemque 
filium ex monacho Cesarem factum Hispanias misit. Quod audiens, 
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You will perhaps be here for a short time; although you are renowned 
as a king, 

you will not be hidden in a castle when you die. 

When you return, look round. You will be clean. 

For you carry an enemy in your flesh, you who wear a crown. 

Always think about your latter end, when you are and will be ashes. 


64 


After the death of the tyrant Maximus 
the Scots began to win back their kingdom 


After Theodosius had successfully brought peace to the state, he 
attained the tranquillity of a natural death at Milan, as previously 
mentioned. In the same year his body was transported to Constan- 
tinople. He was succeeded by the two sons that Flaccilla had borne to 
him, namely Honorius and Arcadius, in 398, and they reigned 
together for thirteen years. Sigebert says that St Martin died in the 
second year of their reign, but Prosper states that it was in the fifth 
year of their reign. In this year also St Augustine bishop of Hippo 
founded the rule of Black Canons and their order. In the time of these 
emperors the Scottish nation, which had for a long time lain 


_ prostrate and widely scattered, began to rise again immediately after 


the death of Maximus, with the intention of exacting appropriate 
vengeance after the wrongs that had been inflicted on it for such a 
long time by its enemies. Hence the couplet about Scots and Romans: 


Scotland was never subdued through force or fear 
by the false Romans, nor formsa part of their empire. 


So when Maximus had been destroyed by Theodosius, and his son 
Victor by name, whom he had left behind to rule over the Gauls, 
while he was making for Italy, had also been killed by Theodosius, 
and when his officer Count Andragatius heard about this, he flung 
himself headlong from his ship into the sea, and there was no longer 
any hope of restoring the family’s fortunes once more. a local 
dignitary called Gratian was appointed emperor over the provinces 
of Britain in place of Maximus by certain Britons. He was however 
stabbed to death shortly after his election by other Britons who were 
afraid of his tyrannical behaviour in case he treated them as badly as 
Maximus had. 
Paul and Bede say: 


In the provinces of Britain Constantine, a man of no distinction from 
the lowest ranks of the army, was chosen in place of Gratian, solely 
because of expectations aroused by his name. He passed through the 
provinces of Gaul, doing more harm than good to the state, and sent 
his son Constans, who had been made Caesar after having been a 
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Honorius, dum vires reipublice continuis vexarl cerneret incomodis, 
generum suum Constancium comitem virum strenuum ad Gallias 
cum exercitu misit. Ubi mox ingressus, Constantinum apud Arelatem 
extinxit. Constans vero filius, ex monacho Cesar, a Geroncio’ comite 


Vienna peremptus est. 


Hos vero patrem et filium Galfridus in Britannia prodicione Pictorum 
docet occisos. Cuius eciam varie tenent historie contrarium. 
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monk, to the provinces of Spain. When he heard this, Honorius 
perceived that the strength of the state was being drained away by 
continual disasters, and sent his son-in-law, an energetic man, Count 
Constantius to the provinces of Gaul with an army. He soon arrived 
and slew Constantine at Arles. His son Constans, who had been a 
monk before he was made Caesar, was killed by Count Gerontius at 
Vienne. 


Geoffrey [of Monmouth] tells us that these two father and son were 
killed in Britain by the treachery of the Picts. Various histories also 
give conflicting accounts of this event. 


Notes 


Chapter 1 
p.169 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.1). See Pluscarden, Il c.1 and 
Extracta, 7. 

In MS C the latter part of fo.14 and most of fo.14v are occupied by the 
chapter-listing for Book II. The bottom quarter of fo.14v contains the 
illustration which forms the frontispiece of this volume. 


1. completed: i.e. in Book I above. 
2. from one... another: i.e. from Egypt to Spain to Ireland to Scotland. 


4-5. the name ... scribes: on the name Albion see Rivet and Smith, Place- 
Names, 247-8; cf. Bede, 15 (bk.1, c.1); Monmouth, 13 (c.21).. 


9-18. Albion ... side: Fordun establishes the geographical position of Britain 
in terms of the points of the compass, for which he uses the names of the 
winds set out above Ic.2. 


11-12. assuming ... east-north-east: this reflects the distortion in the map of 
Claudius Ptolemy (published ca 140-50 AD as part of his Geography) by 
which the position of Scotland was ‘turned’ from North/South to East/West. 
The relevant text with translation will be found in Rivet and Smith, Place- 
Names, 132-3; for the map itself see 107, followed by a discussion 108-14. On 
the map, as in the text, the most northerly point of mainland Britain is 
‘Novantarum Promontorium’; despite Rivet and Smith (426) and many 
earlier scholars, this represents either Corsewall or Milleur Point on the 
northernmost tip of the Rhinns of Galloway WIG (‘Novantarum Peninsula’), 
not the southernmost point, the Mull of Galloway. From ‘Novantarum 
Promontorium’ Ptolemy makes ‘Rerigonius Sinus’ (Loch Ryan), ‘Vindogara 
Sinus’ and “Clota Aestuarium’ (the latter two together representing the Firth 
of Clyde) open to the SE; beyond them to the E, but more to the south than 
‘Novantarum Promontorium’ is ‘Epidium Promontorium’ (Mull of 
Kintyre), beyond which the west and north coasts of Scotland run in an 
easterly direction. (For convenience we have used the Latinized forms of 
Ptolemy’s names given in the gazeteer found in Rivet and Smith, Place- 
Names, 237-509.) 


17-18. Spain ... side: for the earliest expressions of the classical and medieval 
view that Spain was located to the west of Britain see Julius Caesar, De Bello 
Gallico (Loeb edn), 250-1 (bk.5, c.11.8-14); Tacitus, i, 43 (Agricola, c.10). 


19-20. It is said... places: these figures are derived ultimately from Orosius, 
28 (bk.1, c.2), followed by Gildas, 3 and Bede, 15 (bk.1, c.1). The rectilinear 
distance from the Lizard CNW to Dunnet Head CAI is less than 700 miles: 
from Land’s End CNW to North Foreland KNT is almost 350 miles. 


21-22. Just about ... Ocean: the reference is probably to the distance from 
Gateshead NTB to the upper reaches of the Solway DMF, CMB, i.e. the 
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region traversed by Hadrian’s Wall. See below III c.7, l1.36-41. This is not, of 
course, the narrowest part of the island; the distance between the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde is considerably less — a point not emphasized by Fordun 
because he wished to concentrate on the natural division from England of 
the Scotland of his own day. 


23. great rivers: the reference is probably to the Clyde and Forth. 

twenty-two miles: the distance separating the upper reaches of the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde is in fact some forty miles. The Antonine Wall, marking the 
Roman Clyde-Forth boundary, is about 37 miles in length. 


27-28. some... islands: see cc.2 and 3 below, but especially XI, c.58, a passage 
which best reveals what both Fordun and Bower had in mind: ‘Constantine 
endowed the Roman church with all the western islands, amongst the 
number of which is the kingdom of Scotland — that is, he gave the right 
which he had in them, namely direct lordship. And if direct lordship over the 
kingdom of Scotland belongs to the Roman church, it therefore does not 
belong to the king of England.’ The reference is to the forged Donation of 
Constantine, on which see below c.48, especially Il.1 39-43. The area north of 
the Forth-Clyde isthmus (the original united kingdom of Picts and Scots) 
was earlier regarded as almost forming a separate island; cf. Tacitus, 
Agricola, ut cit., 68-71 (c.23): “For the Clyde and the Forth, which are carried 
far inland by the tidal waters of opposite seas, are separated by but a narrow 
distance: this space was fortified during this summer by Roman garrisons, 
and the whole sweep of country to the south secured, the enemy being 
pushed back into a separate island, so to speak.’ 


30. giants: see Monmouth, 9 (c.16): ‘Insula in occeano est, habitata 
gigantibus olim’; cf. 14 (c.21) for an account of the wrestling match between 


Corineus, eponym of Cornwall, and Goemagog, last survivor of the giants. © 


See also above Ic.18, Il.6, 7. 
31. Britain and Scotland: cf. above I, c.6, ll.10-12: ‘Its southern and larger 
part was once inhabited by Britons and called Britannia [Britain], but its 
name now is England.’ 

34-36. Likewise... Scots: cf. above I cc.29-32, 36-37. | 

36. Scots: MS CA adds: ‘Et a Pictis partem quam Picti incoluerant Pictinia 
dicebatur ad differenciam Pictavie Narbonensis Gallie. Sed deletis per 
Scotos Pictis nunc totum Scocia nuncupatur.’ An alternative possibility for 
the form ‘Pictinia’ is ‘Pictiuia’; cf. KKES, 243, n.32. On Pictavia (Poitou) in 
France see above I, cc.25, 1.3; 30, 1.30. : 


\ 


Chapter 2 
pp.171-3 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.2). Bower has added 11.43-46 (‘such 


as ... like’). See Pluscarden, I1c.2 and Extracta, 7-8. | 


4-6. ...name: based on Monmouth, 18 (c.28): ‘Huic successit Leil filius suus 
pacis amator et equitatis. Qui ut prosperitate regni usus est, urbem in 
aquilonari parte Britannie aedificavit: de nomine suo Kaer Leil uocata.’ 
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4. Leil: in Monmouth eighth prehistoric monarch of Britain. 
6. Carlisle CMB. 


9-11. ... longitudinally: a deliberately distorted version of Monmouth, 26 
(c.39): ‘Rex igitur omnem ambiguum legi sue auferre uolens conuocauit 
omnes operarios totius insule iussitque uiam ex cemento et lapidibus 
fabricari que insulam in longitudinem a Cornubio mari usque ad 
Katanensium litus secaret? — i.e. in Monmouth the road extends from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 


ss . Belinus: in Monmouth, 24-30 (cc.35-44), 21st prehistoric monarch of 
ritain. 


12. Scottish sea: i.e. the Firth of Forth; see below 1.37; cf. below III c.2, 11.16 
31:¢.41, 1.55. at 


13. trace: Fordun may be referring to the remains of Dere Street, the Roman 
re which ran from Hadrian’s Wall through Newstead ROX to Inveresk 


15-17. 2 Scotland: cf . Monmouth, 47 (c.74). The accepted modern reading 
contains no distinction between Albany and Scotland: ‘Partem uero illam 
quam subiugare nequibat diris debellationibus infestare laborauit ita ut eam 
trans Deiram et Albaniam fugaret.’ 


17-20. ... citizens: based on Monmouth, 86 (c.120): ‘Timuerunt igitur eum 
[i.e. Aurelius] Saxones et sese trans Hunbrum receperunt. In partibus illis 
munierunt ciuitates et oppida; nam patria illa semper refugio eis patuerat. 
Uicinitas enim Scotie adhibebat tutelam que in omne dampnum ciuium 
imminere consueuerat.’ 


17. Aurelius: see below II cc. 16, 1.4; 21, 1.27. 
18. Humber: estuary YOE LIN. 


21-25. ... Scotland: this is quoted, with minor verbal lati 
Monmouth, 142 (c.199). ete 
21. Cadwallon: see below III c.29, 1.2. 

Oswald: see below ITI c.42, 1.15. 


22. Northumbrians: see below III c.16, 1.50. 


24-25. wail ... Scotland: see below III c.6, 11.2-19. During the reign of the 


Roman emperor Severus, 193-211, repairs were made to Hadrian’s Wall 
erected 122-8. 


a ... nations: quoted, with minor verbal variations, from Monmouth, 2 
c.5). 

34-35. which sie above: Fordun is thinking not so much of inland rivers as of 
estuaries with their associated harbours. 


37. Forth....sea: see above 1.12. 
38. Esk... Solway: see below III c.7, 1.40. 


39-41. river ... reliability: the reference is primarily to the Cromarty Firth 
ROS; the river is the Conon ROS. The emphasis given to the Firth 
combined with the apparent local knowledge exhibited in the reference to the 
place-name Sikirsound (otherwise unrecorded; not mentioned in W.J. 
Watson, Place Names of Ross and Cromarty [Inverness, 1904; repr. 
Inverness, 1976]), suggest the early importance of the place. The Sheriffdom 
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of Cromarty first appears on record in 1266. ‘It was of very small extent, 
apparently not exceeding the bounds of the modern parish of Cromarty, yet 
under its hereditary Sheriffs always continued separate, and when in 1661 
the Sheriffdom of Ross was definitely disjoined from that of Inverness, 
Cromarty is specifically excepted’ (Watson, ut cit., xxii1). 

For the form Crombathy (Cromarty) in the Latin text, see Watson, ut cit., 
124-5. The meaning 1s uncertain. 

Sikirsound (1.40) is a combination of Scots sicker, ‘safe, secure, free from 
danger’ and sound, ‘a narrow channel’ (CSD). In the 14c Gaelic was the 
language of Easter Ross; the place-name is perhaps to be attributed to Scots- 
speaking fishermen from the south side of the Moray Firth. 


43. freshwater fish: this indicates that Fordun had in mind the upper waters 
as well as the estuaries of rivers. Note the triple classification of types of fish. 


43-46. crayfish ... trout: this list, added by Bower, might be used for a study 
of the medieval Scots fishing trade. As Bower was abbot of an island 
community in the Firth of Forth, it is probably of particular relevance for 
that area and for the range of diet in Inchcolm on fast-days. Cf. below XII 
c.34, 11.21-28 for a list of fish found in Ireland. 


Chapter 3 
pp.173—5 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.3). See Pluscarden, II c.3 and 
Extracta, 8. 


8-11. ... Northumbria: based on Malmesbury, i, 10 (bk.1, c.7). The reference 
is to the early stages of the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 


11. Northumbria: see above c.2, 1.22; below III c.16, 1.50. 
12-15. ... Scotland: based on Malmesbury, 1, 59 (bk.1, c.54). 


» 15. Wearmouth DRH. 
Scotland: the word is here used in its modern sense. 


17. Cuthbert: see below I1c.51, 1.5. | 
18. Alfred: 1.e. Alfred the Great, king of Wessex 871-99; see below IV c.18. 


18-20. ... you: based on Symeon of Durham, Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, in 
T. Arnold (ed.), Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia (RS, 75), i, 205 (c.16); see 
also Symeon’s Historia Ecclesiae Dunelmensis, 1, 62 (bk.2,c.10). 


22-24, ... Danes: based on Malmesbury, 1, 128 (bk.2,¢.121). 
25-26. ... English: based on Bede, 221 (bk.3, c.3). 


25. Then: i.e. after the consecration of Aidan as bishop of Lindisfarne in 635; 
see below III cc.42, 1.15; 43, 1.21. 
them: 1.e. Gaelic-speaking adherents of Columba from Ireland or DalRiata. 


26. region of the Scots:1.e. Ireland and DalRiata. 
27-29, ... Ireland: based on Bede, 347 (bks.3, c.26; 4, c.4). 
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27. Colman: he was third bishop of Lindisfarne; see below III c.46, 1.2. 

Scotland: the distinction drawn by Fordun between Scotland and Ireland 
is not altogether unjustified in terms of his sources. In Bede ‘Scottia’ 
sometimes, as here, seems to mean the combined territories of Ireland and 
DalRiata, the total area settled by speakers of Gaelic. Plummer remarks that 
‘according to Bede’s usage Iona is in “Scottia”’; the justification for his 
remark which follows, ‘i.e. in Ireland’, is not apparent; see Bede (Plummer), 
il, 186. ‘Hibernia’ in contrast is restricted to Ireland. Colman returned from 
Lindisfarne to Iona, from which he departed with his Gaelic- and English- 
speaking followers to Ireland. The Gaelic-speakers were eventually 
established at Inish-bofin, co. Galway, the English at Mayo, co. Mayo; see 
below III c.46, 11.24, 28. 


29. island: i.e. Inish-bofin; see previous note. 


30-32. ... barbarians: based on Bede, 216-17 (bk.3, c.2): ‘Est autem locus 
juxta murum illum ad aquilonem, quo Romani quondam ob arcendos 
barbarorum impetus totam a mari ad mare praecinxere Brittaniam.’ The 
reference is to Hadrian’s Wall NTB CMB. The passage refers, not to the 
death of Oswald, but to his victory over Cadwallon at Hevenfelt (Hefenfelth) 
NTB in 633. 

30. Oswald: see below III c.42, 1.15. 


33-36. ... respects: the source is almost certainly Bartholomew, 702-3 (bk.15, 
c.152, ‘De Scotia’). Is it possible that ‘Ptholomeus’ in the Latin text, taken 
from Fordun, is a corruption of ‘Bartholomaeus’? 


37-38. ... Britain: source not identified. Bartholomew (631; bk.15, c.14, ‘De 
Anglia’) has a different account: ‘Saxones ... linguae gentis suae memoriam 
reliquerunt vocantes Insulam Angliam ab Engela regina clarissimi ducis 
Saxonum filia.’ The lady is otherwise unknown to history. 


39-40. ... Gaul: based on Bartholomew, 631 (bk.15, c.14, ‘De Anglia’). 
41-42. ... possess it: based on Bartholomew, 638 (bk.15, c.28, ‘De Britannia’). 


Chapter 4 
pp.175—7 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.4). See Pluscarden, II c.4. Not in 
Extracta. 


5-6. ... long: see Bede, 15. The passage is an abbreviation of the first two 
sentences in bk.1,c.1. 


8-13. ... Britons: see Bede, 41 (bk.1,c¢.12). 


14-15. ... long: see Monmouth, 2. The passage is an abbreviation of the 
opening sentence ofc.5. 


16-18. Albanactus ... name: see Monmouth, 15 (c.23). 


18-32. Surely ... next one: cf. the treatment of discrepant sources above I 
cc.24-26. 
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27-28. transcribers of an antagonistic nation: the reference is to the attempts 
of English historians to demonstrate the early political subordination of 
Scotland to England — something of special importance for the propaganda 
battle during the War of Independence. 


36. Brutus: see below cc.5, 6. 
37. except... regions: see above {c.31, II.8-9. 
38-39. daughter of Agenor: i.e. Europa; see above I c.30, 1.27. 


39. small part: Europa was carried by the god Zeus in the form of a bull from 
her home in Tyre to the European island of Crete where she eventually 
married the king; see above I c.3, 1.15. It was assumed that the name Europe 
was at one time applied only to the Cretan Empire. 


Chapter 5 
pp.177-9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.5). Bower has made alterations and 
additions to the genealogy which occupies I1.24-29 (‘Brutus ... Turkey’). See 
Pluscarden, Il c.5. Not in Extracta. The chapter is based on material to be 
found in Monmouth, Nennius and Isidore. 


6-9. For some... views: see Monmouth, 2-15 (cc.6-23); Nennius, 60 (c.10). 


9-15. Others ... Britons: see Nennius, 63 (c.17): ‘Primus homo venit ad 
Europam de genere Jafeth Alanus cum tribus filiis suis, quorum nomina sunt 
Hessitio [variants hessicio, hisicion, ysicion etc.], Armeno [variant Armenon], 
Nogue [variant Negue]. Hessitio autem habuit filios quattuor: hi sunt 
Francus, Romanus, Britto, Albanus. Armenon autem habuit quinque filios: 
Gothus, Valagothus, Gebidus, Burgundus, Longobardus. Negue autem 
habuit tres filios: Wandalus, Saxo, Boguarus. Ab Hisitione autem ortae sunt 
quattuor gentes: Franci, Latini, Albani et Britti. Ab Armenone autem 
quinque: Gothi, Walagothi, Gebidi, Burgundi, Langobardi. A Neguio uero 
quattuor: Boguarii, Vandali, Saxones et Turingi. Istae autem gentes sub- 


divisae sunt per totam Europam. Alanus autem, ut aiunt, filius fuit Fetebir, 


filii Ougomun, filii Thoi, filii Boib, filii Simeon, filii Mair, filii Ethach, fil 
Aurthach, filii Ecthet, filii Oth, filii Abir, filii Rea, filii Ezra, fill Izrau, filu 
Baath, filii Iobaath, filii Jovan, filii Jafeth, filii Noe, filii Lamech, filii 
Matusalem, filii Enoch, filii Jareth, filii Malaleel, filii Cainan, filii Enos, filii 
Seth, filii Adam, filii Dei vivi. Hanc peritiam inveni ex traditione veterum qui 
incolae in primo fuerunt Brittanniae.’ | 

Alanus corresponds to Alanius in Fordun, Hessitio to Isichion, the name 
Armeno[n] is common to both accounts, and Negue corresponds to Negno. 
The upper stages of the genealogy, from Jovan (Javan) son of Jafeth (Japheth) 
to Adam son of the living God, are based on Genesis 5 and 10. | 

As has often been noted (see, e.g., F. Lot Nennius et l’Historia Brittonum, 2 


vols [Paris, 1934], 50), Nennius, c.17 reproduces a list of the peoples of 


western Europe (for the most part Germanic), the so-called ‘Frankische 
Volkertafel’, an edition of which will be found in K. Millenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, 5 vols. (Berlin, 1870-1900), iii, 325-8. This dates from the 5c 


} 
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or 6c. The list is itself ultimately an elaboration of the statement in Tacitus i, 
131 (Germania, c.2) that the people of Germany were divided into three 
groups, Ingaevones, Herminones and Istaevones, each named for one of 
three brothers, the eponymous ancestors of the groups. The name Hessitio in 
Nennius is derived from that of the eponym of the Istaevones, Armeno from 
that of the Herminones, and Negue from that of the Ingaevones. Father of 
the three was Mannus, corrupted to ‘Alanus’, eponymous ancestor of the 
Alans, by a scribe who was himself perhaps an Alan, the nomadic tribe 
established in south-east Russia in the first three centuries AD who in the 4c 
were swept across eastern and central Europe by the Huns, and eventually 
settled (ca 410) in Spain, where they were ultimately absorbed by the 
Visigoths. 

In origin the list may be continental, but it has certainly passed through 
Trish hands. The line which in Nennius links Alanus to Javan son of Japheth 
is a corrupt version of the line which in early Irish genealogies leads from 
Lamfind, grandfather of Fenius Farsaid, grandfather of Gaythelos, to Rifad 
(Scot) son of Gomer son of Japheth. This becomes evident when the two lists 
of names are placed in parallel. For the Irish names we have used the forms 
found in the index of personal names in O’Brien, Corpus. Names in Nennius 
are probably to be regarded as genitival in form: 


Nennius Corpus 

1. Fetebir , Fethér 

2. Ougomun Agnoman 

3. Thoi Toe 

4. Boib Banb 

5. Simeon Ssém 

6. Mair Mar 

7. Ethach Ethecht 

8. Aurthach Aurtecht 

9. Ecthet — | 
10. Oth | ' Aboth (Boath) 
11. Abir Abor (Aoy) 
12. Rea Ara — 
13.— lara 
14. Ezra Sru (Zra) 
15. Izrau Esra 
16. — Ethrocht 
17. Baath Baoth 
18. Iobaath Ibath 


No.9, who appears in Nennius only, is perhaps an accidental duplication of 

no.7. No.12, in Nennius, Rea, may correspond either to no.12 or no.13 in the 

Irish sources; in Nennius, that is probably to say, the two have merged in one. 
The position of nos.16, Ethrocht, 17, Baath/Baoth, and 18, Ilobaath/Ibath, 


is ambiguous: in Bunad Laigen, “The Origin of the Leinstermen’ (O’Brien, 


Corpus, 4, l1.53-54) Ethrocht is father of Esrii and is himself son of Baoth, 
son of Ibath, son of Gomer, son of Japheth; in an alternative version attri- 


| buted to Ladcenn mac Barcida (O’Brien, Corpus, 7, 11.22-23) Esra is son of 
_ Rifad (Scot), son of Gomer; there is no trace of Ethrocht, Baoth and Ibath. 


On another occasion (O’Brien, Corpus, 201, 11.54-55) Baoth appears as 
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father of Esri and son of Rifad, son of Gomer. The closest correspondence is 
thus between Nennius and Bunad Laigen. This line of descent however is not 
the one accepted as standard in Lebor Gabdla, although it does appear as a 
variant; see above I cc.21, 1.2; 22, 1.7. Nonetheless, the Nennian version of the 
story of Isichion son of Alanius, on which Fordun here depends, sets the 
ancestry of the Britons and many other European peoples firmly in the 
context established by the early Irish synthetic historians, of which the most 
elaborate form is to be found in Lebor Gabdla — the context in which much 
of Fordun’s source-material has its origin. 


14-15. From them ... Britons: this is a misunderstanding by Fordun. In 
Nennius the four peoples are descended from Hessitio (Isichion). 


15. Latins: the reference may be to speakers of the Romance languages in 
general. 

Alemanns: a Germanic people who by the 5c had occupied Alsace, the 
Palatinate, part of Switzerland and Raetia; see OCD, 33, s.v. ‘Alamanni 
(Alemanni)’. They correspond to ‘Albanv in Nennius. 


15-17. Other historians ... men: see Isidore, bk.9, c.2.102: ‘Brittones quidam 
Latine nominatos suspicantur, eo quod bruti sint.’ 


17-18. just as ... view: see below III c.19, 1.48; cf. Isidore, bk.9, c.2.101: 
‘Franci a quodam proprio duce vocari putantur. Alii eos a feritate morum 
nuncupatos existimant.’ 


18-20. Other ... consul: cf. Nennius, 59 (c.7): ‘Brittannia insula a quodam 
Bruto consule Romano dicta.’ It is natural to assume that this Brutus is the 
same as the first Roman consul: ‘regnabat Brutus apud Romanos, a quo 
consules esse coeperunt, deinde tribuni plebis ac dictatores. Et consules 
rursum rem publicam obtinuerunt per annos CCCCXLVII, quae prius regia 
dignitate damnata fuerat’ (Nennius, 62 (c.15), following Eusebius/Jerome, 
106). If however the very early and corrupt Chartres MS of Historia 
Brittonum is to be trusted, the individual in question was Decimus Junius 
Brutus Callaicus, consul in 138 BC; see above I c.8, [1.110-11. The Chartres 
MS has: ‘Brutus consul fuit in Roma epiromanus quando expugnavit 
Hispaniam ac detraxit in seruitutem Rome. Et postea tenuit Britanniam 
° insulam quam habitant Britones filius illi obli. Siluio Posthumo’ (Lot, 
Nennius et l’Historia Brittonum, ut cit., 228). Some of this is unintelligible 
and as the reference to Silvius Posthumus, grandson of Aeneas and in other 
versions father of Brutus, shows, confusion is undoubtedly present. The 
general drift however seems clear. 


24-28. Brutus ... Dardanus: this genealogy is a somewhat garbled version of 
the corresponding passage in Nennius, 60 (c.10): ‘Brutus vero fuit filius Silvil, 
f. Aschanii, f. Enee, f. Anchise, f. Capen, f. Asaraci, f. Tros, f. Erectonu, f. 
Dardani, f. Iupiter, de genere Cam, f. maledicti videntis et ridentis patrem 
Noe. Tros vero duos filios habuit, Hilium Asaracumque. Hilius condidit 
Hilium civitatem, id est Troiam, primo genuitque Lamedon. Ipse est pater 
Priami. Asaracus autem genuit Capen. Ipse est pater Anchise. Anchises 
genuit Eneam. Ipse Eneas pater Ascanii.’ Above Aeneas Fordun includes 
only Anchises, Troius (Tros) and Dardanus; Bower has added II.26-27 (‘son 
of Laomedon ... name’); 11.27-28 (‘who was son of Erichthonius’, and the 
adjective ‘great’ before ‘Dardanus’); and 11.28-29 (king ... Turkey’). Bower 
at least may have used Nennius, perhaps in conjunction with the reference to 
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Dardanus in Isidore, bk.9, c.2.67: ‘Troianorum gens antea Dardana a 
Dardano nominata. Nam Dardanus et Iasius fratres e Graecia profecti; ex 
his Iasius ad Thraciam, Dardanus ad Phrygiam pervenit, ibique primus 
regnavit. Post quem filius eius Erichthonius, deinde nepos eius Tros, a quo 
Troiani nuncupati sunt.’ 


25. Ascanius: son of Aeneas, in most versions by his first wife, the Trojan 
Creusa, but sometimes by his second wife Lavinia; see below c.6, 1.2. He was 
the founder of the city of Alba Longa, modern Castel Gandolfo, twelve miles 
south-east of Rome; see OCD, 128. 

Aeneas: the Trojan ancestral figure who established the line which 
eventually in the persons of Romulus and Remus was to found the city of 
Rome. In Nennius and Monmouth, by way of his great-grandson Brutus, he 
also became an ancestral figure for the Britons. 


26. who was Tlus ... Ilus: this is inaccurate; see above I1.24-28. Ilus was the 
eponym of Ilion. 


27. Ilion: name of the Trojan citadel, often extended to mean the city itself. 
Tros:1.e. the eponymous founder of Troy. 


28. Dardanus: i.e. the eponymous founder of Dardania, the area dominated 
by the city of Troy. 

Phrygia: this was originally a country of Asia Minor comprising part of 
the central plateau and the western seaboard; see OCD, 829. 


29. Turkey: Bower may have included this reference as a result of the 
expansion of the power of the Ottoman Turks under Sultans Mehmed I 
(1413-20) and Murad II (1421-51), an expansion which was to lead to the 
capture in 1451 of Constantinople by Sultan Mehmed II (1451-81). 


Chapter 6 
p.179 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.6). See Pluscarden, Il c.6 and 
Extracta, 8. 


1-2. ... Lavinia: see Monmouth, 2 (c.6). 


2. Lavinia: she was the second wife of Aeneas, daughter of Latinus, the 
eponymous king of Latium. 


2-3. Brutus ... world: according to Eusebius/Jerome, 15, the First Age from 
Creation to Flood occupied 2242 years; the Second from the Flood to 
Abraham occupied 942 years. During the Third Age Troy fell 835 years after 
the birth of Abraham (see Eusebius/Jerome, 62). Three (alternatively eight) 
years passed before Aeneas established himself in Italy, where he reigned for 
three years and was succeeded by Ascanius, who ruled for 38 years (see 
Eusebius/Jerome, 62). Brutus was born during Ascanius’ reign (see 
Monmouth, 3 [c.6]), in the 848th year of the Third Age, the 4030th from the 
Creation; this implies that the wanderings of Aeneas occupied three years 
and that Brutus was born in the fourth year of the reign of Ascanius. These 
last figures are not in Monmouth or Nennius. 
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5, ... Brutus: source not identified. 

6-7. When ... old: see Monmouth, 3 (c.6): ‘Postremo cum ter quini anni 
emensi essent.’ | 

7. southern provinces: Fordun takes for granted the correctness of the 
arguments put forward in cc. 1-4 above. 

8. age of 35: we have found no authority for this figure. The explanation may 
be that 35, the middle point of the biblical life-span, was regarded as an 
epoch when events of particular significance might take place; cf. the 
opening lines of Dante’s Divina Commedia: ‘Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita [i.e. at age 35]/ mi ritrovai per una selva oscura.’ 


9. wife... Greeks: see Monmouth, 7-8 (cc.14-15). 

9-11. three... Camber: see Monmouth, 15 (c.24). 

10. Locrinus: fictitious eponym of Loegria, Welsh Lloegr, ‘England’. 
Albanactus: fictitious eponym of Albania, Welsh yr Alban, ‘Scotland’. 

11. Camber: fictitious eponym of Cambria, Welsh Cymru, ‘Wales’. 

11-12. After... London: see Monmouth, 15 (c.23). 

12-30. After... Albion: based on Monmouth, 15 (c.23). 

18. Totnes DEV, at the head of the Dart estuary. It was here that Brutus and 

his followers first landed in Britain; see Monmouth, 13 (c.20). 

21. as... declare: authorities not identified. 


24-27. Albany ... above: notice the suggestion that the Humber and Trent 
formed the appropriate southern boundary of Scotland. Fordun 
deliberately misinterprets the narrative in Monmouth, 15 (c.24), where 
Humber, king of the Huns, kills Albanactus in Scotland, then advances into 
England to meet Locrinus and Camber, is put to flight and drowns in the 
Humber, to which he gives his name. 

27. as was explained above: this rather general reference is probably to cc. 1-4 
above. 


29. Firth of Forth: see above c.2, 1.12. 


Chapter 7. 
p.181 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.7). See Pluscarden, I c.7 and 
Extracta, 8. | 


2-6. in earlier times ... Tweed: the assumed sequence of events is a little 
difficult to follow. Fordun appears to believe that during the time of 
Albanactus Scots (and presumably Picts) occupied only the territory north 
of Forth. He may have felt that in some sense the proper southern boundary 


of their territory was formed by the Humber and Trent (see above c.6, I.24- 


27). The Forth however remained the effective boundary up to and beyond 


the time of Julius Caesar (see below c.14, 11.27-28). In the reign of Nero the. 


Scots and Picts captured Edinburgh, Carlisle, Dumbarton and other 
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unnamed towns (see below c.26). Later, in the reign of Severus, the boundary 
was marked by what is now called Hadrian’s Wall (see below c.38). Later it 
was established at the Tweed. For a more recent account see D.P. Kirby, 
‘The Evolution of the Frontier c.400-1018’ and ‘The Evolution of the 
Frontier 1018-1237’ in Historical Atlas, 24-26, 52-54. 


4. Tyne: river NTB. 


5. Thirlwall: see below III cc. 10, 1.28; 43, 1.3. The modern village of Thirlwall 
NTB preserves the name. 3 
Severus: see above c.2, Il.24-25. 


7. 400 miles: the rectilinear distance from Berwick-upon-Tweed NTB to 
Dunnet Head CAI is approximately 200 miles; that from the Mull of 
Galloway WIG to Cape Wrath SUT is approximately 265 miles. Fordun 
makes the length of Scotland exactly equivalent to that of England. 


7-8. towards the west-north-west: in the Latin text, ‘versus estivum protensa 
circium’, the function of ‘estivum’ is obscure; for ‘circius’ see above I c.2, 1.7. 
Any possible translation seems to contradict the observation above.c.1, Il. 
11-12 that the more northerly part of Scotland veers towards the east-north- 
east. 


8. Pentland Firth: the sea-channel separating Caithness and the Orkney 
Islands. Until 1468 the latter were officially subject to the Norwegian (from 
1397 Danish) crown (below c.11, introductory note). 


9. whirlpool: i.e. the Boars of Duncansby between the island of Stroma CAI 
and the mainland. Fordun in his Latin text makes proper use of the term 
‘Charybdis’ (‘Caribdis’) as ‘whirlpool’; contrast the misuse of ‘Scylla’ below 
c.10, 11.33, 73. 


12-13. lofty mountains ... each other: cf. Bede, (bk.3, c.4); the reference is to 
Drumalban, the backbone of Scotland (Alba), i.e. the mountain-range 
running from Ben Lomond STL in the south by way of Ben Nevis INV to 
Ben Hope SUT in the north. 


19. great forests: the Highlands were still heavily forested on the lower 
mountain slopes during the 14c; ‘the Highland forests were finally destroyed 
through large-scale burning to extend sheep-runs in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries’ (Millman, Scottish Landscape, 48). 


31. great rivers: see above c.?, 11.34-48. 
33. safe harbours: see above c.2, 11.34-48. 


Chapter 8 
pp.183—5 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.8). Bower has added II.13-22 (‘Soin 


comparison ... fish’) and 11.33-43 (‘It is very ... regions’). See Pluscarden, Il 
c.8. Not in Extracta. , 


12. and rich diversity: “et multipliciter’ (text ll.11-12) added by Bower to 


Fordun’s text. 
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19-22. ... fish: source not identified. 


25-26. marble ... alabaster: for marble in Scotland see Whittow, Geology and 
Scenery, 153, 250, 265, 279. Whittow does not mention alabaster. 


27. iron and lead mines: mining operations in Scotland may go back to 
Roman times: “The Romans probably mined local ore bodies in the 
Southern Uplands, but evidence for this is very scanty’ (Millman, Scottish 
Landscape, 58). 

29-33. ... itself: a similar quotation from ‘Herodotus’ will be found in 
Bartholomew, 703 (bk.15, c.152, ‘De Scotia’), where it is attributed to 
‘Herodotus situs orbis terrarum sagacissimus explorator prout recitat 
Plinius’. No such reference is to be found in the Elder Pliny, but 
Bartholomew’s reference to a classical authority may indicate a belief that he 
was quoting the historian Herodotus of Halicarnassus (ca 485-ca 425 BC). 
But cf. above I c.37, 1.25. With its reference to Britain, this quotation appears 
to have applied (in the first place at any rate) to Ireland rather than Scotland. 


37. erysipelas: the literal translation of the Latin text is ‘sacred fire’. The 
skin-disease erysipelas is known even today as ‘St Anthony’s fire’. 


42-43. during ... regions: this results from the fact that the axis of Earth is 
tipped at an angle of 23 1/2 degrees to the plane of the ecliptic. 


44-46. ... winter: in Bartholomew, 666 (bk.15, c.80, ‘De Hybernia’) the 
quotation refers to Ireland. Jsidore has nothing to correspond. 


48-55. At the summer ... night: see Pliny, Natural History, bk.2, c.77 (J. 
Beaujeu [ed.], Pline l’Ancien. Histoire Naturelle, 1i [Paris, 1950], 82). The 
passage is quoted in Higden, Polychronicon, 11, 8-10 (bk.1, c.40), where it is 
immediately followed by a reference to Isidore, which Fordun may have 
given a backward rather than a forward referent. 


53. Thule in Scotland: for Thule see Rivet and Smith, Place-Names, 473. The 
reference here may be to Shetland which until 1468 belonged, like Orkney, to 
the Danish kingdom (above c.7, 1.8). Fordun’s reference may be to the de 
facto situation. Alternatively he may have had no real identification for 
Thule. Fordun’s knowledge of Orkney at least is demonstrated by c.11 
below; it may be significant that he nowhere refers specifically to Shetland. 


Chapter 9 
pp.185—7 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.9). See Pluscarden, Il c.9 and 
Extracta, 8. 


2-3. For ... [Scots]: the linguistic situation described is that of Fordun’s own 
time. He ignores Norn, the Scandinavian language spoken in Orkney, 
Shetland and probably in some parts of the northern mainland, e.g. 
Caithness. During the earlier period with which this and the subsequent 
volume are chiefly concerned Pictish and Cumbric were also widely spoken. 
For a general account of the distribution of languages and the changes which 
occurred see D. Murison, “The Historical Background’ in A.J. Aitken and T. 
McArthur (eds.), Languages of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1979), 2-13. 
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2. Teutonic: this rather unexpected word indicates Fordun’s awareness that 
Scots and English were closely related to other Germanic languages. 
aoe s interest in linguistic development also appears above, I c.20, 1.14- 


4-5. mountainous regions: the reference is primarily to the areas around 
Drumalban (see above c.7, Il.12-13, note) and the Mounth, the ridge which 
runs from Drumalban to the North Sea at Stonehaven KCD. In Fordun’s 
time however Gaelic was still the main vernacular of Galloway west of the 
river Urr KCB and of Carrick AYR, both of which have some claim to be 
regarded as mountainous regions. 


5. outer isles: i.e. the Hebrides, Inner and Outer. 


10. . theft: Lowlanders with some reason regarded Highlanders as 
particularly given to theft. Cf. the anonymous 16c satirical poem, “How the 
first Helandman of God was maid/ of ane hors turd in Argylle, as is said’, for 
aaa see W. Tod Ritchie (ed.), The Bannatyne Manuscript, iii (STS, 1928), 


12. clothing: i.e. the fillebeg or kilt. 
18. Scots: i.e. the Irish. 


19-25. ... faces: the passage is based on the interpolated text found in several 
MSS of Solinus, beginning after c.22.3: ‘sanguine interemptorum hausto 
prius victores vultus suos oblimunt. Fas et nefas eodem loco ducunt.’ The 
interpolation reads: “Puerpera si quando marem edidit, primos cibos gladio 
Imponit mariti inque os parvuli summo mucrone auspicium alimentorum 
leviter infercit et gentilibus votis optat, non aliter quam in bello et inter arma 
mortem appetat’ (Solinus, 112, 234). Fordun has removed the second 
sentence quoted and altered the position of the third. He has also eliminated 
the strong suggestion of pagan beliefs and practices. 


25-28. They are ... work: source not identified. 


30-40. ... dress: the quotation is not from Jsidore but from Bartholomew 
(702-3; c.152, ‘De Scotia’), with omissions. For the apparent confusion of 
Bartholomew with Isidore cf. abovelI c. 19, 11.71-88. 


33. enemies: after this word Fordun omits an unflattering passage further 
characterizing Scotica gens’: ‘invida, superstitiosa, nullius virtutis vel 
probitatis aliquem reputans sive audaciae, praeter semetipsos.’ 


38. produce: after this word Fordun omits a further passage: “Panis usus 
Britannicis minus habens, minui [read ‘minime’?] de frumento, nisi aliunde 
allato, sed raro de avena.’ He feels that to mention the lack of baked bread 
other than oatcakes, in Scotland would be derogatory. 


Chapter 10 
pp.187-91 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.10). Bower has made many 
additions: lI.7-8 (‘Five ... twelve’); 12 (‘which ... Almeslasche’); 17; 33-34 
(with ... Scylla’); 46-49 (‘Iona ... rochet’); 51 (‘on which ... died’); 54; 59-60 
(seals ... ‘selqwhis’); 67 (‘sixty miles long’); 81-107. See Pluscarden, II c.10 
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and Extracta, 8-9. For an examination of Fordun’s possible sources see 
W.W. Scott, ‘John of Fordun’s Description of the Western Isles’, Scottish 
Studies, 23 (1979), 1-13. See also Appendix A in Basil Megaw, “Norseman 
and Native in the Kingdom of the Isles. A Reassessment of the Manx 
Evidence’, Scottish Studies, 20 (1976), 29-34. As Bower indicates (1.102), 
Fordun’s list of islands overlaps substantially with that which he had himself 
added to an earlier chapter; see above I c.6, 11.20-46. Fordun’s list centres on 
islands and castles held either by Robert IT (1371-90), the first Stewart king, 
or his associate John, first MacDonald lord of the Isles (1326-87), whose 
second marriage was to Lady Margaret Stewart, daughter of Robert II. See 
the tables in Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 617, 620. A useful map of 
important castles and residences will be found in Nicholson, ut cit., 610-11; 
others in Historical Atlas, 161, 163. See too S. Cruden, The Scottish Castle, 
3rd edn (Edinburgh, 1981); J. Dunbar, “The Medieval Architecture of the 
Scottish Highlands’ in L. Maclean of Dochgarroch (ed.), The Middle Ages in 
the Highlands (Inverness, 1981), 38-70, and the relevant volumes of 
RCAHM (ARG). Bower’s smaller additions reveal an unexpected 
knowledge of the west coast; his main list tends to centre on Augustinian 
establishments. 


1. at its back: i.e. beyond Drumalban; see above c.7, Il.12-13. 


1-2. between Ireland and itself: this is puzzling. The first island mentioned 
(1.5) is Man, which lies between Ireland and Britain, though not between 
Ireland and Scotland. Rathlin (1.22) lies between Kintyre ARG and co. 
Antrim. But even if the distortion introduced by Ptolemy’s map (see above 
c.1, ll.11-12) is taken into account, there is no sense in which Arran (1.10), for 
instance, or Uist (1.59) lies between Ireland and Scotland. 


2-3. separated ... between them: this presupposes something like Ptolemy’s 
map in which the north coast of Scotland runs from the Mull of Kintyre 
ARG to Duncansby Head CAI. The Hebrides lie to the north-west, the 
Orkney Islands to the north of the east side of this coast, with open sea 
between them. There is no way however in which the islands of the Firth of 
Clyde can be made to fit such a picture. 


«5, Caibonia: this is a corruption of ‘Eubonia’, a name for Man which first 
appears in Nennius, 18, 59 (c.8), and which seems to have remained current 
for some considerable time (CPNS, 131; Scott, ut cit.; contrast Megaw, ut 
cit.). There is nothing to suggest that when Higden made use of the word (see 
Higden, Polychronicon, ii, 36, 40), he had in any sense ‘rediscovered’ it, or 
that he was necessarily the source for the use of the name in Fordun. 

Man: after this MS CA adds: ‘in qua habetur castrum regale et 
monasterium.’ This is perhaps taken from I c.6, 11.25-26. The castle is Peel 
IOM; the monastery is the Cistercian abbey of Rushen IOM. 


5-8. Its underking ... twelve: in 1264 Magnus, king of Man and the Isles 
(1252-65), did homage to Alexander III (1249-86), from whom he was to 
hold his kingdom for the service of ten galleys; see Duncan, Kingdom, 581; 
R.H. Kinvig, A History of the Isle of Man (Liverpool, 1950), 58. After the 
battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346 control of the island passed effectively into 
English hands. Fordun’s claim refers to the past rather than his own present. 


6. war galleys: in the 13c (and long afterwards) the barons of Argyll and the 
Isles (including Man) ‘were lords of piratical fleets of swift longships, calling 
upon their dependents for naval service and probably owing the same service 
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to the king’ (Duncan, Kingdom, 548). Cf. Megaw, ut cit., 26-27. The adjective 
“piraticas’ in the Latin text signifies little more than that the galleys were 
warships, although the meaning ‘piratical’ must at some level have been 
present in Fordun’s mind. 


8. Sodor: the term is derived from Old Norse Sudreyjar, ‘southern isles’; i.e. 
the Hebrides and Man as distinct from the northern isles, Orkney and 
Shetland. The cathedral church of Sodor was St German’s, Peel, IOM, now 
in ruins (Dunbar, ut cit., 42). 
10. Arran BTE; largest island in the Firth of Clyde. 

Brodick: see Dunbar, ut cit., 47. 


11. Lochranza: the castle was begun in the late 13c or early 14c (Cruden, ut 
cit., 95; Dunbar, ut cit., 49). | 


12. ‘Helantmlaysche’: i.e. Holy Island in Lamlash Bay, off the east coast of 
Arran. ‘Helant-’ is a reflex of Gaelic eilean, ‘island’; the compound as a 
whole reflects Gaelic Eilean M’Laise, ‘Mo-Laise’s island’. The name of the 
saint is a hypochoristic form of Laisrén (Laserian) with mo, ‘my’, prefixed, as 
often in affectionate Celtic commemorations. Laisrén died in 639. See 
CPNS, 305-6; ODS, 256. 

In this chapter Fordun prefixes the names of a number of small islands 
with ‘Helant’ (see below 11.24, 27, 39, 57), thus offering the reader a number 
of typically Gaelic compound names. This usage suggests that he had some 
knowledge of Gaelic. 

“ Almeslache’: i.e Lamlash on Arran BTE, with metathesis of initial ‘I’. 
‘The town of Lamlash is still called in Gaelic an t-Eilean, “the island”, and an 
t-Eilean ard, “the high island”. It is therefore clear that Lamlash is for ‘Jean- 
M ‘Laise, the first syllable of eilean having been elided in unstressed position 
and that the name was primarily that of the island now called Holy Island’ 
(CPNS, 306). 

13. Rothesay or ‘Botha’: see above I c.29, 1.6, 9-10. 


14. royal castle: i.e. Rothesay Castle, partly dating from the late 12c 
(Cruden, ut cit., 29-36; Dunbar, ut cit., 39-40, 47-48). 

15. Great Cumbrae BTE. 

16. Little Cumbrae BTE. 


17. Ailsa Craig AYR; an isolated rocky island of volcanic origin in the Firth 
of Clyde. 


18. Pladda BTE; off the south coast of Arran. 


19. Inchmarnock BTE; off the west coast of Bute. For the saint commemo- 
rated see CPNS, 291, 292. Scott (ut cit., 4) notes that the monk’s cell 
mentioned here was in 1390 a parish church; see also Dunbar, ut cit., 39. 


20. “Awyne’: this is a reflex of Gaelic Abhainn, Eibhinn or Eubhainn, the pre- 
Norse name for Sanda island, immediately south-east of the Mull of Kintyre 


does aa 91). For the chapel on the island see RCAHM (ARG), i, 151, 
no.301. 


: Adomnani: he was ninth abbot of Iona; see below III c.51, 1.76. Fordun has 
Sanniani’, ‘Annianv’ or ‘Niniani’ for Bower’s ‘Adamnani’. 

22. Rathlinco. Antrim. 

23. Gigha ARG, between Kintyre and Islay. 


UP RIOT TEE GSO ON A hi ATS an rsa 
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24. ‘Helant Macarmyk’: ie. Eilean Mor ARG. The name as given 
corresponds to ‘Bllan-more-vic-O’Charmaig’ of the New Statistical 
Account of Scotland and to modern Gaelic usage. The place of refuge 


mentioned was under the protection of some saint who traced his ancestry to — 


a Cormac. Watson suggests either Naetan Maccu Cormaic (d. 664), abbot of 
Clonmacnois, co. Offaly, or Abban Maccu Cormaic of Moyarney, co. 
Wexford, whose period (perhaps early) is uncertain (CPNS, 282-3). 


25. Islay ARG. 
lord of the Isles: the reference is to John, first MacDonald lord of the Isles 


(see introductory note above). 


26. two mansions: these were on islands in Loch Finlaggan, Islay ARG, 
(CPNS, 304, 519; RCAHM (ARG ), Vv, 275-81, no.404). . 

Dunyveg: the castle is on the south coast of Islay near Lagavulin. It may be 
of Norse origin (Cruden, ut cit., 19-20; RCAHM (ARG), v, 268-75, no.403). 


27. ‘Helanttexa’: i.e. the island of Texa ARG off the south coast of Islay. A 
chapel is marked on the Ordnance Survey map, but no reference other than 
this has been found to a monastic cell. See Scott, ut cit., 4; MRHS, 236; 
RCAHM (ARG),Vv, 259-61, no.391. 
28. Colonsay ARG; it lies to the west of Jura. 

abbey ... Regular: the reference is to the house of Augustinian canons on 
the tidal island of Oronsay ARG, joined to Colonsay at the ebb. T he priory 
was established by the lord of the Isles at some time before 1353 (MVRHS, 94; 
RCAHM (ARG), Vv, 230-54, no.386). 


29. Jura ARG. 


31. Scarba ARG; immediately north of Jura, less than four miles long. 
chapel: see RCAHM (ARG), v, 217, no.372. | 


33. Corryvreckan: i.e. the Gulf of Corryvrecken, separating Jura and 
Scarba. The whirlpool is at the western mouth, closer to Scarba than to Jura. 
In the Latin phrase ‘Cillea vorago’ Bower confuses the use of the terms 
‘Scylla’ and ‘Charybdis’; cf above c.7, 1.9; below 1.73. 


35. Lunga ARG; immediately north of Scarba. 
36. Luing ARG; east of Lunga and Scarba. 
37. Shuna ARG; between Luing and the mainland. 


38. Seil ARG; north of Luing. We have not been able to identify Little Seil; it 
may have been Easdale Island. 


39. ‘Helant Leneow’: i.e Eileach an Naoimh. The form given by Fordun 
appears to be a reflex of Gaelic eilean nan naomh, ‘island of the saints’. The 
Ordnance Survey form with eileach for eilean means ‘rocky place of the 
saint’. Watson (CPNS, 478) gives as current usage a plural and adjectival 
form, na h-Eileacha Naomha, ‘the sacred rocky places’. The place is the more 
westerly of the two larger islets in the group now called the Garvellachs 
ARG and is ‘beyond reasonable doubt the site of Brendan Moccu Alti’s 
monastery of Ailech, founded probably some time before Columba had 


come to Iona’ (CPNS, 81). But see discussion in RCAHM (ARG),V, 170-82, . 


no.354. 


41. Garvellach: i.e. Garbh Eileach, the more easterly of the two larger islets 
inthe GarvellachsARG. | | | | 
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Dun Chonnaill: this is the most easterly of all the Garvellachs ARG, and 
contains the ruins of a castle ceded in 1343 by. David II to the custody of 
John, lord of the Isles(RCAHM (ARG), v, 265-8, no.402). | 


41-42. six miles ... Ocean: the Garvellachs are roughly six miles distant from 
the south coast of Mull ARG. Fordun would seem to have misunderstood 
his source. 
43. Mull ARG. 

Dun Duart: i.e. Duart Castle, Mull, on a promontory overlooking the 


- south end of the Sound of Mull (RCAHM (ARG), iti, 199-200, no.339). 


Dun Aros: i.e. Aros Castle, near Salen, Mull, on a promontory near the 
mid-point of the Sound of Mull (RCAHM (ARG), iii, 173-7,no0.333). 


45. ‘Carneborg’: i.e. Cairn na Burgh More and Beg ARG, in the Treshnish 
Isles to the west of Mull. There is a castle on either islet. In 1343 David II - 
ceded custody of the royal castles of Cairnburgh and ‘Iselburgh’ (as well as 
Dun Chonnaill) to John, lord of the Isles (Scott, ut cit., 5). ‘Iselburgh’ may be 
the castle on Cairn na Burgh Beg. See RCAHM (ARG), iii, 184-90, no.335. 


46. I or Iona ARG; west of the Ross of Mull. 

Iona ... Icolumkill: this is a misunderstanding on Bower’s part of 
Adomnan, 180, an etymological excursus on the name Columba. Fordun 
understood the passage correctly; see below III c.26, 11.47-53. Here Bower 
confuses ‘Iona’ (Jonah) and Columba, personal names both meaning ‘dove’, 
with ‘I’, the name of the island; from this confusion arises the modern © 
English name for the island, Iona (CPNS, 87-90). 

eer : i.e. ‘I of Calum (Columba) of the church’; Gaelic J Chaluim 
chille. 


47-49. two monasteries ... rochet: these were an abbey of Benedictine monks 
and a house of Augustinian canonesses (MRHS, 59, 151; RCAHM (ARG), 
iv, 49-152, no.4; and 153-72, no.5); neither was founded by Columba. 


49. rochet: ‘a vestment of linen, of the surplice type’ (OED). 

asylum: here MS CA adds: ‘Monasterium vero monachorum usque ad 
tempus regis Malcholmi viri Sancte Margarete fuit locus sepulture et sedes 
regalis quasi omnium regum Scocie et Pictinie.’ Cf. below the entries for 
individual kings in Books II] and IV. 


50. island of St Kenneth: i.e. Inchkenneth ARG at the entrance to Loch na 
Keal (Loch nan Ceall), Mull. The saint is Cainnech Mocu Dalon of 
Aghaboe, co. Laois, d. ca 600 (CPNS, 276; ODS, 72, s.v. ‘Canice’). See also 
RCAHM (ARG), iii, 138-42, no.288; and see Cowan, Parishes, 85. 
51. Kerrera ARG; opposite Oban. 7 | 

King Alexander IT; he reigned 1214-49 and died of a fever on Kerrera in the 
course of an expedition against Ewen son of Duncan, MacDougall lord of 
Argyll (Duncan, Kingdom, 549-51); see below IX c.63. 

King William: i.e. William the Lion (1165-1214). 


52. Lismore ARG. The bishopric was a late twelfth-century foundation with 
its see at the site of the 6c monastery of St Moluag, ca 530-92 (Watt, Fasti, 26; 
RCAHM (ARG), 1i, 156-63, no.267). . | 


53. Coll ARG; north-west of Mull, close to Tiree. . 


two miles. 


54, Shuna Argyll; in Loch Linnhe off the Appin coast. In length it is less than 
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55. Tiree ARG. | . 
tower: the reference is probably to a broch, of which there are five on Tiree. 


But see RCAHM (ARG), ili, 208-9, no.344. 
56. barley: the richness of Tiree in barley is proverbial (CPNS, 86). 


57. ‘Helantmok’: i.e. Muck INV, Gaelic Eilean nam muc, ‘island of the pigs’. 
With Canna, Rhum and Eigg it forms a group lying to the south of Skye. 
58. Barra INV; the most southerly of the larger islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. There is no other evidence for a monastery dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity on the island; perhaps there is confusion with the church of Teampull 
na Trionaid, Carinish, North Uist INV, which may be of 13c date (Dunbar, 
ut cit., 42; cf. MRHS, 111). 
59. Uist INV; the name encompasses North and South Uist, together with 
Benbecula, by which the first two are separated. The total length is some 40 
miles. 
60. selgwhis: i.e. Lowland Scots selchies, selkies, ‘seals’. Fordun (43-44) has 
‘ubi maxima de cetis ceterisque beluis marinis habetur abundantia’, but 
makes no direct mention of seals. 
61. ‘Benwewil’: i.e. possibly Benbecula (Scott, ut cit., 6). 
62. Rhum INV; it lies immediately south of Skye and is approximately 10 
miles in length. 
64. ‘Fuley’: not identified. 
65. ‘Assek’: not identified. 
66. Skye INV; Fordun gives the length as twenty miles; in fact, it is 
approximately 50 miles. 
67. Lewis ROS; if Harris INV is included, the island is approximately 60 
miles in length. 
68. St Kilda: see above I c.6, 1.30. 

island: not identified. 


71. ‘Tyreym’: i.e. Gaelic eilean tioram, ‘dry island’ —1.e. an island accessible 
_ on foot at low tide. The reference is probably to Castle Tioram on a tidal 
. island in Loch Moidart INV (CPNS, 505; Cruden, ut cit., 47-48; Dunbar, ut 
cit., 46). 

72. Thurso CAI; it is not an island. The tower mentioned may be that of Earl 
Harald of Caithness, destroyed in the northern campaigns of King William 
the Lion (Dunbar, ut cit., 51, and the references there cited). | 


73. Stroma CAL island in the Pentland Firth separated from the mainland 
by the strong currents of the Boars of Duncansby — the Scylla of the text. 
Fordun has made a mistake; Scylla normally signifies a dangerous rock; a 
whirlpool is Charybdis; see above c.7, 1.9; cf. c.10, 1.33; OCD, 228, 968. 


74. Durness SUT; it is not an island. 


75. not shining ... darkness: i.e. twilight persists all night during the period 
around the summer solstice (June 21). 

79-80. habitable ... Scotland: Fordun does not seem to be aware of Iceland, 
still less of Greenland or the northern reaches of the New World. He may not 
even have been aware of Shetland. Cf. above c.8, 1.53; Ic.6, I1.31-32. - 
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83. Loch Lomond DNB, STL. 
83-89. stagnum... together: Bower bases this on Monmouth, 105 (c.149). 


84. sixty rivers: this is a considerable exaggeration. Streams of some size are 
the Fruin, Finlas, Luss, Douglas, Inveruglas Water, Falloch and Endrick 
(all DNB). 


85. one river: i.e. the Leven DNB. 


85-86. King Arthur: see below ITI cc.24, 25. The description of Loch Lomond 
is incidental to a passage in Monmouth dealing with Arthur’s expedition to 
relieve Dumbarton and attack the Picts and Scots. 


90. Menteith PER; the area round the upper reaches of the rivers Teith and 
Forth, including Lake of Menteith and the Trossachs (CPNS, 113). The 
district is famous for its lochs, for the most part produced by glacial action. 
Those of the Trossachs occupy a series of glacial troughs. As a result of 
glacial action, until the late 18c much of the middle and upper Forth valley 
consisted of peat bogs and stretches of shallow water now drained (Whittow, 
Geology and Scenery, 118-22, 191). Bower obviously had some special 
knowledge of the area, the result perhaps of visits to the priory of 
Inchmahome. 


91. Inchmahome: i.e. innis mo-Cholmaig, ‘my-Colmoc’s isle’ in the Lake of 
Menteith PER (CPNS, 279). An Augustinian priory, founded ca 1240, is 
situated on the island (MRHS, 91-92). 

Loch Ard PER; approximately two miles west of Aberfoyle PER. 
92. Loch Katrine PER, in the Trossachs; it is approximately seven miles in 
length. 

caStle: not identified. 


93. Loch Vennachar PER; the most easterly loch of the Trossachs, 
approximately four miles in length; in Gaelic it is Loch Bheannchair, ‘loch of 
the horn-cast’, with reference to the long taper end (CPNS, 481). 

Loch Chon PER; south of Loch Katrine, approximately two miles in 
length. 


94. Loch Dubh PER; this small loch lies in Gleann Dubh, south-west of Loch 
Chon. 

Loch Drunkie PER; half-a-mile south of Loch Vennachar. 

Loch Rusky PER; approximately two miles south-east of Loch 
Vennachar. 


95. Arnprior STL; it lies beyond the Forth, approximately three miles south 
of Lake of Menteith and is not now an island site. It is situated on a kame of 
the Menteith Moraine (Whittow, Geology and Scenery, 120). The name 
means ‘portion (Gaelic earran) of the prior’ and was ‘doubtless connected 
with the Priory of Inchmahome in the Lake of Menteith, or with some still 
older religious establishment’ (CPNS, 256). 

St Bean: see below IV, c.44, 1.32; CPNS, 310-12. 

Loch Gartur: probably the site of a crannog to the north of Gartur STL 


and south of the Lake of Menteith (cf. G.W.S.Barrow, Scotland and its 
Neighbours in the Middle Ages [London, 1992], 212-13). 


96. ‘Auchmore’: not certainly identified; the name as it stands (Gaelic achadh 
mor, ‘big field’) is not likely to be that of a loch; the reference may be to Loch 
Achray PER, Gaelic Loch Ath-chrathaidh, ‘loch of the ford of shaking’ 
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(CPNS, 81, 477); cf. Bartow: ut cit., for suggestion that this name is derived 


from Gaelic ath mor, ‘big ford’, and was applied to a ford across the river 
Shai ne Molach (Ellen’s Isle) at the east end of Loch 
Arklet PER; between Loch Katrine and pon Lomond. " 
97. Loch Tay PER Bow an ae eT proposed to found 80 
Augustinian priory of Loch Tay (Duncan, Kingdom, 131; MRHS, 98-99). 


98. canons of Scone: the Augustinian priory of Scone PER was founded in 


1116. : . . 
V; it is si tely eight 

Eilean Donan INV; it is situated on Loch Duich, approxima : 

miles east of Kyle of Lochalsh. The castle may date from ca 1230; but see 


Dunbar, ut cit., 57. 


i island in the loch, some six | 
98-99, Lochindorb MOR; the 13c castle lies on an islan : 
miles north-by-west of Grantown-on-Spey. It was a stronghold of mee | 
of Badenoch, Alexander Stewart (ca 1342-1406), lord of Badenoch and earl — 


of Buchan (Cruden, ut cit., 61-62). 


jane’ inly 1 i WIG has no islands or 
99. ‘Loch Riane’: not certainly identified. Loch Ryan 5 
castles. See 1.103 below, where the Latin text also reads Loch Riane, part ofa 


passage which has some appearance of being an addition or afterthought. It | 


is thus possible that here too Loch Riane 1s Loch Riddon ARG. 
Loch Awe ARG; it is approximately 23 miles in length. , 

i.e. Ki ii, 231-40, no.293); 

100. three castles: i.e. Kilchurn, 15 (RCAHM ( ARG ), i, ,no.29 

Fraoch Eilean, 13c (ibid., ii, 212-17, no.290); and Innis Chonnell, 14c (ibid., 

ii, 223-31, no.292). | 

és Loch Fyne Re the reference is probably to the royal castle of Tarbert 

ARG (Dunbar, ut cit., 45-46). 


Inchcaillach STL; this small island in Loch Lomond contains a. church 


(Dunbar, ut cit., 41; Cowan, Parishes, 85) | 

101. ‘Inchecornze’: this is probably Inchcruin STL on Loch Lomond. | 
“Inchemonzie’: this is probably Inchmoan DNB on Loch Lomond. 

102. Cowal ARG; see below IlIc.1, 1.22. : 


103. Loch Riddon ARG; the sea-loch immediately to the north of Kyles of 


Bute, is also known as Loch Ruel. See also above 1.99. : 3 

sit hi Loch Riddon near 
104. Eilean Dearg ARG; it lies on the east side of ch R ne 
Kinlochruel and has a castle. Nearby on the mainland is Port-an-eilein, 
‘island-ferry’. | | 
104-5. lord of Loch Awe: i.e. Sir Duncan Campbell (Scots Peerage, 1, 330-1). 


He was to hold Kinlochruel by 1452, and probably earlier (Reg. Mag. Sig., i, 


no.571). 

ishai d of Loch Awe. The 
105. Inishail ARG; the island lies towards the north en 
remains of a church are still visible (Cowan, Parishes, 86; RCAH M (ARG), 
ii, 134-6, no.247). | 


106-7. island... Leven: i.e. St Serf’s Island in Loch Leven KNR. The priory 


igi | Augustinian 
originally a Culdee foundation, but was transferred to / 

on si l 150: the priory became dependent on the cathedral monastery at 
St Andrews (MRHS, 93). | 
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It is remarkable that Bower mentions St Serf’s Island, less than twelve 


miles from Inchcolm and belonging to his own order, almost as an 
afterthought. 


Chapter 11 
pp.193-5 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.11). Bower has added 11.56-60. See 
Pluscarden, 1 c.11. Not in Extracta. It should be noted that until 1468 
Orkney was officially subject to the Norwegian (from 1397 Danish) crown. 
From the 13c however the earls of Orkney had been Scots; from 1379 they 
belonged to the family of St Clair or Sinclair (W.P.L. Thomson, History of 
Orkney (Edinburgh, 1987), 92-106). For discussions of almost all the names 
mentioned see Hugh Marwick, Orkney Farm-Names (Kirkwall, 1952). 


1. Pomonian: the adjective is derived from Pomona, the alternative name for 
the Orkney Mainland. This depends ultimately on the description of the 
island of Thule (above c.8, 1.53) given by Solinus (235): “‘Tyle larga et diutina 
pomona copiosa est’, “Thule is large and abundant in late-growing fruits of 
the earth.’ ‘Diutina’ and ‘Pomona’ seem both to have been misread as names 
of islands (H. Marwick, Orkney [London, 1951], 197; P.A. Munch, 
‘Geographical elucidations of the Scottish and Irish local names occurring in 
the Sagas’, Mémoires de la Société royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1845-1849 
[Copenhagen], 208-65); we owe these references to Dr B.E.Crawford. 


3. aforementioned islands: i.e. the Hebrides and the islands of the Scottish 
mainland discussed in c.10 above. 


4. certain authorities: not identified. 


6. ‘oroe’... Greek: the etymology suggested is pure fantasy; there is no Greek 
verb with this form or meaning. For a discussion of the actual etymology see 
Rivet and Smith, Place-Names, 433-4. | 


7. Scylla or Charybdis: see above cc.7, 1.9; 10, 1.73. 
9-12. ... inhabited: see Isidore, bk.14, c.6.5. 


17. Orkney: after this MS CA adds: ‘in qua est principalis civitas Kyrkwaw, 
ubi habetur nobile collegium et castrum.’ The reference is to Kirkwall ORK, 
St Magnus Cathedral and the Bishop’s Palace. 


18.. Ronaldsay: the name may be acommemoration of St Ninian (see below III 
c.9, 1.44) under the by-form ‘Ringan’. South Ronaldsay preserves a different 


name-element, the Old Norse personal name ‘Rognvald’ (Marwick, Farm- 
Names, 1, 169). 


19. Papa: this prefix (Old Norse Papey) means literally ‘isle of Papae, 
“Popes” (i.e. pre-Norse Celtic clergy). In Old Norse the names for Papa 
Westray and Papa Stronsay were Papey hin meiri, ‘the larger isle of Papae’ 
and Papey in litla, ‘the little Papey’; see Marwick, ut cit., 45. 


25. ‘Stromeholme’: this is possibly Muckle Green Holm, south-west of Eday. 


_ Alternatively it may be Holm of Faray between Eday and Westray. 
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35. ‘Heleneholm’: this is possibly Helliar Holm between Shapinsay and 
Mainland. | | 

42. ‘Swynay Minor’: not identified, but to be associated with Swona (see 
above 1.33). | 

52. ‘Sowliskery’: i.e. probably Sule Skerry, some forty miles west of the 
Orkney Mainland. | | 
53. Brough of Birsay: tidal islet off the north-west coast of Birsay parish, 
Orkney Mainland. | 

54, Brough of Deerness: islet off the east coast of Deerness parish, Orkney 
Mainland. 

55. third Papay: not identified. | 

56-60. ... cold: see Honorius of Autun, De Imagine Mundi, bk.1, c.31 (PL, 
172, col.130). 


Chapter 12 
pp.195—7 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.12). Bower has added Il.12-20 (... 
‘began to reign’). See Pluscarden, \\c. 12 and Extracta, 9. 


1. Fergus: see above Ic.36, II.8-9. 
4. Drumalban: see above c.7, ll.12-13. 


f ‘Tract on the Scots’ 
9-11. ... field: quoted apparently from some version 0 
(MS C ae fo.2 [with lacunae]; cf full text in MS R, fo. 20; Chron. Picts- 
Scots 331), For ‘ipsorum’ in 1.2 of Fordun’s Latin text, Tract reads 
<Hlorum’. Fordun quotes four lines from the text of “Tract, with Dae 
following immediately on 1.11. Bower has introduced 1.18, which in ‘Tract 
follows 1.21; he has reversed the line order and preserved or introduced the 
> reading ‘liliger’, ‘lily-bearing’, for the improbable ‘litifer’ of Tract . The lines 
(with the reading ‘lilifer’) also form part of an apparent interpolation in the 
text of ‘Chronicon Rhythmicum’ found in MS E (G ii,525; Chron. Picts- 
Scots, 336; MS C, prelims, fo.4). See Walther, Jnitia, no.735. _ 
11. ... field: the reference to the Scottish royal arms is anachronistic. Cf. 
below II c.1, 11.38-39. | ; a 
12. indissoluble ties: the reference is to the Auld Alliance between scotlan 
and France; see below III cc.23, ll. 38-41; 57, 1.14. The alliance was abi 
in 1428. Some years later when it came under threat, Bower and the abbot O 
Scone spoke strongly and ultimately successfully in favour of its 
maintenance; see below XVI cc.23, 24. Bower’s insertion here retains some 
echo of the debate. | _ 
16. fleur-de-lys: i.e. the royal arms of France were prophetically embodied in 
those of Scotland. 7 ss 

ia: US. Captivity, whic 

22-24. ... Macedonia: in Eusebius/Jerome (100, 122) the 
marks the beginning of the Fifth Age, took place 1425 years after the birth of 
Abraham. Alexander succeeded his father Philip 1680 years after the birth of 
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Abraham — i.e. the events were separated by a period of 255 years. For the 
Ages of the World see above I c.7, Il.1-2. 
23. Alexander: see above I c.8, 11.92-93. 

Philip: he was king of Macedonia 359-36 BC. 


24-25. In the sixth ... Babylon: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 124: ‘Alexander optinuit 
Babylonem, interfecto Dario ... Alexander regnat Asiae anno regni sui VII.’ 


24. Darius: see above I c.8, 11.91-92. 


25-30. At the same time ... battle: this is based, not on Eutropius, but on the 
expanded and Christianized version of his Breviarium produced ca 770 by 
Paul the Deacon; see Eutropius, Breviarium, 30. 


25. Lucius Papirius: known as Cursor; he was a Roman soldier, consui in 
326, 320, 319, 315 and 313 BC; dictator in 325, 309 (OCD, 778). 


28-30. When word ... battle: this is fable. Alexander does not seem to have 
contemplated an invasion of Italy. 


31. History of Blessed Congall: see above I cc.27, ll. 32-33; 28, ll.1-15. 
34. throne: see above [c.28, 1.5. 


37. Simon Brecc: see above I c.27, l.3, 4. 


38. his death: i.e. the death of Fergus I, whose name occurs in the genealogies 
eighteen generations above Cairpre Rigfhota or Rether (O’Brien, Corpus, i, 
328-9). 

39. Rether: the name Rether, derived from ‘Riatai’, ‘Rigfhota’, or most 
probably Bede’s ‘Reuda’, is unique to the ‘History of Blessed Congall’; see 
above I c.36, Il.8-9; for a supposed connection with Redesdale NTB, see 
below c.13, ll.4-7. Note that this last does not propose an etymology for the 


name ‘Rether’; rather that the place took its name from the person. 
Reuda: see Bede, 18 (bk.1,c.1). 


46. provinces of the Britons: see below c.13, I1.2-9. 


Chapter 13 
pp.197-9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.13). See Pluscarden, Il c.13 and 
Extracta, 9-10. At least in part the chapter appears to be a continuation of 
the extract from the History of Blessed Congall, begun in the previous 
chapter. 

For the identification of ‘Rether’ with ‘Eochaid Riada’ (rubric, text and 
translation) see above I c.36, II.8-9, fourth paragraph; II c.12, 1.39. 


4-7. certain district ... name: the etymology suggested is fantastic; Redesdale 
NTB is the dale, valley of the river Rede, Old English Réade, ‘the red one’, 
combined probably with Old Norse dair, ‘valley’. Fordun, or more probably 
the History of Blessed Congall, misinterpreted both elements, the first as the 
name Rether, while the second is assumed to be Gaelic dal, ‘portion, share’, 
found in the names of many Scottish and Irish population-groups, notably 
DalRiata. It appears probable that the author was unfamiliar with the name 
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which he found in his ultimate source (DalRiata or some variant) and that he 
misidentified it with Redesdale, a name with which he was more familiar, 
perhaps because he lived in southern Scotland. In the process he substituted 
the English for the Gaelic order of elements in compound words, DalRiata 
thus becoming Redesdale. Redesdale itself formed a natural route from 
England to Scotland, followed by the Roman Dere Street; it has substantial 
early remains, now known to be Roman (R.J.A. Wilson, Roman Remains in 
Britain {London, 1975], 278-86), and was later of importance in terms of the 
Scottish-English border; it was, for instance, the site of the battle of 
Otterburn (1388) in which the Scots, under the earls of Douglas and March, 
defeated the English under Henry Percy (‘Hotspur’), son of the Earl of 
Northumberland (see below XIV c.50). A claim that it had derived its name 
from a Scot long before the birth of Christ is not likely to have emerged from 
Gaelic Scotland or to antedate the 12c. It may be considerably later. 


7. certain historians: not identified. 
10. second wave: for the first see above I c.32. 
15-17. ... sword: see Bede, 18-19 (bk.1,c.1). 


18-19. bond of union: cf. below 1.24, ‘treaty’. Fordun makes much of this 
supposed alliance; cf above I c.30, 1.17; below HI c.1, 1.5. 


Chapter 14 
pp.199-201 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.14). See Pluscarden, Il c.14 and 
Extracta, 10. The chapter is inspired by, and seeks to outdo, Monmouth’s 
account of dealings between Caesar and the Britons; see Monmouth, 30-35 
(cc.45-53). Fordun’s source must therefore have been later than Monmouth; 
it is not impossible that this, together with cc.15 and 16, represents part of a 
~ late version of Monmouth, edited to make the text more favourable to the 
Scots (and Picts). Fordun himself may have been the editor. See below, 
especially cc.28, 30, 36, 37, 38, 49, 42, 43, 44, 45, 53 (11.52-69), 54, 55, 56, 57, 
61 (11.1-12, 38-39), 62 (I1.11-38), 64 (11.9-27). , 

10. Gaius Julius Caesar: he lived 100-44 BC (OCD, 189-90). 


10-15. Gaius ... known: this is based on Paul the Deacon’s expansion of 
Eutropius; see Eutropius, Breviarium, 103-4. 

13. nine years: i.e. 58-49 BC. 

14. Then he attacked the Britons: in the course of, rather than after, the Gallic 
wars Caesar twice invaded Britain, in 55 and 54 BC. On the second occasion 
he crossed the Thames and captured Wheathampstead HRT, the stronghold 
of the Belgic king, Cassivellaunus. This marked the limit of his penetration 
of the island. The following account of his visit to Scotland has no basis in 
fact. 

16-20. ... surrender: this is loosely related to Bede, 20-23 (bk.1,c.2). 

17-18. He was elected ... Bibulus: Caesar and Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus 
were joint consuls for 59 BC. Fordun follows Bede in wrongly naming 
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Caesar’s fellow-consul Lucius Bibulus. Lucius Cal : 
of Marcus (OCD, 166). s Calpurnius Bibulus was son 


21-22. ... Caesar: based on Monmouth, 42 (c.63): ‘Iulius cepit a 
Cassibellauno concordiam cum uectigali singulis annis reddendo. Erat 
autem uectigal quod spopondit tria milia librarum argenti.’ 


27-28. Firth of Forth... Scots: see above c.7, Il.2-6. 
30. letters: cf. the correspondence in Monmouth, 35 (cc.54, 55), 39-40 (c.61). 


Chapter 15 
pp.201-3 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.15). Bower has added I1.50-52. See 
Pluscarden, II c.15 and Extracta, 10. The theme of national freedom and 
independence is again prominent; see above I cc.16, II.18-19; 17, 11.23-36 
Freedom however is to be interpreted in terms of 11.4-5, 31, 40-43. _ . 

As noted above (c.14, introductory note and 1.30), this letter is modelled 
upon, and in its very conscious rhetoric seeks to outdo, the examples found 
in Monmouth, 35-36 (c.55) and 39-40 (c.61), both supposedly addressed to 
Julius Caesar. Fordun must therefore have been using a source later than 
M: onmouth, possibly, as the notes suggest, later than Aquinas (ca 1225-74). It 
is indeed not unlikely that he was himself the author. He may have felt that 
the supposed association with Julius Caesar of the remains described below 
c.16, ll.11-33 provided him with some sort of historical justification. 


peal Se iss kingly rank is set in deliberate and provocative 
ontrast to that of the procurator, ‘manager’ or ‘steward’ 
citizens. Cf. below Il. 30-33. : pbc 


6. efc.: itis implied that much imi 
preliminary material has been omit 
the text of the letter presented. ted from 


12. gods: note how the treatment of the Scots and Pi 
£0 . icts aS paga 
maintained here and in 11.22, 35 below. Cf. above I cc.12, 1.10; ia itl 824, 
26; 16, I1.17-19; 17, I1.16-22; 28, 11.18, 24;32,1.22-24. | 
29-33. kings... slavery: cf. above 11.4-5. 


31. natural order of things: i.e. the gradation of all created things ‘i 


hierarchic order, as set out, e.g., in Ulysses’spee 
; eee ch ond 
Troilus and Cressida, 1.3, 11.85-124): : : cuveceree (Shakespeare, 


How could communities, 

Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! 
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Cf. also Aquinas, De Regimine Principum, c. 12: ‘Now in nature there is to be 

found both a universal and a particular form of government. The universal is 

that by which all things find their place under the direction of God, who, by 

His providence, governs the universe. The particular is very similar to this 

divine control, and is found within man himself; who, for this reason, is 

called a microcosm [minor mundus; cf. and contrast above I c.34, 1.36], because 

he provides an example of universal government. Just as the divine control is 

exercised over all created bodies and over all spiritual powers, so does the 

control of reason extend over the members of the body and the other facul- 

ties of the soul: so, in a certain sense, reason is to man what God is to the 

universe. But because, as we have shown above, man is by nature a social 

animal living in community, this similarity with divine rule is found among 

men, not only in the sense that a man is directed by his reason, but also in the 

fact that a community is ruled by one man’s intelligence, for this is essentially 

the king’s duty ... A king, then, should realize that he has assumed the duty of 
being to his kingdom what the soul is to the body and what God 1s to the 
universe’ (see A.P. D’Entréves [ed.], J.G. Dawson [trans.], Aquinas: Selected 
Political Writings (Oxford, 1965], 67.) 

37-40. humbly ... entirety: this is the attitude of true kings rather than tyrants, 
cf. Aquinas, ut cit., c.2: ‘The aim of any ruler should be to secure the well- 
being of the realm whose government he undertakes; just as it is the task of 
the helmsman to steer the ship through perilous seas to a safe anchorage. But 
the welfare and prosperity of a community lies in the preservation of its 
unity; or, more simply, in peace. For without peace a communal life loses all 
advantage; and because of discord, becomes instead a burden. So the most 
important task for the ruler of any community is the establishment of 
peaceful unity’ (D’Entreves, ut cit., 11.) 


51-52. ... empire: these lines were added by Bower in margin of MS C from 
the same ‘Tract on the Scots’ cited above c.12, II.9-11 (Chron. Picts-Scots, 
330-1; MSC, prelims, fo.2 has text with lacunae). 


Chapter 16 
pp.203—5 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.16). Bower has added 11.27-30 
(‘When Arthur ... people’). See Pluscarden, Wc.16 and Extracta, 10. 


2-8. ships... Romans: see Orosius, (bk.6, c.10.1). In 54 BC Ambiorix, ruler of 
the Eburones, defeated and destroyed a Roman legion under the command 
of Q. Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta. This reverse forced the 
return to Gaul from Britain of Julius Caesar. See OCD, 51. 

3. Eburones: a Belgic people of Gaul whose territory lay in the area of the 
river Meuse and the northern Ardennes in the modern Belgian provinces of 
Namur and Luxembourg. 


4. Atuatuci: a people of north-east Gaul, neighbours of the Eburones. 
Treveri: a Gallic people whose territory lay in the basin of the river 
Moselle. The name is preserved in that of the city of Trier (Augusta 


Treverorum), Rheinpfalz, Germany. 
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5. Roman legates: i.e. Q. Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta 
mentioned above; see PW, 6 A2, cols. 1575-7; 2, col. 2555. 


a seats a identified; the form in Orosius (379) is ‘apud Eburonas’ 
e actual site of the encounter was Atuatuca near the m | 
O 
Namur, Belgium. nies 
11-33. he ordered ... door: the reference is to Arthur’s O’on, a structure 
probably of Roman origin, which stood near Falkirk STL and which was 
demolished in 1743. In later times, as the name indicates, it was associated 
with King Arthur; note however that it is Bower rather than Fordun who 
first mentions Arthur. For a description of the remains, with plans, see 
real Gordon, /tinerarium Septentrionale (London, 1726), part I, c.3 
The reference is an early sample of the antiquarianism which afterwards 
became a characteristic feature of the Renaissance in Scotland as elsewhere; 
see MacQueen (ed.), Humanism, 22-24. 


13. Carron: river STL. 


17-18. Hercules... Gades: this refers to an incident in the saga of the Labours 
of Hercules. During the tenth Labour, the search for the Oxen of Geryon 

Hercules travelled to the extreme west, where he set up the Pillars of 
Hercules, afterwards generally identified with the rocks of Gibraltar and 
Ceuta on either side of the Straits of Gibraltar. Alternatively they were 
identified with two brazen pillars in the sanctuary of Hercules at Gadira or 
Gades, modern Cadiz, in the Spanish province of the same name. See J.G 

Frazer (ed.), Apollodorus: The Library, 2 vols. (Loeb edn, 1939), i, 2: n. 1. | 
20. in other accounts: not identified. 


20-21. popular tradition: Fordun refer 
s to what may well have b 
source of information. : ee 


28. Arthur: see above Il.11-33 note; below ITI cc.24-26. 


34-36. Ti his Julius ... years: see Vincent, VII c.35, where the source is 
identified simply as ‘Richard’. Skene’s identification of this author as 
Richard of Cirencester (Fordun, ii, 378) is untenable. See below c.19, 11.4-12. 


Chapter 17 
pp.205-7 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.17). See Pluscarden, I1c.17. Not in 
Extracta. oe 


5. aforesaid kings: i.e. the kings of the Scots and the Picts. 
8-10. After... war: see Bede, 22-23 (bk.1, c.2). 
11-14. ... wars: see Orosius, 386 (bk.6, c.11.15). 


14. . Ambiorix: see above c.16, Il.2-8. The reading ‘Ambionis regis’ in the 
Latin text isa corruption of ‘Ambiorigis’ in Orosius. 


15-30. Then... dictator: see Eutropius, Breviarium, 104-6 (bk.6, cc.19-20). 


15-16. Civil War: i.e. the war (49-45 BC) bet Tul 
adherents of the Roman Senate. ween Julius Caesar and the 
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20-21. Meanwhile ... delay: Caesar was immune from prosecution by the 
Senate so long as he held a consular or proconsular position. His first 
consulate had been in 59 BC; in 55 BC his subsequent proconsulate had been 
extended for a period of five years. The refusal of the Senate in 50 BC to elect 
him consul in absentia gave Caesar the excuse to invade Italy in 49 BC. 


21-22. Marcellus: probably Marcus Claudius Marcellus, consul in 51 BC, 
murdered in 45 BC (OCD, 646). 

22. Bibulus: see above c.14, 1.18. The reference may be either to the father or 
to the son. . 

Pompey: i.e. Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (106-48 BC), chief opponent of 
Caesar in the early stages of the Civil War. After his defeat by Caesar at 
Pharsalus in Thessaly, he fled to Egypt, where he was murdered (OCD, 857- 
Ta i.e. Marcus Porcius Cato Uticensis (95-46 BC), opponent of Caesar 
in the Civil War; he was defeated at Thapsus in the province of Africa, after 
which he committed suicide (OCD, 215-16). 

24. Ariminum: i.e. the city of Rimini in Emilia Romagna, Italy. It lay on the 
Italian side of the boundary between Cisalpine Gaul, subject to Caesar, and 
Italy, subject to the Roman Senate. 

27. the city: 1.e. Rome. 

28-29. Epirus, Macedonia and Achaea: these were provinces of Greece, the 
first in the north-west, the second in the north, and the third immediately 
south of the Gulf of Corinth. 

30. dictator: this was a temporary extraordinary magistracy, superior to the 
consulate, which functioned in times of military (later domestic) crisis. 
Technically the post was held for six months at most (OCD, 339). 

32-33. four years: 1.e. 49-45 BC. 

35-38. During... Caesar: cf. Eutropius, Breviarium, 110 (bk.6, c.23). 

36. Scipio: i.e. Quintus Caecilius Metellus Pius (Scipio), adopted son of 
Quintus Caecilius Metellus Pius. He was commander-in-chief in Africa for 
the Senate during the Civil War (OCD, 678). 

37. Petreius: i.e. Marcus Petreius, a supporter of the Senate during the 
African campaign. After the defeat at Thapsus, by compact with King Juba, 


he killed the king and then himself (OCD, 806-7). : 
Juba: he was king of Numidia and ally of the Senate (OCD, 566). 


Chapter 18 
pp.207-9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.18). Bower has added 11.29-56 (‘It is 
not ... as above etc’) and has omitted a sentence found in Fordun after 1.28, 
‘Semiramis’: ‘Haec autem Semiramis Indiae [read ‘Indiis’?] bellum intulit, 
quos praeter illam et Alexandrum nullus intravit.’ See Pluscarden, I c.18. 
Notin Extracta. ’ 
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1-18. ... warfare: the address to the reader and the use of the first personal 
pronoun suggest that this and the following chapters, which deal primarily 
with events in the history of the Roman Empire, are basically Fordun’s own 
work. It should be noted however that Wyntoun (iii, 203ff.) covers very much 
the same ground, attributing most of his information to Martin, who is less 
prominent in Fordun’s account. The possibility nevertheless remains that he 
and Fordun drew on the same sources. But if this were so, it would not explain 
Fordun’s apparent personal intervention. The probability would seem to be 
that each independently felt it incumbent on them to give a more or less 
detailed account of the history of the Roman Empire. 


7-10. for more than ... lands: the final departure of the Romans is described 
below III c.6. 


12-13. sacred history: i.e. the narrative framework of the Old and New 
Testaments. 


14-17. J intend ... incarnation: i.e. Bower adopts Fordun’s wording to the 
effect that in the remainder of Scotichronicon he will date events by the year 
of the Incarnation. 


19. four monarchies: see above I cc.7, ll.1-2; 8, 11.28, 92-93, 115-17; 9, 1.57. 
The concept is based on Daniel 2: 31-45, Nebuchadnezzar’s first dream 
about the great image constructed of different materials, the head golden, 
the breasts and arms silver, the belly and thighs brazen, the legs iron, and the 
feet part iron, part clay. Daniel interpreted the sequence as signifying the 
monarchies which would hold supreme power until the end of the world. In 
Eusebius/Jerome, the first is that of the Assyrians, the second that of the 
Medes and Persians, the third that of the Macedonians (Greeks) founded by 
Alexander the Great and continued by the Egyptian Ptolemaic dynasty, the 
fourth that of the Romans established by Julius Caesar. Later opinion held 
that this last was continued into Fordun and Bower’s own time by the 
Papacy and Empire. The relatively late and brief span of the Assyrian 
Empire (ca 1000-612 BC) was merged with that of earlier Mesopotamian 
powers and credited in terms of Genesis 10: 8-12 with high antiquity. The 
translatio imperii, ‘transference of the monarchy’, occurred with the death of 
the ruler of one at the hands of his foreign successor; thus the Mede Arbaces 
overthrew the Assyrian Sardanapalus, whose suicide ended his line; the 
Persian Cyrus overthrew the Mede Astyages; Alexander defeated and killed 
the Persian Darius. The Romans form the sole exception; their monarchy 
began when Julius Caesar assumed sole power in Rome. His subsequent 
defeat of Ptolemy XIII in 47 BC merits no more than a passing reference in 
Eusebius/Jerome (see above I c.8, Il.115-17; Eusebius/Jerome, 83, 102, 124, 
156). The concept of the monarchies and translatio imperii provided a 
framework for the history of the Fourth and Fifth Ages of the World, and 
remained important even in the Sixth (see below III cc.56, 1.36; 60, 11.3-41, 
especially 11.6-8; 62, Il.1-7). 

25-29. In the third... Sardanapalus: see Eusebius/Jerome, 20, 82-83. 

26. Abraham: i.e. the Hebrew patriarch (Genesis 11:26-25:10). See too 


_ Eusebius/Jerome, 20: ‘Primus omnis Asiae exceptis Indis regnavit Ninus, Beli 


filius, ann. LII; huius XLIII imperii anno natus est Abraham.’ 
3164: in Eusebius/Jerome, 15, the figure given is 3184 years. 


27. Ninus: i.e. the eponym of Nineveh, chief city of Assyria. 
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28. Semiramis: the historical figure behind this legendary queen is almost 
certainly Sammuramat, wife of the Assyrian king Shamshi-Adad V and 
herself regent 810-805 BC in the minority of her son Adad-Nirari III (OCD, 
972). 

29. Sardanapalus: in Eusebius/Jerome, 82, the last Assyrian king 1s “Thonos 
Concoleros qui vocatur Graece Sardanapallus.’ He is given a reign of 20 
years. After his defeat by the Medes he is said to have burnt himself to death 
on his own funeral-pyre. There is no hint of effeminacy. 


32-50. ... Assyrians: see Justin, Epitoma, 5-6 (bk.1, cc.2.11-3.6); 11.33-37 of 
Bower’s text (‘content ... messages’) refer in Justin, not to Sardanapalus, but 
to his ancestor, Ninus son of the first Ninus. 


37. Medes: the people of Media, the mountainous country south-west of the 
Caspian Sea. 

38. Arbaces: see Eusebius/Jerome, 82-83. He may correspond to Cyaxares 
(Uvakhshatra, 625-585 BC) who defeated the Assyrians and captured 
Nineveh in 612 BC. 


50. transferred the kingdom: note the verbal echo of the phrase ‘translatio 

imperil’. 

53. 1402 years: see Eusebius/Jerome, 83, where the figure given is 1240 years. 
Bel: i.e. the divinity Ba’al, here regarded as an ancestral figure; see OCD, 

165, s.v. ‘Belus’. 


54. Serug: see Genesis 11: 20-23. 


55. Uzziah: see above Ic.8, 1.72. 
Judah: i.e. the southern Jewish kingdom, which included Jerusalem. 


57-58. ... earlier. Fordun simplifies the generally accepted scheme set out 
above 1.19. 


57. Cyrus: i.e. Kurash (559-29 BC), founder of the Persian Empire when he 
captured Astyages king of Media and entered his capital Ecbatana in 549 BC 
(Eusebius/Jerome, 102). 


58. at the beginning ... earlier: Cyrus obtained the monarchy for the Persians 
* some forty years after the beginning of the Fifth Age (see above I c.8, II.82- 
117). : | 


59, Darius: see above I c.8, ll.91-92. 
60. Alexander: see above Ic.8, 11.92-93. 


64. Octavian: i.e. Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus Augustus, the emperor 
Augustus (31 BC-14 AD), mentioned here because he was regarded as the 
second Roman to hold the imperium and because Christ was born in the 
course of his reign. 


66-72. And although ... courage: the verbal and syntactic convolutions of this 
sentence may indicate Fordun’s uneasy awareness of the Great Schism in the 
western Church which began in 1378 with the election of Clement VII (1378- 
94) supposedly as a replacement for Pope Urban VI (1378-89). The Scots 
favoured Clement, whose attempts to exercise temporal power were 
singularly unsuccessful (ODP, 228-30). Note however that Bower has 
retained the phrase ‘to the present day’ (1.66), implying, if the retention is not 
a mere oversight, that these observations applied to his own day as well. 
Bower may have retained the passage unaltered intending a covert reference 
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to Lollard heresies and the conciliarist opinions which became evident in the 
activities of the Council of Basle (see below c.47, Il. 58-59). 


67-68. justice ... pressing: during the iron age, which followed these of gold, 
silver and brass (the sequence is sometimes identified or confused with that 
of the four monarchies), the virgin Astraea (Justice) fled from the sinful earth 
and took refuge in the heavens as the constellation Virgo. For various 
interpretations of the legend see Frances A. Yates, Astraea: The Imperial 
Theme in the Sixteenth Century (London and Boston, 1975), 29-38. Fordun 
is less optimistic than most; the eschatological overtones of his language 


aie that Justice will return to earth only with the Second Coming of 
rist. 


70-71. with whose image it is stamped: the reference is probably to Matthew 
16:18-19, possibly also to Matthew 22:18-21. 


Chapter 19 
pp.211-13 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.19). Bower has added 11.14-23 and 
44-50 (‘Just as ... enemies’). See Pluscarden, Il c.19 and Extracta, 10. Fordun 
and Bower both lay such emphasis on the murder of Caesar because the 
death by treachery of the first ruler of the fourth monarchy was an event of 
cosmic significance; cf. especially Dante, Inferno, canto 34, where the three 
supreme sinners, gnawed by the jaws of Satan himself, are Judas Iscariot 
who betrayed Christ, and Brutus and Cassius who betrayed Caesar. ‘Brutus 
and Cassius, by their breach of sworn allegiance to Caesar, were Traitors to 


the Empire, i.e. to World-order’ (D.L. Sayers, Dante. The Divine Comedy I: 
Hell{Penguin, 1949], 289). 


oe ... years: cf. Vincent, V1 c.37, where the passage is attributed to Eusebius 
in chron.. 


2. third: see Eusebius/Jerome, 156. This regnal date corresponds to 48 BC. 
544th: this corresponds to the reckoning in Eusebius/Jerome. 


4-12. Ti he right ... twenty-one: selected from Vincent, VII cc.37, 42, where 
source is identified simply as ‘Richard’. See above c. 16, I1.34-36. 


5. 705th: the conventional date for the foundation of Rome is 753 BC (see 
above I c.8, 1.74). The 705th year is thus 48 BC. 


9; Brutus and Cassius: i.e. Marcus Junius Brutus (85-42 BC) and Gaius 
Cassius Longinus (d.42 BC) (OCD, 183, 212). 


14-23. A hundred... unopened: see Martin, 406. 


24. two Brutuses: 1.e. Marcus Junius Brutus and Decimus Junius Brutus 
Albinus (d.45 BC); for the latter see OCD, 183-4. 


24-25. the Brutus ... Rome: i.e. Lucius Junius Brutus, who was responsible 
for the expulsion of the last Roman king, Tarquinius Superbus, in 510 BC, 


and was himself consul in 509 BC (Eusebius/Jerome, 106; OCD, 183). 
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26. Servilius: i.e. Publius Servilius Casca Longus (d.42 BC) (OCD, 210). 
Capitol: i.e. Mons Capitolinus, one of the seven hills of Rome. The first 
Senate meeting of the year was held in the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus on the Capitol, but it is clear from Plutarch (‘Caesar’, c.66.1;seeR. 
Flaceligre and E. Chambry, Plutarque: Vies, ix (Paris, 1975], 216) that 
Caesar was assassinated during a meeting of the Senate in the portico of 


Pompey’s theatre. 

27. fifty-six: Caesar was born in 100 BC. 

34-50. When Caesar ... enemies: the passages quoted here recur with some 
verbal variations below IV, c.47, “The vice of treachery, worst of all vices’, 
11.20-32 

34-38. When Caesar ... word: adapted from Suetonius, ‘Divus Julius’ (Loeb 
edn), 110-11 (c.82.2). 

38-43. Hardly ... Caesar: see Suetonius, ‘Divus Julius’, ut cit., 118-19 (¢.89). 
This and the preceding passage from Suetonius will be found combined in 
Vincent, V1c.42. 

45-50. Nothing ... enemies: see Peter of Blois, ‘Epistula LXIX’ (PL, 207, 
col.216). 

46. Joab: see 2 Kings 8:16 (Vulgate); 2 Samuel 8:16 (NEB). 

47. catalogue: see 2 Kings 23:8-39 (Vulgate), 2 Samuel 23:8-39 (NEB); 1 
Paralipomenon 11:10-47 (Vulgate); 1 Chronicles 11:10-47 (NEB). | 

48. treachery ... Amasa: see 2 Kings 3:20-30 (Vulgate); 2 Samuel 3:20-30 
(NEB) [Abner]; 2 Kings 20:8-13 (Vulgate); 2 Samuel 20:8-13 (NEB) [Amasa]; 
3 Kings 2:5-6, 28-34 (Vulgate); 1 Kings 2:5-6, 28-34 (NEB). 

51-57. Julius ... clemency: based on Paulus’ expanded version of Eutropius 
(Eutropius, Breviarium, 112 [bk.6, c.25]); see above c.12, 11.25-30. 


Chapter 20 
pp.213-15 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II ¢.20). Bower has. added I1.13-15 
(‘When she ... steps’), 30-50 (‘wishing ... follows’), 55-62. See Pluscarden, I 
c.20 and Extracta, 10. . : 

1-6. ... age: cf. Vincent, V1c.43. 


2. Octavian Augustus: see above c. 18, 1.64. 


6. 548th: i.e. in 44 BC. Augustus is regarded as succeeding immediately on — 


the death of Caesar. . | 
7. After... years: i.e.in 31 BC. Augustus first became consul in 43 BC. | 
7-8. he put ... world-wide: the temple of Janus in Rome was closed in 29 BC as 


a sign of universal peace. This was afterwards regarded as fourth of the seven _ 


particular miracles which foretold the birth of Christ; see Honorius of 
Autun, Elucidarium, col.1124. | 


ey 
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10. Antony: i.e. Marcus Antonius, ‘Mark Antony’ (ca 83-30 BC), who 
formed the second triumvirate with Octavian and Lepidus in 43 BC. His 
subsequent relationship with Octavian was uneasy, exacerbated by his 
association with Cleopatra VII (see above I c.8, Il.115-17). He and Cleopatra 
were defeated by Octavian in the naval battle of Actium (31 BC) and 
afterwards committed suicide in Egypt (OCD, 77-78). 

Lepidus: i.e. Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, third member of the second 
triumvirate. He retired into private life in 36 BC and died in 13 or 12 BC... 


11-13. ... Elizabeth: see Vincent, V1c.64. 


12. Book of Joachim: i.e. the Book of James or Protevangelium, an apocryphal 
gospel of Christ’s infancy; see James, Apocryphal New Testament, 38-49. 
Joachim is the Virgin’s father. The reference here is probably to a derivative, 
the Liber de Infantia or Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, quoted in Vincent, V1 
cc.64-66 and elsewhere (James, ut cit., 70-79). | 


13. revelation... Elizabeth: see Luke 1:42-45. Elizabeth is the mother of John 
the Baptist. 4 

13-15. When she ... steps: see James, ut cit., 73. Cf. Vincent, VIc.65. In MS C 
this passage is Bower’s marginal addition; in MS D it is incorporated in the 
text. In its place MS CA has this extraordinary reading, with reference to — 
Elizabeth: ‘sanctissime ducisse Germanie filie regis Ungarie.’ | 


18-21. ... gentiles: The incident forms the third particular miracle in Honorius 
of Autun, Elucidarium, ut cit. above 11.7-8, where there is no mention of the 
brothel. See too Eusebius/Jerome, 158, s.a. 41 BC; Orosius, 419-20 (bk.6, 
c.20.6-7); Martin, 444. Martin tries to turn the brothel into a pub frequented 
by old soldiers: “Tempore Octaviani erat taberna famosa trans Tyberim, que 
ideo dicebatur emeritoria, quia emeriti ea que suis stipendiis meruerant, ibi 
solaciando expendebant. De qua quia in die nativitatis Domini fons olei 
erupit, ad honorem beate Virginis constructa fuit ecclesia ibidem a beato 
papa Calixto I.’ The church in question is the basilica of St Mary in 
Trastevere. 


21-22. There also... sun: see Martin, 408; this is the second particular miracle 
in Honorius of Autun, Elucidarium, ut cit. 


23-41. So when... Ara Celi: cf. Martin, 443. 
29. Sibyll of Tibur: she was the tenth Sibyl] (OCD, 984). 


33-34. and when ... chamber: contrast Fordun, II c.20: ‘Quae spatium petuit 
trium dierum, quibus artum est operata jejunium, et imperatori post diem 
tertium responsum dedit in hunc modum..’ This is followed by the Sibylline 
oracle quoted below I1.51-53. 


36-38. appeared ... heaven: cf. Fordun, II c.20: ‘Quibus [i.e. the verses of the 
Sibylline oracle] imperatori recitatis, illico coelum apertum est, in quo 
pulcherrimam virginem stantem vidit, super altare puerum tenentem in 
brachiis, vocemque dicentis audivit, “Haec est ara filii Dei.” Quam 
servatoribus visionem retulit, et ipsi supra modum mirati sunt.’ 


41. St Mary de Ara Celi: the church is built on the site of the temple of Juno 
Moneta in the ancient Roman citadel on the Capitoline Hill (ODCC, 1200). 
‘Ara Celi’ means ‘altar of heaven’. 


44-48. Now... judge it: this is based on Orosius, 419 (bk.6, c.20.5). 
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31-53. ... world: see Augustine, City of God, v, 442-5 (bk.18, c.23), where the 
set of verses translated is attributed not to the Tiburtine but to the 
Erythraean Sibyll. For the Greek original see A. Rzach (ed.), Oracula 
Sibyllina (Vienna, 1891), 153-6 (bk.8, I1.217-43). The third line of 
Augustine’s Latin text has ‘ut carnem praesens’, not ‘in carne presens’. 


34. twenty-seven in number: the poem is a rendering, itself imperfectly 
acrostic, of a Greek acrostic, where the 27 initials of the lines combine to 
form the phrase ‘Iesous CHreistos THeou Uios Soter’, i.e. ‘Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour’. Augustine adds that 27 is the cube of 3, and that a second 
acrostic, ICHTHUS, formed by initials in the phrase, is Greek for ‘fish’ 
(ty8v¢). The fish had become a symbol of Christ, much used in early 
Christian communities. 


55-57. ... juice: source not identified. The reference is to Song of Songs 1:13: 
‘Botrus Cypri dilectus meus mihi in vineis Engaddi.’ Cf. below VII c.42 for 
another reference to the balsam vineyards of En-gedi. 

58-61. when certain ... flourish: source not identified; cf. Martin, 406, and 


Vincent, V1 c.48; in both the same story is told in different words. This is the 
seventh particular miracle in Honorius of Autun, Elucidarium, ut cit. 


Chapter 21 
p.217 


This chapter is the work of Bower. Not in Pluscarden or Extracta. As the text 
indicates, the chapter is extracted from Memoriale ... B. Brigidae, vii, c.21, 
sect. C-F. Bridget of Sweden (ca 1303-73) was the founder of the Brigittine 
Order. Her visionary revelations were highly regarded in the Middle Ages 
(ODCC, 200). 


23. in due time; Bower has omitted from the Bridget text ‘tempore’ before 
‘debito’ (text 1.21). 


Chapter 22 
pp.219 


This chapter is the work of Bower. Not in Pluscarden or Extracta. 


1-27. ... happiness: this is a continuation of the extract from Memoriale ... B. 
Brigidae begun in the previous chapter — i.e. vii, c.21, sect. F-H. 


31-34. ... prove it: source not identified. 
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Chapter 23 
p.221 


The first sentence of this chapter, based on the last sentence of Fordun, I1 
c.20, re-establishes the continuity broken by cc.21-22. Otherwise the chapter 
corresponds to Fordun, II c.21. Bower appears to have added I1.12-16 (when 
justice ... merits’). See Pluscarden, I1c.21 and Extracta, 10. 


1. 4/st: this indicates 2 BC. 


1-8. on 24 June ... destruction: there are two main difficulties here. The 
reading ‘24 June’ is based on ‘octavo kalendas juli’ in MS P; MS C reads 
‘octobris’ for ‘julii’ and thus appears to place the birth of John the Baptist on 
24 September. It is in fact commemorated on 24 June. The correction in MS 
P would thus appear obvious. That however leaves unexplained the 
imbalance between the birth of John and the Annunciation, the conception 
of Christ on 25 March. A parallel passage in Vincent (VI c.75) resolves the 
difficulties: “concepit quidem [Elizabeth] VIII Calen. Octobris, in aequinoctio 
scilicet autumnali, quando noctes incipiunt crescere, & dies minui. Postea 
vero Maria virgo mense 6, scilicet VIII Calend. Aprilis, quando dies 
incipiunt crescere, noctes vero minui. Sextus quoque mensis congruit sextae 
mysterio aetatis.’ Fordun used this, or a closely related passage, as a source, 
but as the conception of John the Baptist has no liturgical commemoration, 
he substituted, perhaps unconsciously, a reference to the familiar feast of the 
Birth. The date involved, however, he left unchanged, as did Bower. 

It was conventional to regard the vernal and autumnal equinoxes as 
occurring a week before the Kalends (the first day) of April and October 
respectively (Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, c.30, p.204). After the 
autumnal equinox nights are longer than days; after the spring equinox days 
are longer than nights. The original verbal balance of the passage thus 
corresponds to John 3:30: ‘Illum [i.e. Christum] oportet crescere, me [i.e. 
Johannem] autem minui.’ 


2-3. Elizabeth... Baptist: see Luke 1:5-25, 57. 


4. 42nd: 1.¢e. 1 BC, with the birth of Christ at the winter solstice, conventionally 
regarded as 25 December, a week before the Kalends of January. 

7. Annunciation: see Luke 1:26-38. 

8-10. He... slave: cf. Philippians 2:6-8. 

10. Bethlehem... David: see Luke 2:5. 

10-11. tenth month: 1.e. in December, etymologically the tenth month of the 
year. Fordun would have regarded March as the first month, since in 


Scotland, as elsewhere, the legal and ecclesiastical year was regarded as 
beginning on 25 March. 


12-16. when justice ... merits: the corresponding passage in Fordun, II c.21 
reads: ‘ut tunc demum aptior fieret humilitatis institutio, cum jam poena 
superbiae per totum mundum omnibus esset exemplum.’ 


12. justice ... failing: see above c. 18, I1.67-68. 


16-17. So after ... rest: see above c.20, II.7-8. 


17-19. while ... journey: see Wisdom 18:14. 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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19-20. the Word ... us: cf. John 1:14. This is substituted for the reading in 
Wisdom 18:15: ‘Omnipotens sermo tuus de caelo a regalibus sedibus, durus 
debellator in mediam exterminii terram prosilivit.’ 


20-24. 5199 ... 158 years: Fordun follows his usual custom of giving an 
elaborate series of dates for an event of unusual significance; see above Ic.11, 
ll.1-4 and the references there cited. The first — 5199 BC for the Creation — 
is repeated from I c.7, ll.17-24. In Vincent (VI c.8) Bede is given as the source 
for this figure, perhaps primarily on the strength of a couplet quoted: ‘Unum 
tolle datis ad millia quinque ducentis,/ Nascenti Domino tot Beda dat a 
Protoplasto’; see Bede, ‘De Temporibus’, 136 (c.22), where the basis of the 
calculation is the Septuagint rather than the more generally accepted 
Vulgate. ‘De Temporibus’ may also be the source of the second figure, 2452, 
but, if so, one must assume that Fordun misread his source. The basis this 
time is not the Septuagint but the Vulgate, in terms of which Bede calculated 
the period from Creation to the Israelite crossing of the Red Sea as 2462 
years; from the crossing to the Nativity as 1490 years. 2452 (MMCCCCLID) 
is a possible corruption of 2462 (MMCCCCLXID); by an oversight, it would 
appear, Fordun substituted this for the more appropriate 1490. The fall of 
Troy in medieval sources is usually dated 1180 BC, to which the third figure, 
1206, very approximately corresponds; we have no explanation of the 
difference. For the fourth, 303 BC, cf. above c.12, 1.21, where however the 
figure given is 330 BC. Judas Maccabee is not included in ‘De Temporibus’; 
in Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, 297, his accession is put in the 166th year 
of the Greek monarchy, i.e. in 168 BC. 158 (CLVIII) is again a possible 
corruption of 168 (CLXVIII). In Eusebius/Jerome, 142, however, the 
appointment of Judas as High Priest is put in 158 BC. Modern historians 
place the main events of his career 166-61 BC. 

The epoch of Judas Maccabee does not often appear in chronological 
computations. It is perhaps worth noting that the Jewish War of 
Independence under the Maccabees was regarded as parallel to the national 
struggle of the Scots under Robert I; see below XII cc.3, 1.40; 4, 1.3; XIII c.3. 
Cf. too Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 18 (bk.1, 11.464-76): 


For-yi 

Yai[the Scots] war lik to ye Machabeys 
Yat as men in ye bibill seys 

Throw yar gret worschip and walour 
Fawcht in-to mony stalwart stour 
For to delyuer yar countre 

Fra folk yat throw iniquite 

Held yaim and yairis in thrillage. 
Yai wrocht sua throw yar wasselage 
Yat with few folk yai had wictory 
Off mychty kingis, as sayis ye story, 
And delyueryt yar land all fre, 
Quharfor yar name suld lovyt be. 


21. world: here an alternative date is given in MS CA: ‘unde quidam. Ante 
Jhesum duo C. minus uno milia quinque.’ The words ‘Ante ... quinque’ are in 
a larger book hand. 


25-35. Lord... time: source not identified. The passage does not occur in ic 
Liber Apologeticus of Orosius (Orosius, 601-64). The biblical reference is to 
Habakkuk 3:2 (Vulgate). 
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Chapter 24 
p.223 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.22). Bower has added 11.8-10 (‘I 
have ... year’), 13-18 (And when ... old’), and 35-36. See Pluscarden, II c.22 
and Extracta, 10. | 


1-7. ... neighbourhood: see Matthew 2:2-12. 


1. second year: the assumed lapse of two years is an attempt to explain why 
Herod did not limit the Massacre of the Innocents to the newly-born. The 
text of Matthew does not support the interpretation. 


1-2. gentile ... Balthasar: Jasper (or Caspar) is said to have come from 
Europe, Melchior from Asia, and Balthasar from Africa. The three thus 
represent the Gentile world as a whole. For a discussion of their names see 
Comestor, ‘Evangelia’, c.8 (PL, 198, col.1542). 


3. new star: this is the first of the seven particular miracles in Honorius of 
Autun, Elucidarium, col.1124. 


8-10. In the same ... Incarnation: sources not identified. Fordun and Bower 
may have based their calculations on the supposed date of John’s death, 
which in Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’ (304) is said to have been in the 
sixty-eighth year of Christ’s Passion (i.e. 100 or 101 AD), when John himself 
was in his ninety-eighth year. His birth therefore would have been in AD 2 or 
3. 


10-11. Herod ... succeeded him: cf. Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, 300: 
‘Anno imperii Augusti XLVII Herodes ... moritur, pro quo substitutus ab 
Augusto filius eyus Archelaus regnavit annis IX, id est, usque ad ipsius 
Augusti finem.’ Herod the Great reigned 40-4 BC. His son Archelaus 
succeeded him as ruler over Judea and Samaria: in AD 6 he was banished to 
Gaul by Augustus. 


13. twenty-nine years and thirteen days old: i.e. on 6th January, Epiphany. 
The events commemorated in this feast are the arrival of the Magi, the 
baptism of Christ in Jordan (Matthew 3:13-17: Mark 1:9-11: Luke 3:21-22), 
and the marriage-feast at Cana (John 2:1-11). See ODCC, 465. 


13-14. as Luke says: see Luke 3:21-23. 
17-19. On that... wine: see above 1.13. 


19. In the same year: the reference is to the twelfth year, above II.11-12. 
Bower’s addition has obscured Fordun’s meaning. 


19-21. the kingdom ... Philip: on the death of Herod the Great his kingdom 
was divided among three of his sons, Archelaus (see above 11.10-11), Herod 
Antipas (4 BC-AD 39), who received Galilee and Peraea (the latter beyond 
Jordan), and Philip (4 BC-AD 34), who received Ituraea and Trachonitis 
(both north of Galilee). Comestor (PL, 198, col.1549) calls all three 
Tetrarchs, a word which in New Testament times had come to mean simply 
‘ruler of a district’, although etymologically it signified ‘ruler of a fourth 
part’. Later the etymological meaning was revived, as is shown in 
Eusebius/Jerome, 170: “In Herodis locum Archelaus ab Augusto substituitur 


et tetrarchae fiunt quattuor fratres eius Herodes Antipater Lysias et 


Filippus.’ A ghost-figure, Antipater, has been derived from the name Herod 
Antipas, and a Lysias otherwise unknown has been introduced to make the 
number up to four. In Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’ (301) the same four are 
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successors of Archelaus. In Fordun (c.22) the pattern set by Bede is followed, 
but Lysias has become ‘Lisaniam’, probably the same as Lysanias, tetrarch 
of Abilene, mentioned with Herod Antipas and Philip in Luke 3:1. Bower 
has restored the name Herod Antipas under the form Herod Antipater, but 
has made the tetrarchies four by clumsily re-introducing the deposed 
Archelaus, making him one of his own brothers. 


22. Archelaus died in AD 15: the date of Archelaus’ death is unknown. 
Herod: i.e. Herod Antipas. 


22-23. In AD 16... died: Augustus in fact died in 14 AD. 
23-24. the Romans... died: source not identified. 


26-27. No one ... peace: cf. Vincent (VI c.43), quoting Hugh of Fleury, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, which we have not been able to consult. 


30. Tiberius: i.e. Tiberius Julius Caesar Augustus, the Emperor Tiberius 
(AD 14-37). 
31-32. step-son... adoption: see Martin, 444. 


33-34, In AD 26... Judea: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 173, under the thirteenth year 
of Tiberius: ‘Pilatus procurator Iudaeae a Tiberio mittitur’; cf. also Bede, 
‘De Temporum Ratione’, 301: ‘Hujus [i.e. Tiberii] anno XII, Pilatus Judaeae 
procurator ab eodem dirigitur Pontius Pilate was procurator (governor) of 
Judea AD 26-36 (ODCC, 1090). 
35. ... preached: see Luke 3:1, where John the Baptist is said to have begun 
his mission ‘in the fifteenth year of the Emperor Tiberius.’ After the baptism 
of Christ, some time elapsed before the calling of the Sisapies: (Luke 4:1- 
5:11; cf. Matthew 4:1-22, Mark 1:12-20). 


Chapter 25 
pp.225-7 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.23). Bower has added 11.23-25 and 


35-45 (... ‘years’) in text of MS C; at a later stage 11.12-15 (‘in the tenth .. 
Incarnation’) and II.46-55 were added in the margins of MSC. 

1. ... grace: there is no New Testament authority for this date, which 
eventually became accepted as traditional. 

2. just ... foretold: see, e.g., Matthew 20:17-19; Mark 10:33-34; Luke 18:32- 
34. After ‘foretold’ Fordun has: ‘secundumque prophetias, quae de eo 
praescriptae fuerant.’ | 

2-4. He suffered ... come: cf. the Nicene Creed: Gescendit de coelis .. . passus 
et sepultus est. Et resurrexit tertia die secundum Scripturas. Et ascendit in 
coelum.’ 

3. fortieth day: see Acts 1:3. The feast of the Ascension 1 is held on the fifth 
Thursday, i.e. the fortieth day, after Easter. 


5. stoned: see Acts 7:57-59. | 
Paul was converted: see Acts 9:3-19. | | A 
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5-6. In the year ... Antioch: there is no New Testament authority for this. For 
a visit by Peter to Antioch see Galatians 2:11-14. Antioch is the modern 
Antakya, Turkey. In 64 BC it had become the capital of the Roman province 
of Syria. 


6-7. Pilate killed himself: there is no New Testament or other early authority 
for this. See Eusebius/Jerome, 178; Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, 302; in 
both Pilate is said to have committed suicide during the reign of Gaius. 


8. Gaius: i.e. the Emperor Gaius Julius Caesar Germanicus (37-41), also 
known by the nickname Caligula, ‘little boot’, given him as a child by the 
legionaries of his father Germanicus (15 BC-AD 19), adopted son of 
Tiberius. 


10. Herod Agrippa: i.e. Marcus Julius Agrippa (10 BC-AD 44), grandson of 
Herod the Great. He was imprisoned by Tiberius for treason. Gaius however 
liberated him and appointed him to the tetrarchy of Philip in 37 and to that 
of Herod Antipas in 39 (see above c.24, I1.19-21). In Acts 12:1-23 he is 
wrongly called Herod. Cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 177: “Gaius Caesar cognomento 
Caligula Agrippam vinculis liberatum regem Iudaeae facit’; Bede, De 
Temporum Ratione, 302: ‘Hic [1.e. Gaius] Herodem Agrippam amicum suum 
vinculis liberatum regem Iudaeae facit.’ 


11-12. Matthew ... gospel: see above I c.8, 11.120- I: cf. too Bede, ‘D 
Temporum Ratione’, 302: ‘Matthaeus in Iudea praedicans ie 
scripsit.’ 


12-15. In the tenth ... Incarnation: Bower expands Fordun’s reference to the 
composition of Matthew’s gospel by adding details of the composition of the 
others. 


13. Mark... gospel: see above I c.8, I1.121-2. 
Luke wrote his: source not identified. 


14-15. John ... Incarnation: cf. Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, 304: ‘Et quia 


‘concussam se absente per haereticos vidit [Johannes] ecclesiae fidem, 


confestim hanc descripta in Evangelio suo verbi Dei aeternitate stabilivit.’ 
The heresy referred to is that of Cerinthus, a form of Gnosticism. 


17. Claudius: i.e. the Emperor Tiberius Claudius Nero Germanicus (41-54), 
brother of Germanicus (see above 1.8). 


19-22. In the third... free: cf. Acts 12:2-10. The dating is perhaps determined 
by Eusebius/Jerome, 179, where the death of Agrippa is put in the fourth year 
of Claudius. 


24-25. ... prison: source not identified; see Walther, Initia, no.1564. 


26-32. ... thirty-six years: cf. Comestor, ‘Acts’, cc. 77-78 (PL, 198, col. 1696): 
‘eodem anno quo Paulus ascendit Hierosolymam, scilicet 14 a conversione 
sua, Petrus ascendit Romam et eodem anno sedit in cathedra episcopali, in 
qua sedit viginti quinque annis ... Potest autem quaeri, quo tempore sederit 
Petrus in sede Antiochena. Constat enim, quod sedit Antiochiae septem 
annis in sede episcopali, quod necessario de septem illorum, et quatuordecim 
oportet intelligi, qui a passione Domini fluxerunt, usque ad ejus 


_ promotionem in sedem Romanam.’ The chronology here is confused; it puts 


the martyrdom of Peter in 79 rather than during the last year of Nero, 


calculated as 69, the date usually assumed in medieval and earlier sources. 
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Fordun may himself have corrected Comestor, or alternatively used a less 
corrupt text which read ‘quat[tjuor oportet intelligi’? rather than 
‘quatuordecim’. Cf. too above I1.5-6; Martin, 408-9. 


32-34. In 50 ... chains: this event is usually put in the second year of Nero 
(56); cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 182: “Festus succedit Felici, aput quem praesente 
Agrippa rege Paulus apostolus religionis suae rationem exponens uinctus 
Romam mittitur.’ The reference is to Acts 24:27-27:1. 


37-41. Comestor ... Assumption: we have not found any such passage in 
Comestor. 


42-43. Others... years: sources not identified. 
43-45. lagree... fifteen years: see Memoriale... B. Brigidae, vii, c.26, sect. D. 


45-55. and thus ... years: the phrase ‘et sic ... annis’ (text 1.37) appears in the 
right-hand margin of MS C; then the passage ‘B[rigitta] ... xii’ (text 11.38-39) 
in the left-hand margin; then the rest of the chapter (text ll. 39-47) back in the 
right-hand margin again. 


46-47. her body ... [26]: the reference is again to Memoriale ... B. Brigidae, 
c.26, not c.62 asin MSC. 


48-52. ... heaven: source not identified; see Walther, Initia, no.1233, where 
this is the only instance noted. 


54-55. ... years: source not identified. 


Chapter 26 
pp.227-9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.24). Bower has added 11.35-41. See 
Pluscarden, \1c.24 and Extracta, 11. 


1-8. ... Rome: this is a condensed and somewhat distorted version of 
a Monmouth, 42-44 (cc.65-68). It may form part of the edited version of 
Monmouth mentioned above c. 14. 


3. Guiderius: 70th monarch of Britain in Monmouth. 

4. Arviragus: 71st monarch of Britain in Monmouth. 

7. Gewissa: in Monmouth the name is Genuissa. 

9-18. Claudius... time: based on Bede, 23-25 (bk.1, c.3). 

22-28. Nero... burnt: based on Eutropius, Breviarium, 124 (bk.7, c.14). 
29-30. In the sixth... Jews: cf. Martin, 445. | 


30-31. Mark ... died: the death of Mark is assumed in Eusebius/Jerome, 183, 
under the eighth year of Nero: ‘Post Marcum euangelistam primus 
Alexandrinae ecclesiae ordinatur episcopus Annianus.’ There is no mention 
of Mary Magdalene. | 


31-32. Peter... beheaded; cf. Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, 303. 
33-34. when he... himself. cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 185-6. 
35-41. ... tub: source not identified. 
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Chapter 27 
pp.229-31 


This chapter is the work of Bower. In margin of MS C the source is described 
as “Ex cronicis’, but in fact it is based on “De Sancto Petro’ from the Legenda 
Aurea. We have used the edition published at Lyons by M. Huss in 1487; the 
passage in question is c.25 g; see also La Legende Dorée, ed. J.-B.M. Roze 
(Paris, 1902), ii, 186-9. Notin Pluscarden or Extracta. 


1. Seneca: i.e. Lucius Annaeus Seneca (d. 65), moralist and statesman, tutor 
of the young Nero. 


19. killing himself: the phrase in the Latin text is ‘se necans’. 


21. Lucan: i.e. Marcus Annaeus Lucanus (39-65), author of the epic poem 
Bellum Civile. 
Mela: i.e. Marcus Annaeus Mela (d. 65), younger brother of Seneca. 


23. mother: i.e. Julia Agrippina (15-59), eldest daughter of Germanicus (see 
above c.25, 1.8). In 59 Nero ordered her murder. 


55. Lateran: i.e. the future site of the Lateran Basilica (S. Giovanni in 
Laterano) on the Celian Hill in Rome, formerly the property of the family of 
the Laterani. An attempt is made to derive the name from Latin Jatére, ‘to lie 
hid’. 

62. hoopoes: in Legenda Aurea the reading is a lupis, ‘by wolves’, for Bower’s 
improbable but picturesque ab upupis. 


Chapter 28 
p.233 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.25). See Pluscarden, II c.25 and 
Extracta, 11-12. With cc.29-31, 1.6, this chapter is probably a continuation of 
the edited version of Monmouth begun above cc. 14-16. 


1. twelfth year: i.e. in 53. 


2-3. war... years: the war as such is not mentioned in any earlier extant 
source. 7 


4. fifteenth ... reign: Lucius Septimius Severus was emperor 193-211. The 
fifteenth year of his reign was therefore 208. He campaigned in Scotland 208- 
10. 


5. Vespasian: i.e. Titus Flavius Vespasianus (9-79). He commanded a legion 
during the Claudian invasion of Britain, and the left wing during the 
subsequent advance (43-44). In 69 he was proclaimed emperor by the legions 
in Egypt, Judea and Syria (OCD, 1115). In Monmouth, 44 (c.69) Vespasian is 


_ sent by Claudius to restore the British king Arviragus (see above c.26, 1.4) to 
. the Roman obedience. 


9-14, instructions ... success: there is no historical or archaeological evidence 
for a Roman invasion of Ireland. The passage is probably a development of 
Monmouth, 45 (c.69): ‘Mane autem facto mediante Genuissa regina 
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concordes effecti sunt duces [i.e. Arviragus and Vespasian] commilitonesque 
suos in Hiberniam ligauerunt.’ The beginning of the following sentence, 
‘Hieme uero emensa’, makes it plain that the reference intended is not to 
Ireland but to winter-quarters; the final words area corruption of “in hiberna 
legauerunt’ (we do not see the point of Wright’s ‘hibernia’ for ‘Hiberniam’). 


It is clear that Monmouth himself made no mention of an invasion of Ireland © 


and that Fordun or his immediate source used a text in which the corruption 
had already occurred. | 
14-17. From there ... rapine: the basis for this is probably the account (1) of 
the conquest of Orkney and ‘prouinciales insulas’ by Claudius and 
Arviragus, (2) of the defeat of Sodric and the Picts by the Briton Marius 
(Monmouth, 44 [c.68], 45 [c.70]). The passage may preserve a distorted 
memory of Agricola’s northern campaigns, 78-83. 

21. a three-ply ... break: cf. Walther, Proverbia, no. 31571a, ‘Triplex 
funiculus difficilius rumpitur.’ 

22-24. Irish... north: based on Gildas, 93 (c.14): ‘[Britannia] omnis belli usus 
ignara penitus, duabus primum gentibus transmarinis vehementer saevis, 
Scotorum a circione, Pictorum ab aquilone calcabilis, multos stupet 
gemitque annos.’ There however the reference is to the period immediately 
succeeding the imperial adventure of Magnus Maximus (383-8). Fordun or 
his source has subdivided the Scots into Scots and Irish. 


Chapter 29 
p.235 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.26). See Pluscarden, II c.26 and 
Extracta, 12. 

30. Agned: the eleventh victory of King Arthur over the Saxons was “In 
monte qui dicitur Agned’ (Nennius, 76 [c.56]). In Monmouth, 17 (c.27), this 
® has become ‘oppidum montis Agned, quod nunc Castellum Puellarum 
dicitur.’ Castellum Puellarum ‘is a thoroughly common twelfth-century 
name for Edinburgh or its castle’ (Tatlock, Legendary History, 12). 

Aed: i.e. either Aed Find (see below III c.54, 1.2) or less probably Aed 
Wing-foot (see below IV c.16, 1.31). The supposed etymology of the name 
Edinburgh is fantasy. : 

31. Carlisle CMB. 
32. Aluclud or Aldclide: see below UI c.3, 1.26. 


36-38. Nero... destroyed: see Eutropius, Breviarium, 124 (bk.7, c.14.4). 


Chapter 30 
pp.237-9 
This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.27). See Pluscarden, II ¢.27 and 
Extracta, 12. 
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1-8. ... armies: this passage has little historical content; it is intended to 
supply a plausible context for the supposed revolt of Roderick and the 
Moravians. The victory of the Parthians (11.4-5) is perhaps a misplaced 
version of the defeat (53 BC) of Crassus at Carrhae. 


8-48. So Moravia ... thereafter: this passage is related to Monmouth, 45 
(c.70), an account of the origin of the Picts which differs in terms both of 
period and event from that given by Fordun, above I cc.30-31. Fordun 
accepts that a new people, later to be associated with the Picts, arrived in 
Scotland during the Ic; he is also willing to accept that Moray, Moravia, 
their final place of settlement, was approximately the same as Caithness. For 
the claim that continental Moravia, where the men of Moray had their 
ultimate origin, is part of Lower Scythia, and hence that the Moravians were 
in origin Scythian, cf. above Ic.5, Il.5-8. Cf. too below IV c.10, Il.15-42. The 
passage continues the effort made by Fordun or his immediate source to 
lessen the credit of Monmouth’s version of early Scottish history; cf. above 
cc.2-6, 14-15; Icc.23-25. 


9. Moravia: the medieval Latin name for the district to the west of the 
Morava, a northern tributary of the Danube, Czechoslovakia. The name is 
not found in classical Latin sources. 

Pannonia: the classical Latin term for an area south and west of the 
Danube in the modern Austria and Slovenia. 


10. Roderick: in Monmouth the name is Sodric. 


13. destroyed ... Tiberius: Tiberius campaigned successfully in Pannonia 12- 
9 BC; cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 167, under the 34th year of Augustus: ‘Tiberius 
Caesar de captis Pannoniis triumphavit.’ 


20-23. sailing ... Belgic sea: Roderick follows an impossible northern route 
resembling that taken by Mil and Scota in Lebor Gabdla, ii, 40-43, 68-73; cf. 
above Ic.5, ll.5-11 


23. Belgic sea: see below c.43, 1.5. 
35. Marius: in Monmouth he is 72nd king of Britain. 
44-45. gave... Moravia: cf. above I cc.30, ll.15-17; 31, Il.24-28. 


47. Moravia: 1.e. Moray, Gaelic Moireabh from *mori-treb-, ‘sea-settlement’ 
(CPNS, 115-6; W.F.H. Nicolaisen, Scottish Place-Names [London, 1976], 
170). The province was at one time more extensive than the modern county, 
extending to the western seaboard. 

Catania: 1.e. ‘the province of the Cats’, Gaelic Cataibh, ‘among the Cats’. 
This originally included Caithness (Norse Katanes, ‘Cat-cape’) and 
Sutherland proper as opposed to Strathnaver and Assynt (CPNS, 29-30, 
117). 


Chapter 31 
pp.239-41 


This chapter corresponds to the part of Fordun (II, c.28) dealing with the year 
(69) of the Four Emperors, Galba, Otho, Vitellius and Vespasian. Bower has 
added 11.29-63, probably using the glossed extracts from Josephus, Jewish 
War, found in Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 71-74 (bk. 3, cc. 7,8), and has 
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omitted a sentence from Fordun’s account of Vespasian after ‘comparandus’ 
(text 1.21): ‘Cum filio suo Tito de Jerosolimis triumphavit, interfectis in ea 
centum et undecim milibus Judaeorum.’ See Pluscarden, I c.28. Not in 
Extracta. 

3-6. monument ... design: in Monmouth, 45 (c.70), this is merely an inscribed 
stone set up in Westmorland (Wistmaria), a province of which Marius is said 
to have been the eponym. See the discussion by Tatlock (Legendary History, 
20), who does not however mention this passage. For the antiquarian 
interest displayed cf. above c.16, Il.11-33. 

7-26. ... disposition: abbreviated from Eutropius, Breviarium, 126-30 (bk.7, 
cc. 16-19). 

7. Servius Galba: i.e. Servius Sulpicius Galba, Roman imperial claimant for 
about six months, 68-69. 

8. Otho: i.e. Marcus (not ‘Lucius’ [1.10]) Salvius Otho, Roman imperial 
claimant 15 January - 16 April, 69. 

11. Vitellius: i.e. Aulus Vitellius, Roman imperial claimant 2 January - 20 
December, 69. | 

19. Sabinus: i.e. Flavius Sabinus (ca 8-69), elder brother of Vespasian, killed 
on the Capitol after a siege by auxiliary troops of Vitellius. 

20. Vespasian: see above c.28, 1.5. 

21. Capitol: i.e. the Roman citadel. 

21-28. Vespasian... expired: ct. Martin,445. __ 

22. 71: this is inaccurate. Vespasian dated his rule from 1 July 69, when he 
was proclaimed Emperor by the Egyptian legions. He acquired full imperial 
power when he entered Rome on 21 December of that year. 

30. destruction of Jerusalem: the siege of Jerusalem began in 66; the city fell 
in 70. 

32-34. They willnot... visitation: see Luke 19:44. 

34. the Lord ... sinners: cf. the beginning of one of the collects for Good 
Friday: ‘Almighty and everlasting God, Who ever seekest not the death, but 
the life of sinners.’ - 

37. James: 62 is the traditional date of his martyrdom (ODCC, 722). | 
40-63. For at... Jerusalem: based on Josephus, Jewish War, 460-7 (bk.6, c.5.3). 


40. feast of Unleavened Bread: i.e. the Passover. an 


48. Pentecost: i.e. the Jewish Feast of Weeks on the 50th day after the | 


Passover. : 
52. Tabernacles: i.e. the Jewish harvest festival. 


Chapter 32 
pp.243-5 


This chapter is the work of Bower. All the material is derived from,the Jewish 
War of Josephus as extracted in Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 68-71 (bk. 3, 
c.6). Not in Pluscarden or Extracta. . 
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7-12. Among ... husbands: based on Josephus, Jewish War, 334-5 (bk.5, 
c.10.3,4); Eusebius, ut cit., 68. | 

12-21. Young... doing: based on Josephus, Jewish War, 358-61 (bk.5, c.12.3); 
Eusebius, ut cit., 71. 


21-22. For so ...shoe-laces: based on Josephus, Jewish War, 432-3 (bk.6, 
c.3.3); Eusebius, ut cit., 72. 


23-42. ... panic-stricken: despite the reference in 1.24, we have not found this 
story in Comestor’s Scholastic History. It is told in J osephus, Jewish War, 434- 
7 (bk.6, c.9.3); Eusebius, ut cit., 70-71: cf. Dante Purgatorio, canto 23, ll. 28-30. 


47-48. 97,000 ... sword: see Josephus, Jewish War, 496-7 (bk.6, c.3.4); 
Eusebius, ut cit., 73. | 


Chapter 33 
p.245 


This chapter corresponds to the latter part of Fordun (II c.28). Bower has 
added 1].16-23 (‘The Chronicles ... Rotunda’), which replaces Fordun’s ‘Hic 
secundus post Neronem Christianos persequens’, and 11.26-27 (‘who ... 
exile’). See Pluscarden, Il c.28. Not in Extracta. 


1-12. ... himself: abbreviated from Eutropius, Breviarium, 132 (bk.7, c.21). 
12-25. andhe... year: cf. Martin, 445. 

13. Domitian: i.e. Titus Flavius Domitianus, emperor 81 (not 83, as in 1.14)- 
96. | | 


17. three years five months: the text of Martinin MGH has ‘thirteen years five 
months’. Bower has misread his source or alternatively the text which he 
used was corrupt. | 


18-19. banished... gospel: cf. above I c.8, 1.125; cf. also Revelation 1:9. 
19. Patmos: island of the Dodecanese, Greece. 
19-20. second persecution: usually dated 95 (ODCC, 1065). 


20-21. Dionysius the Areopagite: see Acts 17:34. The Pseudo-Dionysian 
corpus of theological and mystical writings, based on the Neo-Platonic 
system of Proclus (410-85), and ‘written in fact ca 500, was falsely attributed 
to him. He was also wrongly identified with the patron saint of France, 
Dionysius (Denys), supposedly sent to Gaul by Clement (Pope ca 88-97), 
and martyred at Paris in the Domitianic persecution (ODS, 116-17). 


22-23. Pantheon ... Rotunda: i.e. the church of S. Maria ad Martyres, Rome 
(ODCC, 1200-01). 

25. thirty-sixth year: in fact Domitian was murdered when he was 44. 
According to Martin (445) he died aged thirty-three. 


25-28. Hewas. .. months: cf. Martin, 446. 


26. Nerva: i.e. Marcus Cocceius Nerva, emperor 96-98. 
_ 26-27. condemned ... done: Domitian was subjected by the Senate to a 


posthumous ‘damnatio memoriae’ (OCD, 311). 
27. John... exile: cf. above Ic.8, 1.126. 
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Chapter 34 
pp.247-9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.29). Bower has added the 
quotations from Livy and ‘Chrysostom’, 11.18-31. See Pluscarden, I, c.29. 
Notin Extracta. 

1-2. ... Romans: abbreviated from Eutropius, Breviarium, 136-8 (bk.8, cc.2- 
5). 

: Ulpius Crinitus Trajan: i.e Marcus Ulpius Traianus, emperor 98-117. 
Crinitus, ‘long-haired’, is presumably a nickname. 

9-14. When Rome... vengeance: source not identified. 

15-17. While Rome... bulk: from Augustine, City of God, v, 44-45. 

18-22. In the time ... extravagance: based on the Prologue to Livy’s history 
(R.S. Conway and C.F. Walters [eds.], Titi Livi Ab Urbe Condita [Oxford, 
1914], i, ‘Praefatio’, 11-12). 

- ity ... - from John of Salisbury, not Chrysostom; see 
pa Phi tiene rare a Carnotensis Poe die ed. C.C.J. Webb 
(Oxford, 1909), i, 18-19 (bk.1,c.1). . 

32-33. ... emperors: see Eutropius, Breviarium, 136 (bk.8, c.2). 

33-41. Among... Trajan: see Eutropius, Breviarium, 138 (bk.8, c.5). 

38. forty-third. according to Eutropius, ut cit., Trajan died in his sixty-third 
year. 

39. our own day: i.e. in the time of Eutropius, the third quarter of 4c. 

41-42. Inhis reign... ninety-nine: cf. above Ic.8, 1.127. 

42. Aelius Hadrian: i.e. Publius Aelius Hadrianus, emperor 117-38. 

44-45. He reigned... empire: cf Eutropius, Breviarium, 140 (bk.8, c.7). 

46-49. He crushed ... permitted: see Orosius, 468-9 (bk.7, c.13.4-5); ef. Bede, 
‘De Temporum Ratione’, 304-5; Martin, 446. 

46. second Jewish revolt: i.e. the rebellion of Bar-cochba, 132-5 (ODCC, 
132). : 

47. Aelia: i.e. Aelia Capitolina, the new city built by Hadrian on the site of 
Jerusalem, called after the emperor and Jupiter Capitolinus (ODCC, 21). 


Chapter 35 
pp.249-51 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.30). Bower has added I1.11-14 (in 
this ... grief); 17-23 (‘Geoffrey ... archbishops’). See Pluscarden, II c.30. Not 


in Extracta. 
1-3. ... years: cf. Martin, 446. 
1. Antoninus ... Pius: i.e. Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Antoninus, 


emperor 138-61. He was Hadrian’s adopted son, rather than his son-in-law. 
The title Pius, ‘devout’, was conferred on him by the Senate. | 
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3-4. Marcus Antoninus: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, emperor 161-80. 
He is the Aurelius of ].3 and is generally known as Marcus Aurelius. 


4. Lucius Aurelius Commodus: i.e. Lucius Aurelius Verus, originally Lucius 
Ceionius Commodus, the Lucius of 1.3, joint-emperor with Marcus Aurelius 
161-9. The name is erroneously given as Lucius Aurelius Commodus in 
Orosius, 469-70 (bk.7, c.15.1), in Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, 305, and in 
Martin, 447; in Eutropius, Breviarium, 142 (bk.8, c.9) it appears more 
correctly as Lucius Annius Antoninus Verus. 


5-6. They ruled ... time: see Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, 305; cf. 
Eutropius, Breviarium, 142 (bk.8, cc.9-10), Martin, 447. 


6-11. Their joint ... sorrow: derived from Eutropius, Breviarium, 142 (bk.8, 
cc.10-11). 


13-14. his face ... grief: see Sulpicius Severus, Life of Martin, c.27 (PL, 20, 
col.176). 


14-17. During ... instruction: quoted from Bede, (bk.1, c.4); cf. ‘De 
Temporum Ratione’, 305-6. 


15. Lucius: in fact the sender of the letter mentioned here was probably 
Agbar IX, also named Lucius, king of Edessa (Urfa in Turkey) in northern 
Mesopotamia (ODP, 11). 

15-16. Eleutherius: thirteenth pope, ca 174-89. 

17-23. He sent... archbishops: based on Monmouth, 46 (c.72). 

17. him: the reference is to Lucius, supposed king of the Britons. 

18. Faganus and Duvianus: the first appearance of these names is in 
Monmouth, ut cit. See Tatlock, Legendary History, 230-35. See also the 
interpolated passage in Malmesbury, Glastonbury, 46-51. 

19. twenty-four flamens: in pre-Christian Rome the flamens formed a college 
of fifteen priests, three maiores and twelve minores, to each of whom was 
assigned the cult of a single god (OCD, 441). Monmouth has adapted the 
system to the traditional twenty-seven cities of Britain (Nennius, 40, 80) and 
to his own idea of a third archbishop (with Canterbury and York) whose see 
was at Caerleon-on-Usk, MON (Tatlock, Legendary History, 234-5, 245-6). 
21. phantics: the precise connotation of this term is obscure to us. 

24-27. Aurelius... Vestals: cf. Martin, 447. 


24. Aurelius Commodus: i.e Lucius Aelius Aurelius Commodus, sole 
emperor 180-92. Note the pun on the name in 11.25-26. 


26-27. House of the Vestals: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 210: ‘Commodus 
Strangulatur in domo Uéestiliani’, i.e. ‘in the house of someone called 
Vestilianus’. The corruption to ‘House of the Vestals’ was easy. 


27-32. Then the aged ... year: see Bede, ‘De Temporum Ratione’, 306; cf. 
Eutropius, Breviarium, 146 (bk.8, cc.16, 17). 


27. Aelius Pertinax: 1.e. Publius Helvius (not ‘Aelius’) Pertinax, emperor | 
January - 28 March, 193. 


29. Julian the lawyer: there is perhaps some confusion between Lucius 


_ Octavius Cornelius Publius Salvius Julianus Aemilianus (ca 100-ca 169), a 


distinguished Roman jurist, and Marcus Didius Julianus, emperor 28 March 
- 1 June, 193. Eutropius, ut cit., makes the emperor nephew of the great jurist 
and himselfa lawyer of some distinction. 
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Severus: i.e. Lucius Septimius Severus, emperor 193-211. 


30. Milvian Bridge: i.e. the Ponte Milvio, where the Via Flaminia crosses the 
Tiber north of Rome. Julian was in fact killed at his deserted palace in Rome. 


In Eutropius, ut cit., Julian is defeated at the Milvian Bridge, but killed in the © 


imperial Palace. 
In 312 Constantine the Great defeated and killed Maxentius at the 
Milvian Bridge (below c.49, 1.14, where the Milvian Bridge is not however 


mentioned). 
33-34. Severus... eighteen years: cf. Martin, 447. 
34-35. Byall... Africa: cf. Martin, 448. 


36-37. He was savage ... difficulties: cf. Eutropius, Breviarium, 146 (bk.8, 
c.18). 


Chapter 36 
p.251 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.31). Together with cc.37, 38 below 
it stands in some kind of relationship to Monmouth, 47 (cc.73, 74), the story 
of Sulgenius (Fulgentius), but with considerable variation and much 
additional detail. Together with cc.37, 38, it is probably another extract from 
the edited version of Monmouth already mentioned. Fordun himself 
indicates (below, c.38, 11.29-31) that Monmouth was not his direct source. 
Something intermediate should perhaps be postulated, but if our inter- 
pretation of the term ‘tribunes’ (below 1.5) is correct, the earliest possible 
date for this is 1347; it belongs, that is to say, to Fordun’s own lifetime. It 
may be simplest to regard Fordun himself as the reviser of Monmouth’s 
account of Sulgenius, into which he introduced the Scots, and where he 
avoided Monmouth’s suggestion that the Picts first arrived in Britain during 
the 2c of the Christian era. Fordun does not refer to any source and, unlike 
Monmouth who does not mention the Scots; he makes his narrative 
favourable to them and in a lesser degree to the Picts. There are however one 
or two indications of the existence of an intermediate source; see, e.g., below 
1.3; c.38, Il.1-6. It is possible therefore that Fordun obtained material from 
chronicle-sources A, B or C (above I c.9, Introductory Note) or elsewhere. 
See Pluscarden, I1c.31 and Extracta, 12. 
1. Commodus: see above c.35, 1.24. He is not mentioned in Monmouth, ut cit. 
3. tribute: see above c. 14, I1.21-22. | 

death or disappearance: for the death of Lucius see Monmouth, ut cit., 
where there is no suggestion of a disappearance; the hint here of such a story 
is possible evidence for a source intermediate between Monmouth and 
Fordun. : 


5. tribunes: the word is not used in Monmouth, ut cit. In this chapter Fordun 


or his source uses terms for high-ranking Roman officials which appear to be 


derived not from classical but from medieval Roman usage. ‘Tribune’ is an 
unusual term at this period; it is uniquely applied to Cola di Rienzo;’Tribune 
of the Roman people, 1347-54 (Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, xxvi, 662- 
75, especially 665). | | | 
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6. consul or duke: the words are not found in Monmouth, ut cit. The consuls 
or dukes in papal Rome ranked next to the prefect, who was the principal 
city official (L. Halphen, Etudes sur l’administration de Rome au moyen age 
(751-1252) (Paris, 1907], 34-36). 

Britons of Albany: i.e. the Gwyr y Gogledd, ‘Men of the North’, the British- 
speaking peoples of the lands between the Humber and the Antonine Wall 
including the areas later known as Strathclyde and Lothian. 


6-7. Fulgen tius: an invented historical figure in Monmouth, where he appears 
as ‘Sulgenius’, with textual variants ‘Fulgencius’ and ‘Sulgentius’ 
(Monmouth [Griscom], 331, 332; cf. Tatlock, Legendary History, 165-6). 


17. Britons of the south: i.e. the people of the British-speaking kingdoms 
south of the Humber. 


24. patricians: 1.€. members of the Roman nobility who supposedly held 
administrative office in Britain. The word is not used in Monmouth, ut cit. 


Chapter 37 
p.253 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.32). See Pluscarden, II c.32 and 
Extracta, 12-13. | 


1. Severus: see above c.35, 1.29. In Monmouth, ut cit. above, he is called, not 
emperor, but ‘Severum senatorem’. | 


3-4, Pescennius Niger: i.e. Gaius Pescennius Niger Justus, governor of Syria 
191; imperial claimant after the death of Pertinax. He was unable to cope 
with the military strength of Severus and was captured and executed in 194. 
The military campaign spread over much of the Near East (OCD, 806). 


5. Parthians: a people who ruled from the Euphrates to the Indus; their 
capital was Ecbatana (modern Hamadan, Iran), later Ctesiphon on the 
Tigris and Vologasia near Babylon, both in modern Iraq (OCD, 786). 


5-6. Adiabeni: people of Adiabene, modern Hadiab, the district of the two 
Zab rivers in northern Iraq. The district formed a Parthian satrapy (OCD, 8). 


6. Jews and Samaritans: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 211: ‘Tudaicum et Samariticum 


bellum motum’; this revolt is perhaps to be associated with the rising of 
Pescennius Niger (OCD, 564). 


9. Clodius Albinus: i.e. Decimus Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, 191, 
and subsequently imperial claimant. In 196 he crossed to Gaul and was 
killed near Lyons in 197 (OCD, 254). 


12-18. The emperor ... Britain: this episode does not appear in Monmouth, ut 
cit. above, and 1S probably to be attributed to Fordun or his lost source. The 
brief and stylized dialogue is characteristic of saga and oral narrative. 


_ 14. go... Britain: Severus campaigned against the Caledonians in Britain 


from 208. In 210 a temporary peace was arranged. Severus died at York in 
211 (OCD, 982). : | 

22-25. Therefore ... meanwhile: in Monmouth, ut cit. above, Sulgenius goes, 
not to Scotland, but to Scythia, from which he returns with a large army of 
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Picts. A Pictish settlement had supposedly been recently established in 
Caithness (Monmouth, 45 [c.70]). 

28. vallum: this is the system of wall and ditches (Hadrian’s Wall), 
constructed by Hadrian 122-8. It was restored during the reign of Severus. 
Cf. below c.38, 11.2-3; II cc.3, 1. 35; 6, Il. 1-19; 7, 11.36-41 . In Monmouth, ut cit. 
above, it is described as ‘uallum inter Deiram et Albaniam’. 


Chapter 38 
pp.253-5 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.33). See Pluscarden, I c.33 and 
Extracta, 13. 
1-6. ... to do: note the repetition and amplification of c.37, Il.28-29. This may 
indicate that Fordun is now using an alternative version of his source- 
material — that, for instance, he has moved from chronicle-source A to 
chronicle-source B. See above Introductory Note to c.36. 
3. Tyne NTB 

Esk DMF, CMB. 
8-16. small boats ... night: in Monmouth, ut cit. above, Sulgenius returns 
from Scythia to Britain ‘maximo nauigio’ and besieges York. Fordun’s 
elaborate description of clandestine operations in small boats depends on 
the idea that the Picts (and Scots), with whom Fulgentius was allied, come 
directly from Scotland rather than Scythia. 
10. river: presumably the Tyne. 
25. siege engines: note the vivid but historically improbable detail. 


28. was killed: the death of Severus at York was in fact the result of illness. 
The city was not then under siege. 


29. ... city: see below c.39, Il.2-10. 
29-31. But Geoffrey ... here: see below c.39, Il.12-34. 


31. just ... here: note the distinction between ‘the account given here’ and 
Monmouth. 


Chapter 39 
pp.255-7 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.34). See Pluscarden, II c.34 and 
Extracta, 13. 


2-10. ... York: see Bede, 25-27 (bk.1,0.5). 
12-34. ... wounded: see Monmouth, 47-48 (c.74). 


21. Deira: the southern of the two Northumbrian kingdoms — approszimately 
the modern Yorkshire. 
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25. Scotland: as noted above c.37, Il.22-25, the reading in Monmouth is 
Sithiam, ‘Scythia’ rather than ‘Scotland’. 


26. Scots and the Picts: Monmouth refers only to Picts. 


Chapter 40 
pp.257-9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.35). See Pluscarden, II c.35 and 
Extracta, 13. Wyntoun (iii, 332-7) knows of Pope Victor, but does not record 
that it was under him that the Scots are said to have accepted the Catholic 
faith. The chapter may be another extract from the edited version of 
Monmouth already mentioned: the intention may be to supply a Scottish 
equivalent for the conversion of the Britons in the time of Eleutherius (above 
c.35). 


1. seventh year: 1.e. in 200. The date is inaccurate. Victor I was pope 189-98 
(ODP, 12). 
3. Felix: not identified. 

ten years ... days: this appears to be inaccurate. 


4. Scots... faith: this assertion lacks any historical basis. 


6-9. ... Severus: these lines are found in corrupt form in the “Tract on the 
Scots’ already noted above c. 12, l1.9-11 as having parallels in Fordun; see also 
c.15, 151-52; 11.6-8 here (but not 1.9) were interpolated in the ‘Chronicon 
Rhythmicum’ (G ii,525; cf. Chron. Picts-Scots, 335-6). | 


10. Eleutherius: see above c.35, Il.15-16. 


11. celebrate ... Sunday: in some parts of the Christian world, especially Asia 
Minor, the early custom was to celebrate Easter on the same day as the 
Jewish Passover, Nisan 14 (i.e. the day of the first full moon after the Vernal 
Equinox), whether or not it fell on a Sunday. Elsewhere the feast was cele- 
brated on the following Sunday. Victor I attempted to standardize the 
second method (ODCC, 1037-8, 1150). 


12. council at Alexandria in Palestine: not identified. It is possible that the 
phrase rests on a misunderstanding of Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 170 
(bk.5, c.25), where the bishops of Palestine and its immediate neighbourhood 
state that the people of Alexandria in Egypt observe Easter on the same day 
(i.e. a Sunday) as themselves. Victor ordered synods to be held throughout 
Christendom (ODCC, 1437), one of which was probably held at Caesarea in 
Palestine, where Theophilus, mentioned below, 1.15, was bishop. 


14-15. The pope... council: Victor presided over the council held at Rome. 


15. Narcissus: see especially Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 154-5 (bk.5, 
c.12), 167 (bk.5, c.23), 170 (bk.5, c.25). 
Theophilus: ibid., 167 (bk.5, c.23). 


18-20. Many bishops ... Passover: they were known as Quartodecimans and 
survived as a sect until the 5c (ODCC, 1150). 


21-23. emergency... sea: cf. ODCC, 127. 


23-25. This Victor ... 28 July: references to the martyrdom and burial of 
Victor are late and suspect (ODP, 12). 


® 
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Chapter 41 
pp.259-63 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.36). Bower has made many addi- 
tions: (a.), ll.6-7, ‘or, as some maintain, seven’; (b.), ll.7-8, ‘He had ... Julia’; 
(c.), ll.21-22, ‘and was beheaded ... unpopularity’; (d.), 1I.25-27, ‘His way ... 
insurrection’; (e.), 1.30, ‘beheaded’; (f.), 11.30-31, ‘in Mainz’; (g.), 11.32-48, ... 
‘before’; (h.), I1.52-55, ‘or, as others ... by’; (i.), 1.58, ‘After ... Persians’; (j.), 
11.58-59, ‘near ... Rome’; (k.), 11.63-64, ‘They ... faith’; (1.) 11.65-67, ‘These two 
... Laurence’; (m.), 1.69, ‘or ... tyrannised’; (n.), 11.71, ‘Others ... months’; (o.), 
1.74, ‘and died from gluttony’; (p.), 11.83-85,”Gallienus ... Aurelius’; (q.), Il. 
87-92, ‘After him ... Diocletian’; (r.), 1.97, ‘In this ... martyred’; (s.), 11.103-8, 
‘in a cobbler’s shop ... martyred’; (t.), Il.109-11, ‘with his sons ... killed’. The 
additions are mostly (c,d,e,f,g,i,j,m,o,p,q,s) taken from Martin, 448-9, and 
generally are restorations in passages which Fordun has quoted with 
omissions. Two (b,h) are from Eutropius, Breviarium; the first of these is 
again restored to a passage quoted with omissions by Fordun. Sources for 
the remainder have not been identified. See Pluscarden, I c.36. Not in 
Extracta. 

The chapter is primarily based on Martin with some use of Eutropius; the 
numbering of the emperors together with some of the later regnal notices is 
derived from Eusebius/Jerome. The dates given for emperors from Caracalla 
to Gordian III are two years late; for emperors from Trebonianus Gallus to 
Carus the figure becomes three. For further details on emperors, saints and 
other ecclesiastical figures mentioned, see OCD, ODS and ODCC. 


2-10. ... Parthians: abbreviated from Eutropius, Breviarium, 148 (bk.8, 


cc.19- 20). 


2. Bassianus: i.e. Septimius Bassianus, later Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Caracalla, generally known by this last name, emperor 211-17. 

Geta: i.e. Lucius Septimius Geta, younger brother of Caracalla, with 
whom he was joint emperor until assassinated at his brother’s instigation in 
PAW 


8. Julia: Julia Domna (d.217), a Syrian, was the second wife of Severus and 
mother (not stepmother) of Caracalla and Geta. 


9. Edessa; city of northern Mesopotamia, now Urfa in Turkey. 
10. Parthians: see above c.37, 1.5. 


11. Sigebert ... Edessa: source not identified; the chronicle of Siscbett of 
Gembloux does not cover this period. 


12-13. Geoffrey ... Carausius: see Monmouth, 48 (c.75). Fordun’s comments 
are fully justified. See too below c.44, 11.22-26 (not that Bassianus ... 
reputation’). 


13. Carausius: ic. Marcus Aurelius Mausaeus Carausius, Roman naval 
commander, later (286/7-293) imperial claimant with Britain as his base. 


15. Diocletian: i.e. Gaius Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus, emperor 284-305, 
when he abdicated; d.316. 


16. Maximian: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximianus, joint emperor with 
Diocletian 286-305, with Maxentius 306- 8; rebelled against Constantine and 
died or was executed 310. 

seventy-two years: in fact, seventy. 
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19. Allectus: after the murder of Carausius, imperial claimant with Britain as 
his base 293-6. 
as ... below: see below c.45, II.1-8. 


20-22. ... unpopularity: see Martin, 448, 1.15. 


20. Macrinus Opellius: i.e. Marcus Opellius Macrinus, later Marcus Opellius 
Severus Macrinus, emperor 217-18. 


21. his son: i.e. Marcus Opellius Antoninus Diadumenianus, co-emperor 
with his father 218. 

23-28. ... four years: see Martin, 448, ll.16-18. 

23. Marcus Aurelius: i.e. Varius Avitus Bassianus, later Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Elagabalus, emperor 218-22. Elagabalus, the name by which he is 


best known, belongs properly to the sun-god of Emesa, Syria, of which he 
was high-priest. His mother alleged that he was Caracalla’s illegitimate son. 


27. mother: i.e. Julia Soaemias Bassiana, niece of Julia Domna (above 1.8). 
29-47. ...name: abbreviated from Martin, 448, 11.21-30. 


29. Alexander: i.e. Gessius Bassianus Alexianus, later Marcus Aurelius 
Severus Alexander, emperor 222-35. 


31. Mainz: i.e. Mogontiacum, weplonaty fortress and city, Rheinland-Pfalz, 
Germany. 


32. Origen: Alexandrian theologian (ca 185-ca 254). 


37. Jerome: i.e. Eusebius Hieronymus (ca 342-420), saint and biblical 
scholar. 


37-38. six thousand: source not identified; cf. Bede, ‘De Temporum 
Ratione’, 308: “ut breviter dicam, tam scribendi sedulus fuit, ut Hieronymus 
quodam loco V librorum ejus millia se legisse meminerit.’ St Epiphantius (ca 
315-403), bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, quotes the number of Origen’s 
written works as six thousand (Adversus Haereses, bk.2, vol.1, Heresy 64 
[PG, 41, col.1177]), but Jerome himself seems to have regarded this figure as 
much exaggerated (Contra Rufinum, bk.2, c.22 [PL, 23, cols.466-7]). Cf. E. 
Klostermann, “Die Schriften des Origenes in Hieronymus’ Brief an Paula’, 
Sitzungsberichte der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin (Berlin, 1897, part 2), 855-70. 


39-40. practised ... preached: see Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 179-80 
(bk.6, c.3). 


41-42. Scholastic History: the apparent reference is to Comestor; in Martin, 
however, the reading is ‘in ecclesiastica historia’, 1.e. Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, (178-80 [bk.6, c.3]). 


43-44. Eusebius of Caesarea: Greek church historian ie 260-ca 340). 


44. Rufinus: 1.e. Rufinus Tyrannius (ca 345-410), translator into Latin of 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. 


49. Maximinus: i.e. Caius Julius Verus Maximinus, emperor 235-8. 
49-51. He was... senate: see Martin, 448, 11.34-36. 
52. or... months: source not identified. 


54, son: ie. Caius Julius Verus Maximus, Caesar 235-8. 


55-56. Papienus ... palace: cf. Eutropius, Breviarium, 150.(bk.9, c.2). 
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55. Papienus: ic. Marcus Claudius Papienus Maximus, joint-emperor (238) 
with his brother Balbinus. . _ 

Balbinus: i.e. Decimus Caelius Calvinus Balbinus, joint-emperor (238) 
with Papienus. 


56. palace: here Bower has the marginal note which he took into the text of 
MS CA: ‘Hoc anno obiit Sanctus Hilarius Pictavensis’, i.e. Hilary of Poitiers 
(ca 315-ca 368), the Athanasius of the West (ODS, 206). 


57-59, At last... Philip: see Martin, 448, 11.38-39. 


57. Gordian: i.e. Marcus Antonius Gordianus (Gordian III), emperor 238- 
44. 


59, Philip: i.e. Marcus Julius Philippus (Philip I, Philip the Arabian), 
emperor 244-9. 


60-63. After him... year: based on Martin, 448, Il. 41-42. 
61. son Philip: i.e. Marcus Julius Severus Philippus (Philip ID), co-emperor 
247-9. 


61-62. first ... Christian: see Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 205 (bk.6, 
c.34). The story is unlikely to be true, but Philip may well have been 
sympathetic to the Christians. 


63. thousandth year: this was celebrated in 248. 


64. Decius: i.e. Gaius Messius Quintus Decius, later Gaius Messius Quintus 
Traianus Decius, known as Trajan Decius, emperor 249-51. 


65-67. These two... Laurence: see Martin, 449, ll.1-4. 
65. Sixtus: i.e Sixtus II, pope 257-8, died in the Decian persecution. 
66. younger Decius: i.e. Herennius Etruscus, below 1.70. 


67. Laurence: i.e. St Laurence, deacon and martyr, d. 258 in the Decian 
persecution; cf below 1.89. 
70. son: ie. Quintus Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius, known as 
Herennius Etruscus, co-emperor with his father 251. 

heart of barbarian territory: Trajan Decius and Herennius Etruscus were 
killed in battle with the Goths at Abrittus in Dacia. 


71. Others... months: see Martin, 449, 1.9. 
72-74. ... gluttony: see Martin, 449, 1.12. 


72. Gallus Hostilianus: the name is conflated from that of Gaius Valens 
Hostilianus Messius Quintus (d.251), younger son of Trajan Decius, and 
Gaius Vibius Trebonianus Gallus, known as Trebonianus Gallus, emperor 
251-3. Neither was known as Decius. 


73. Volusianus: i.e. Gaius Vibius Afinius Gallus Vendumnianus Volusianus, 
generally known as Volusian, co-emperor with his father Trebonianus 
Gallus 251-3. | 


75-86. ... swords: see Martin, 449, [1.15-21. 
75. Valerian: i.e. Publius Licinius Valerianus, emperor 253- 60. 


16. Gallienus: i.e. Publius Licinius Egnatius Gallienus, co-emperor with his — 


father Valerian 253-60; sole emperor 260-8. He was not known as Decius. 


78. Pontius: 3c Roman martyr; he is to be distinguished from Pontius, the 
biographer of St Cyprian (ODCC, 1109). See too Vincent (XI cc.34-35, 78-79), 
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where he is said to have been instrumental in the conversion of Philip Land I 
(see above II.61-62), and to have suffered martyrdom under Valerianus and 
Gallienus. 


79. Sapor: i.e. Sapor I (241-72), Sassanid king of the Persian Empire. He 
captured Valerian near Edessa in 260. 


85. Aurelius: i.e. Aureolus, one of Gallienus’ military commanders, who 
proclaimed himself emperor at Milan. He was defeated and besieged in the 
city, and on the assassination of Gallienus surrendered to Claudius I. He 
was murdered by his own soldiers. 


87-92. ... Diocletian: cf. Martin, 449, 11.21-25. 
87. younger Decius: not identified. 
88. Sixtus: see above 1.65. 


89. Laurence: see above 1.67. 

Vincent: 1.e. Vincent of Saragossa, deacon and proto-Martyr of Spain, d.304 
in the persecution under Diocletian and Maximian. There is no connection 
with Laurence, but cf., e.g., J. Belethi Theologi Parisiensis Rationale Divi- 
norum Officiorum (PL, 202, cols.13-166), cols.147-8:. 


‘Beatus Sixtus ... in Hispaniam profectus, inde secum duos juvenes, 
videlicet Laurentium et Vincentium ejus cognatum adduxit Romam. 
Horum alter Laurentius nimirum cum eo mansit Romae, ac 
gravissima perpessus est tormenta, quemadmodum Satis copiose 
tradit ipsius historia. Cognatus vero ejus Vincentius reversus est in 
Hispaniam, vitamque ibi glorioso finiit martyrio.’ 


92. Diocletian: see above 1.15. 
93-96. Claudius IT... death: cf. Eutropius, Breviarium, 156 (bk.9, cc.11-12. 
93. Claudius IT: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Claudius Gothicus, emperor 268-70. 


94. Quintillus: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Claudius Quintillus, briefly emperor in 
270 


96. Aurelian: i.e. Lucius Domitius Aurelianus, emperor 270-5. 


97. Christina: obscure, probably 4c, virgin and martyr. Martin (449, 1.36) has 
‘sanctam Columbam’, a misunderstanding of which may have led Bower to 
substitute Christina. We have not been able to identify any female St 
Columba. The existence of a male Columba, patron of St Columb Major 
and Minor CNW, known as Columba the Virgin (ODS, 95), is probably of 
no relevance. 


98-102. thirtieth... months: derived from Eusebius/Jerome, 223: ‘Romanorum 
XXX regnavit Tacitus mens. VI. Quo aput Pontum occiso optinuit 
Florianus imperium diebus LXXXVIII. Hoc quoque aput Tarsum 
interfecto Romanorum XXXI regnauit Probus ann. VI mens. III.’ 

Tacitus: i.e. Marcus Claudius Tacitus, emperor 275-6. He claimed descent 
from the historian Tacitus, ca 56-ca 115. 


99. Pontus: region of Asia Minor, extending southward to Cappadocia and 
Lesser Armenia. Between the reigns of Trajan and Diocletian it was united 


_ with Cappadocia as a single province. Tacitus was killed at Tyana in 


Cappadocia. 


Florian: 1.e. Marcus Annius Florianus, half-brother of Tacitus, emperor. 
276. 
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100. Tarsus: city of Cilicia, modern Tarsus in Turkey. 
Probus: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Probus, emperor 276-82. 


103. in a cobbler’s shop: Bower’s phrase ‘apud sutrinum’ is unparalleled in 
the sources and is probably a corruption of the phrase ‘aput Sirmium in 
turre’ found in Eusebius/Jerome (224). Sirmium was a city in Pannonia 
Inferior, modern Mitrovica, Yugoslavia. 
103-5. Inhis ... darkness: cf. Martin, 449, 11.41-44. 
103. Manichees: the Manichees were followers of the Babylonian Mani (216- 
77).“His doctrine was a religion of redemption in which dualistic myth 
provided a rationale for an ascetic ethic’ (OCD, 643). | 
105. Anastasia: she was martyred ca 304 at Sirmium (above 1.103). Her later 
Actamake her a Roman martyr. | ; 
106. Paul: i.e. Paul of Thebes, the first Christian hermit, d.ca 345. 
107. Sebastian: Roman martyr under Diocletian. 

Vincent: see above 1.89. 
108. Blaise: martyred at Sebaste in Armenia in the early 4c. 
108-11. Carus... killed: see Martin, 450, l1.1-2. 
108. Carus: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Carus, emperor 282-3. 
109. Carinus: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Carinus, emperor 283-5. 
110. Numerian: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Numerianus, co-emperor with Carinus 
283-4. 
111. thunderbolt: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 225: ‘fulmine ictus interit’; contrast 
Martin, where the reading is ‘parvo flumine periit’. Two MSS of Martin 
however read ‘fulmine’ for ‘flumine’. Weiland suggests ‘per vim fulminis’ as 
the original reading. 


_ Chapter 42 
pp.263—5 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.37). Bower has added the adjective 


‘slorious’ in 1.5, and has inserted the note about St George in 1.16. See | 


Pluscarden, 1 c.37 and Extracta, 14. As in c.41 information on individuals 
mentioned is drawn from OCD, ODS and ODCC. | 
2: Diocletian: see above c.41, 1.15. 

287: Diocletian’s reign began in 284. | 
3. Maximian Herculius: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximianus, co- 
emperor with Diocletian 286-305; with his son Maxentius 306-8; rebelled 
against Constantine and died or was executed 310. Diocletian assumed the 
title ‘Jovius’ and called Maximian ‘Herculius’ to emphasize their quasi- 
divine authority (OCD, 346). | 
4. Caesar: Maximian was Caesar to the Augustus of Diocletian 284-6. 
5. legion of the Thebans: see below II c.16, 1.54. : 


6. persecution: the tenth persecution of the church began in 303 and ended 
with the Edict of Milan in 313. | ; 
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12-16. Moreover “ Africa: cf. Eusebius/Jerome, 225: ‘Carausius sumpta 
purpura Brittanias occupauit. Narseus Orienti bellum _ intulit. 
Quinquegentiani Africam infestauerunt. Aegyptum Achilleus optinuit.’ 


13. Carausius: see above c.41, 1.13. : 
14, Achilleus: chief assistant of Lucius Domitius Domitianus, imperial 
claimant based in Egypt 296-7. 

Narseus: 1.e. Narses, king of Persia, who defeated the eastern Caesar, 


Galerius, in 297, but was comprehensively defeated by him the following 
year, | 


15-16. Quinquegentanei: a confederacy of Mauretanian tribes in N 
th 
Africa defeated by Maximian in 297. 7 


ae noe it is probable that St George was martyred at Lydda in Palestine 
ca 303. 


17-48. In the time ... follows: this episode may be derived from the edited 
version of Monmouth already mentioned. 


46-48. by Carausius ... follows: see below c.43, 11.22-31 (‘Moreover ... 
perpetuity’). 


Chapter 43 
p.267 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.38). See Pluscarden, II c.38 and 
Extracta, 14. The account of Carausius begun here and continued in cc.44 
45, is related to Monmouth, 48 (c.75), much as the account of Fulgentius 
(above cc.36-38) is related to Monmouth, 37 (cc.73, 74). It may well derive 
from the edited version of Monmouth already mentioned. 


1. As fickle ... that: this is a medieval literar e: ‘ally 
y commonplace; see especially 

H.R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literat 

Mass., 1927), 147-77. PaO DECRS, 


4. Saxons and Franks: i.e. the marauding ancestors of the English and 
French. | 


5. Belgic sea: 1.e. the Straits of Dover and the parts of the North Sea and 
English Channel immediately adjacent. 


6. Carausius: see above c.41, 1.13. He figures prominently in Monmouth, ut 
cit. above. 


29-30. lands... Nero: cf. abovec.30. 


Chapter 44 
— -p.269 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II ¢.39). See Pluscarden, 1-c.39 and 


Extracta, 14. 
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4. king: so in Monmouth, 48 (c.75): ‘dixit [Carausius] Britonibus ut sese sibi 
regem facerent.’ 

6. agreements: see above c.43, 11.29-30. 

8. Fulgentius: see above c.36, l1.6-7. 

9. Gothorius: not otherwise identified. | 


17. Bassianus: not otherwise identified; he is probably a doublet of 
Bassianus, the Emperor Caracalla (above c.41, 1.2; below I1.22-24), 
introduced by Fordun or his immediate source to avoid Monmouth’s 
mistake of making Caracalla and Carausius contemporaries (above c.41, 


11.12-19). 
24. Severus: see above c.35, 1.29. 


Chapter 45 __ 
p.271 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (I c.40). See Pluscarden, I c.40 and 
~ Extracta, 14-15. 

3. Julius: see above c. 14. 

6-8. Carausius... Allectus: see Bede, 27 (bk.1, c.6). 

8. Allectus: see above c.41, 1.19. 

10. treaties: see above c.43, 1.28. 

23. treaty: see above c.36, 1.22. 

26. treaty: see above c.43, 1.28. 

30-31. ... Asclepiodotus: see Eutropius, Breviarium, 164 (bk.9, c.22). 

31. Asclepiodotus: praetorian prefect of Constantius I (Chlorus); defeated 

and killed Allectus 296. | 

37. Maximus: see below IIc. 1, 1.3. 


Chapter 46 
p.273 


is chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.41). Bower has added two glosses: 
ie ‘or nee 133, ‘at York’. See Pluscarden, \1c.41. Notin Extracta. 

The numbering of the chapters from here to the end of Book II as printed 
in Pluscarden, pp.xxxiii-xxxiv, is correct. But the scribes of the principal 
manuscripts of that work introduced various confusions which are not 
properly explained in the printed edition. The least inconsistent of the 


principal manuscripts is Glasgow University, MS. Gen.333, which has been 
followed here. The cross-references to the chapter-numbers are correct for 
tracing the passages parallel to Bower's chapters indicated (but not printed) 
in Pluscarden; but for cc.41-48 there the rubrics do not in fact correspond to 


the contents of each chapter. 
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1-9, ... Constantine: based on Eutropius, Breviarium, 162-4 (bk.9, c.22). 


1-2. safety ... Maximian: see above c.42, 11.12-16 (‘while Carausius ... 
Africa’). 
aforesaid... Maximian: see above cc.41, 1.15-16; 42, 11.2, 3. 


3. Constantius: i.e. Flavius Valerius Constantius Chlorus, Constantius I 
(250-306). In 293 he became Caesar in the West; in 305 the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian left him nominally as senior Augustus. He chose 
not to take advantage of his position, and in the following year died at York. 

Constantine: i.e. Flavius Valerius Constantinus (ca 285-337). On the death 
of his father in 306 he was made Caesar in the West; shortly afterwards he 
became Augustus. In 312 he invaded Italy and defeated Maxentius, son of 
Maximian, at the Milvian Bridge (above c.35, 1.30 note; below c.49, Il. 13-14). 
In 313 the Edict of Milan, which favoured the Christians, was issued by 
Constantine and his fellow-Augustus, Licinius. In 324, after a series of 
defeats, Licintus abdicated and was executed, leaving Constantine sole 
Emperor. During the same year Constantinople was founded on the site of 
the ancient Byzantium. In 325 Constantine called the first general council of 
the Christian church to Nicea. He was baptized on his death-bed, having 
brought Christianity to effective supremacy in his empire. 


4. grandson of Claudius: the idea that Constantius I was a descendant of 
Claudius II Gothicus (above c.41, 1.93) is an invention of Constantine’s 
propagandists, intended to counteract the connection with the discredited 
Herculian dynasty formed by the marriage of Constantine with Fausta, 
daughter of Maximian. > | | 

5. Galerius Maximinus: i.e. the future Emperor Galerius, Gaius Galerius 
Valerius Maximianus, appointed Caesar in the East, 293; Augustus 305-11. 
Fordun has confused his name with that of his nephew, Gaius Galerius 
Valerius Maximinus, appointed Caesar in the East, 305; Augustus 310, 313. 


13-14. easily... fear of war: the reference is to the campaign of 296 in which 
Constantius and his pretorian prefect Asclepiodotus defeated and killed 
Allectus, thus recovering Britain; cf. above c.45, 1.31. 


18. Helena: i.e. St Helen (ca 250-330), mother. of Constantine and later 


reputed finder of the True Cross at Jerusalem. She married Constantius I ca 
270, but was divorced by him in 292 on the occasion of his marriage to 
Theodora, stepdaughter of Maximian. In about 312 she became a Christian. 
In 330 she made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where she died. | 

20-21. Fausta ... married: Fausta was betrothed to Constantine in 293; they 
were married in 306 after Constantine’s return to the West; cf. above 1.3 note. 
23-30. ... as well: based on Eutropius, Breviarium, 168 (bk.10, c.1.1-2). - 

24, 307: in fact 305. - | _ 

25-26. first ... West: in fact the division had already been made by Diocletian 


in his system of two Augusti, one for the East, one for the West, each with a 
subordinate Caesar. 


27. two Gauls: i.e. Gallia Narbonensisin the south and Gallia Comata in the 
north. : 


31-34. Constantius ... Gaul: see Bede, 36 (bk.1,¢.8). — 
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Chapter 47 
pp.275-7 


_ This chapter is the work of Bower. Not in Pluscarden or Extracta. 


2. Silvester: i.e. St Silvester I, pope 314-35. He played an insignificant part in 
the events of his time, but in the second half of the Sc a romanticized version 
of his life, the Acts of St Silvester, gained currency in which he was alleged to 
have converted Constantine, previously a persecutor, baptized him, cured 
him of leprosy, and imposed on him the penance of closing the pagan 
temples and setting imprisoned Christians free (ODS, 28). The story is found 
in cc.6-10 of the full text of the Constitutum Constantini. The version in Il.1- 
47 here is based on Legenda Aurea, c.12, C, D, “De Sancto. Sylvestro’; ed. 
Roze (see above c.27, introduction), i, 118-21; cf. Vincent, X11 cc.46-47. 


14-15. law... sentence: we have not identified this law. 


19-25 victor ... death: note the rhetorical play of oppositions —- victor, 
defeat; compassion, ruthlessness; lord, slave; cruelty, innocence; death, life. 


27. cruel: after this MS CA inserts: 


Ecce in quantum propter pietatem eius et compassionem acceptus sit 
Deo, qui et propterea Christianus effectus est, et eciam ab omni lepra 
mundatus. In hoc verificatur quod scribit Jeronimus ad Nepocianum: 
‘Non’, inquit, ‘memini me legisse mala morte mortuum qui libenter 
opera exercuit pietatis. Habet enim multos intercessores. Et 
impossibile est preces multorum non exaudiri.’ Heciste. | 


The reference to Jerome has not been identified; it is not in the concordance 
to Jerome’s works. 


34. Mount Seraptis: ‘Seraptim’ (text 128) | 1S piobably a corruption of 
Soracte, now Soratte, a mountain 2420 ft. in height, some 26 miles north of 
Rome; Roze, ut cit., has the reading ‘Soracte’. 


40. catechumen: i.e. a candidate under instruction for baptism. 


‘ 48. Arian heresy: the heresy of Arius (ca 250-ca 336), denying the true 
divinity of Jesus Christ (ODCC, 83-84). 


48-49. Council of Nicea: the first Oecumenical Council of the Christian — 


church, held in 325 at Nicea in Bithynia (moder n Iznik in northwest Turkey). 
It was summoned by Constantine primarily to deal with the Arian heresy 
(ODCC, 967). | 

three hundred and eighteen: ‘the actual number of bishops attending the 
Council is not known. 318 is probably symbolic, derived from the number of 
Abram’s followers when he rescued his nephew Lot from the forces allied to 
Kedorlaomer, king of Elam (Genesis, 14:14). The figure probably depends 
on the sum indicated by the consonants in the original Hebrew form of the 
name of Abram’s steward Eliezer (‘God is his help’). The number, that is to 
say, is constructed from, and represents the name Eliezer (MacQueen, 
Numerology, 6-7). Perhaps because a parallel was drawn between Arius and 
Kedorlaomer, the Council of Nicea was generally known as ‘the synod of the 


318 Fathers’. A related allegory underlies the use made of the story by 


Prudentius (348- ca 405) in the ‘Praefatio’ to his Psychomachia: ‘Si quid 
trecenti bis nouenis additis/ possint figura nouerimus mystica’ (Aurelii 
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Prudentii Clementis Carmina, Corpus Christianorum Ser. Lat., 126 [Turnholt, 
1966], 57-58). 


30. Nicholas: i.e. the 4c St Nicholas, more familiar today as Santa Claus. 
There is no evidence that he attended the Council of Nicea (ODS, 315-17). 


51. Myra: town near the Mediterranean coast of Lycia, modern Dembre, 
Turkey. 


52. Donatists: 1.e adherents of Donatus Magnus of Casae Nigrae in north 
Africa, who in 315 had elected him as bishop of Carthage in opposition to 
Caecilian, regularly elected to the same office in 311. It was alleged that 
Caecilian’s consecrator, Felix of Aptunga, had been a traditor, i.e. had 
surrendered the Scriptures to the pagan authorities when their possession 
had been forbidden during the Diocletianic persecution. The Donatists were 
schismatics rather than heretics; in theology they femained rigidly orthodox. 
The Donatist church survived until the Islamic conquest of north Africa in 
the late 7c (ODCC, 419). 


53-54. arranged ... importance: this is inaccurate; the Arians rather than the 
Donatists held unorthodox beliefs about the Persons of the Trinity. 


58-59. bestowed ... Silvester: i.e. supposedly in the Constitutum Constantini, 
‘Donation of Constantine’. The emphasis put by Bower on the ‘Donation’ 
here and elsewhere is a reaction, partly to current Lollard heresies (below XV 
c.20), partly to the anti-papal activities of the Council of Basle (1431-49), 
which in 1439 had taken upon itself to depose Eugenius IV (1431-47) and to 
elect in his place Amadeus VIII of Savoy, the antipope Felix V (1439-49). 
The Scottish church was in close touch with developments at Basle (J.H. 
Baxter, Copiale Prioratus Sanctiandree [Oxford, 1930], xxxv-xlviii, 278-377; 
J.H. Burns, Scottish Churchmen and the Council of Basle [Glasgow, 1962)). 
Bower’s stance is resolutely anti-conciliaristic. 

The ‘Donation’ had already been a point of issue in the struggle between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, the factions respectively of the popes and 
emperors in Italian politics of the 13c and 14c. Cf. the Ghibelline Dante in 
the canto of the Jnferno which deals with simoniacal popes (19, Il.115-7): 


Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
che da te prese il primo ricco patre! 


60. Constantinople: Constantine founded the city in 324. 


Chapter 48 
pp.277-85 


Bower is responsible for this abbreviated version of the Donation of 
Constantine, not included in Pluscarden or Extracta. We have used H. 
Fuhrmann’s edn (Das Constitutum Constantini, MGH, Fontes, x {| Hanover, 


—1968]) to help establish text and translation. The Donation is a product, 
' perhaps of the papal chancery, at some point between the mid-eighth and the 


mid-ninth centuries. It was included in the collection now known as the False 
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Decretals, attributed to Isidore of Seville (d.636), but in fact put together ca 
850. There are a few indications, mentioned in the notes, that Bower S 
source-MS belonged to Fuhrmann’s B-group, ‘Die Langere Pseudoisidor 
Rezension’. Bower has omitted part of the text; his version otherwise 1s 
complete, with many verbal variations, for the most part insignificant, from 
the received text. : . 

Fordun does not mention the Donation; for other references in a context of 
Scottish affairs see Forbes, Lives, 94-95, 21 8-19: below XI cc.50, 1.47; 58, ll.4- 
8 The references in Wyntoun (iii, 416-17, 424-5) are ultimately based entirely 
on the Acts of St Silvester; they show no awareness of the actual text of the 
Donation. 


4-5. Gothicus ... Hunnicus: these titles purportedly refer to victories gained 
over or in other nations by Constantine. Bower has accidentally omitted 
one, Alamannicus, referring, like Germanicus, to the campaigns on the Rhine 
frontier before the invasion of Italy in 311. Britannicus refers to early 
successes during the life-time of Constantius. Gothicus and Sarmaticus, 
which refer to the campaign on the Danube in 332, belon g to the latter period 
of Constantine’s reign. Hunnicus is an anachronism, the Huns did not 
appear in south-eastern Europe until ca 370 (OCD, 533). 


7-8. all his successors: the peculiar emphasis on the binding force of the 
document for all future times (see especially below Il.1 58-80, ‘we swear ... fOr 
ever’) strongly suggests that the primary reference is to a tume long 
subsequent to the reign of Constantine, and therefore that the document was 
composed at such a later date. | | 


15-18. ... Paul: at this point Bower has omitted Donation, cc.2-10 and the 
opening words of c.11 (Fuhrmann, ut cit., 57-80). In the part omitted the 
Creed of Constantine occupies cc.3-5; the narrative of Constantine's leprosy 
and miraculous cure cc.6-10. Bower’s Il.15-18 provide a brief summary of 
cc.6-10; the same story is told in greater detail and from another source 
above c.47, Il.1-47. 


33-34. Antioch ... Jerusalem: with Rome these came to be regarded as the five 
chief sees (patriarchates) of Christendom. Rome, Alexandria and Antioch 
were so recognized by the Council of Nicea; after Constantine s death, 
Constantinople and Jerusalem were added by the Council of Chalcedon. 
(451). In its supposed context, the present list is anachronistic. 

33. Antioch: i.e. modern Antakya, Turkey. 

42-52. throne... martyrdom: cf. above c.26, I1.31-32. 

59-60. church ... palace: i.e. the basilica of St J ohn in Laterano (above c.27, 
1.55; below c.53, 11.43-44). The palace was part of the dowry of Fausta, wife 
of Constantine, and was given by him to the Church; it was the official 
residence of the Popes from the 4c until their departure for Avignon in 1309. 
The baptistery is the traditional site of the fictitious baptism of Constantine 
by Silvester (ODCC, 801). 

64-65. mountain-peak: in Bower’s Latin text (1.58) the reading verticem 
moncium is paralleled in two MSS of the B-group; in other MSS it is simply 
verticem (Fuhrmann, ut cit., 84, 1.1 94 and notes). | ces. 
66-67. churches ... Paul: i.e. the basilicas of St Peter in the Vatican and St 
Paul fuorile Mura. i: | oe tan AG 
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67. first: in Bower’s Latin text (1.61) the reading primorum is paralleled in 
two MSS of the B-group; in other MSS it is principum (Fuhrmann, ut cit., 85, 
1.197 and notes). 


84. holy sacrament: with the reading sacrum in Bower’s Latin text cf. sacri in 
a single MS of the B-group. In other MSS the reading is sanctum (Fuhrmann, 
ut cit., 86, 1.213 and notes). 


107. adorned: the reading ornatur in Bower’s Latin text (1.100) is paralleled in 
a single MS of the B-group; in most MSS the reading is ornatu decoratur, but 
many lack decoratur (Fuhrmann, ut cit., 89, 1.236 and notes). 

offices: we have substituted the reading officiis, found in all other MSS, for 
pulcritudinibus in Bower’s Latin text (Fuhrmann, ut cit., 89, 1.234 and notes). 
It should be noted that Bower’s word-order differs from that found in other 
MSS. : 


128. most blessed: in Bower’s Latin (1.119) text the reading beatissimus is 
paralleled in all MSS of the B-, N- and L-groups. Elsewhere the reading is 
sanctissimus (Fuhrmann, ut cit., 92, 1.253 and notes). 


133. attendant: in Bower’s Latin (1.123) text the reading statoris is paralleled 
in three MSS of the B-group. Elsewhere the reading is stratoris, ‘groom’ 
(Fuhrmann, ut cit., 92, 1.258 and notes). For the incident described cf. below 
IIT, c.56, 11.26-31. 


139-43. handed over ... pontiffs: cf. ODCC, 1044: ‘Parallels between the 
patrimonium ecclesiae and the patrimonium principis suggest that the 


_ Donation of Constantine, though forged, represented the truth in substance 


and that much Imperial property was given to the Church.’ The papal claim 
to secular authority over the territories of the western Roman empire 
became one of the chief points of later dispute between popes and emperors. 
The point was also important in the dispute about sovereignty between the 
kings of Scotland and England; see above c. 1, ll.27-28; below XIc.58. 


145. pragmatic sanction: this appears to be an echo of the ‘title given to the 
series of enactments promulgated by Justinian in AD 544 after his 
reconquest of Italy, to restore Roman law, and putting in force for all in Italy 
the revised Roman law contained in the Digest, Code and Novels.’ Later the 
term was used in countries influenced by Roman law for an expression of the 
will of the sovereign defining the limits of his own power or regulating the 


succession (D.M. Walker, Oxford Companion to Law (Oxford, 1980], 976). 
The use of the term here is anachronistic. 


149. city: 1.e. Constantinople. Contrast above 11.33-34, where the long- 


standing existence of a patriarchate at Constantinople appears to be taken 
for granted. 


155. sanction: in Bower’s Latin text (1.141) the reading sanccionem is 
paralleled in one MS of the B-group and one of the L-group. In other MSS 


- the reading is sacram (Fuhrmann, ut cit., 95, 1.277 and notes). 


imperial, divine decrees: in Bower’s Latin text (1.141) imperialia divalia 
decreta is a corruption of per alia divalia decreta, found in most other MSS 
(Fuhrman, ut cit., 95, 1.278). 


165. our decrees: Bower’s Latin text (II.151-2), quod nos decrevimus, is a 


corruption of the reading in the MSS generally, guod non credimus 
(Fuhrmann, ut cit., 96, 1.288). | 
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182-4. ... consuls etc: Bower’s Latin text (11.166-8) is a corrupt version of 
‘Datum Roma sub die tertio Kalendarum Aprilium, domno nostro Flavio 
Constantino augusto quater et Gallicano viris clarissimis consulibus’, foun 
in the other MSS (Fuhrmann, ut cit., 98, 11.304-6). | 


183. Quartus: a ghost name derived from the word ‘quater’in the preceding 


note. 
Gallicanus: perhaps Flavius Gallicanus, consul in 330 (PW, 7.1, 668). 


/ 


Chapter 49 
pp.285-9 


In this chapter Il.1-8 correspond to the opening sentences of Fordun (II c.42). 
Bower has added 1].9-62. See Pluscarden, I. c.42. Notin Extracta. 


1-8. So Constantine ... Augustus: source not identified; it is not Eusebius, 
Ecclesiastical History, as Fordun suggests. - 

7. Pretorians: i.e. the imperial bodyguard, finally disbanded by Constantine 
in 312. . 


7-8. Maxentius son of Maximian: i.e. Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maxentius, 
in 306 raised to imperial power by the Pretorian Guard; in 312 defeated and 
killed by Constantine at the Milvian Bridge. For Maximian see above c.42, 
1.3. | 

9, Lucy: virgin and martyr, who died in 304 at Syracuse during the 
Diocletianic persecution (ODS, 270). For her, as for other saints mentioned 
in this chapter, an Early Scots verse-Life is to be found in W.M. Metcalfe 
(ed.), Legends of the Saints, 3 vols. (STS, Edinburgh and London, 1896), 11, 
387-97. The collection was probably put together in the late 14c. M.P. 
McDiarmid has suggested that it was the work of William of Spyny, bishop 
of Moray 1397-1406 (Barbour’s Bruce, i, 25; 36, n.27). : 


10. Alexius Peregrinus: i.e. St Alexis, who abandoned his wife in Rome on 


their wedding night to begin a life of pilgrimage and self-mortification, first. 


at Laodicea in Syria, then at Edessa in Mesopotamia. After seventeen years 
he returned to Rome where he continued his austerities- unrecognized under 
the stairs of his father’s house until his death seventeen years later (ODS, 12- 
13). The legend lacks any historical basis, but became popular, especially in 
France, where the metrical Vie de Saint Alexis, ‘one of the most remarkable 
of early French literary texts’ (Oxford Companion to French Literature, 13), 
was written ca 1040. Amplified versions were produced in the 12c, 13c and 
14c. For a Scottish version, see Metcalfe, ut cit., i, 441-57. In the French as in 
the Scottish texts the death of Alexis is said to have occurred during the joint 
reigns of the emperors Arcadius and Honorius (393-408) and the papacy of 
Innocent I (401-17). The Scottish poem nevertheless ends with the words: 


& he the sewinetend kalend 

of August of his lyf mad end, 

fra-that criste oure flesche laucht | 4 
thre hundir yere twenty & aucht. 
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Alexis died, that is to say, in 328, a figure which obviously stands in some 
relationship to the date (318) given by Bower. 


15. Catherine: i.e. St Catherine of Alexandria, a supposed victim of 
Maxentius. Her cult began in the 9c at Mount Sinai, to which her body was 
supposed to have been translated by angels, and flourished throughout 
Europe during the Middle Ages (ODS, 77-78; ODCC, 253). A verse-Life 
which lacks the opening forms the final item in Metcalfe, ut cit., 442-77. 


17. account ... conversion: the legendary literature about St Catherine 
appears only from 9c onwards; apparently the story here in cc.49-52 about 
her mystical marriage as the “Bride of Christ’ is found for the first time in an 
English translation of Legenda Aurea in 1438 (Dictionnaire d'histoire et 
géographie ecclésiastiques, xi [1949], cols.1503-5); Bower may have known of 
this, but presumably followed some unknown Latin text; among the 
manuscripts known today containing the ‘Conversio’ section of the ‘Life’ of 
St Catherine is one written in 15c of unknown provenance in the Royal 
Library in Brussels (no.3251 [old 19,071]), which has an_ incipit 
corresponding to the text here: ‘Cum enim haec beata Catharina virgo 
pulcherrima quondam Costis regis unica filia (cf. text II.14-15); see 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina Antiquae et Mediae Aetatis, i (Brussels, 
1898-9), p.253, no.1671; cf. Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum 
Bibliothecae Regiae Bruxellensis, ii (Brussels, 1889), p.426, no.188, codex 
19,071. 


17-18. which ... people: Bower says, not that the legend of Catherine was 
little-known in Scotland, but that the story of her conversion was unfamiliar. 


19. Costus: not a historical figure; he is sometimes described as a son of 
Constantius. 


Chapter 50 
pp.289-93 


This chapter is the work of Bower and continues his account of the 
conversion of St Catherine. It is notin Pluscarden or Extracta. 


38-79. ... water: source not identified; see Walther, Initia, no.10091; for a list 
of printed and manuscript missals in which this poem occurs as a hymn for 
the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary (8 September), see 
U.Chevalier, Repertorium Hymnologicum, ii (Louvain, 1897), 10, 
no.10,073). : 

As the MS indicates, the poem consists of 42 half-lines, arranged in six 
stanzas, of which the first, third and fourth have eight half-lines, rhyming 


-ababab, ababbcbc, and ababcbcb respectively. The second, fourth and sixth 


stanzas have six half-lines, rhyming aaabab. To correspond to the subject- 
matter of the poem, the rhymes throughout are feminine. 


65. secret nods: i.e. indications of love conveyed by covert bodily gestures. 


The reverse process is described in c.51, l1.7-15 (‘with his face ... fair of face’). 
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Chapter 51 
pp.293-S 


This chapter continues Bower’s account of the conversion of St Catherine. 
Notin Pluscarden or Extracta. 


Chapter 52 
pp.295-7 


This chapter Senne Bower’s account of the conversion of St Catherine. 
Not in Pluscarden or Extracta. 


Chapter 53 
pp.297-301 


This chapter is a continuation of the opening of c.49 above and corresponds 
to the latter part of Fordun (II c.42). Bower has added Il. 18- 51 (Certain .. 
present day’). See Pluscarden, I c.42. Not in Extracta. 


2-10. ... empire: based on Eutropius, Breviarium, 172-4 (bk.10, cc.4-6). The | 


chronology i is not wholly accurate: Constantine was proclaimed Augustus in 
306; Maxentius was defeated in 312 and Maximinus died in 313. 


2-3. Constantine: cf. above c.46, 1.3. 


3. Maxentius: cf. above c.49, IL.7-8. 

Licinius: i.e. Valerius Licinianus Licinius, proclaimed Augustus i in 308. In 
313 he conquered Maximinus. He revived the persecution of Christians ca 
320. In 324 he was defeated by Constantine and shortly afterwards executed. 


4. Maximinus: i.e. Gaius Galerius Valerius Maximinus, proclaimed | 


Augustus in 305. He made an alliance with Maxentius, but was defeated by 
Licinius and died a fugitive at Tarsus in 313. 


8. Constancia: Licinius married Constancia, sister of Constantine, in 312. 
11. Silvester: cf. above c.47, 1.2. | 


14-16. hard pressed ... rest: the idea that ten emperors in particular were 
persecutors of the Church first occurs in Orosius, 494-5 (bk.7, c.26.9-10); the 
list given there is : (1) Nero; (2) Domitian; (3) Trajan; (4) Marcus Aurelius; 
(5) Septimius Severus; (6) Maximinus Thrax; (7) Decius; (8) Valerian; (9) 
Aurelian; (10) Diocletian. Orosius considerably oversimplified the situation 
(ODCC, 1065). 


18. Marcus: no pope of this: name is known; the reference may be to 
Marcellus I (306-8). | 


18-51. Certain... present day: genievated from Martin, 450-1. 
19. second time: i.e. his actual baptism on his death-bed (above C. 46, 1.3). 
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20. converted to the Arian heresy: for the heresy itself see above c.47, 1.48. 
Constantine, who had presided at Nicea, soon began to waver, probably 
owing to the influence of his sister Constancia, widow of Licinius, who 
favoured Arianism. In 335 the orthodox Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
was exiled to the western capital, Trier. Arius’ sudden death in 336 prevented 
his own reinstatement as orthodox (ODCC, 83). 

21. Gregory: i.e. Pope Gregory I (590-604). 

22. Registrum: see Gregorii I Papae Registrum Epistolarum (P. Ewald and 
L.M. Hartmann [eds.], MGH, Epistolae, 2 vols. [Hanover, 1891-99]) i, 318, 

11.21-32. 

Tripartite History: 1.e. the Chronographia Tripartita of the 9c Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius, based on the work of earlier Byzantine historians; cf. below 
c.54, 1.67. See ODCC, 49-50. The work, which is cited here by Martin, but 
which we have not been able to consult, was apparently much used by Hugh 
of Fleury (G. Waitz, MGH, Scriptores, ix [Hanover, 1851], 338). 


23. Ambrose: i.e. St Ambrose, bishop of Milan 374-97, now best 
remembered as a writer of Latin hymns including “Aeterne rerum conditor’, 
‘Splendor paternae gloriae’ and ‘Deus creator omnium’ (OBMLY, 8-12); cf. 
below c.63, 11.30, 43-46. | 


24. commentary on Psalm 14: see Ambrose, ‘Oratio de obitu Theodosii’ (PL, 
16, col.1462), where an assessment of Constantine follows a long exposition 
of Psalm 114:1 (Vulgate); 116:1 (NEB). 


27-28. Isidore ... happily: Isidore in fact says: ‘Constantinus autem, in | 
extremo vitae suae ab Eusebio Nicomediensi episcopo baptizatus, in 
Arianum dogma convertitur: heu, proh dolor! bono usus principio et fine 
malo’ (Isidore, Chronicon, cols. 1048-9). 


28-30. Greeks... 21 May: cf. ODCC, 338. 


32. son: i.e. Flavius Julius Constantius, the Emperor Constantius II Beer 
61), who supported Arianism. | 


43-44. church ... Saviour: see above cc.27, 1.55; 48, 11.59-60. The original — 
dedication was to the Saviour; after an earthquake in 896 the rebuilt church 
was dedicated by Sergius III (904-11) to St John Baptist (ODCC, 801). 


48. likeness of the Saviour: not identified. 


52-69. ... opposed: the passage is Fordun’s (or his source’s) deliberately 
distorted version of Monmouth, 51-52 (c.80), probably derived from the 
edited version of Monmouth already mentioned. He continues to use this in 
cc.54-57. 


56. miserable defeat: in Monmouth Trahern, who corresponds to Fordun’s 


_“Traherius’ (below 1.64) is defeated by the Britons under Octavius, and | 


retires to ‘Albania’, which he lays waste. 


57. Octavius: in Monmouth he is ‘dux Gewisseorum’ until his first defeat of 
the Romans leads to his becoming king of the Britons. Gewisse is the original 
name of the West Saxons (ASE, 21). Octavius corresponds to the Welsh 
Eudaf Hen, ancestor of the Dumnonian royal dynasty (Bromwich, Triads, 

316). Devon was fully absorbed into the West Saxon kingdom 1 in the early 
eighth century (ASE, 64). See also below c.56, 1.6. 


64. Traherius: in Monmouth, 51 (c.79) Trahern is an uncle of Helena, said to 
be daughter of Coel, king of the Britons, and mother of Constantine (above 
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c.46, 1.18). Trahern accompanied Constantine from Britain in the expedition 
against Maximinus (i.e. Maxentius), but returned to quell Octavius 
rebellion. Eventually he defeated Octavius, but was then assassinated, 
enabling Octavius to regain his kingship. : 


65. Scotland: in Monmouth Octavius took refuge in Norway. 


Chapter 54 
pp.301-3 


This chapter corresponds to the opening of Fordun (II c.43). Bower has 
added 11.17-71. See Pluscarden, II c.43. Not in Extracta. Fordun’s source 1s 
still the edited version of Monmouth of which he may himself be the author, 
_ Bower appears to have used both Martin and Legenda Aurea. 


3. Carausius did before him: see above cc.41, 1.13; 42, 1.13; 46-48. 

10. Maximus: see below c.55, 1.20; II c.1, 1.3. ‘ 

13-25. ... monk: cf. Martin, 452. 

13. Nicomedia: i.e. modern Izmit, Turkey, on the eastern side of the Sea of 
Marmara. 


14. Constantius: see above c.53, 1.32. . | . 
Constantine: i.e. Flavius Claudius Constantinus, the Emperor Constantine 
II (337-40). 
Constans: i.e. Flavius Julius Constans, the Emperor Constans (337-50). 


15. 340: in fact 337. 


18-19. Constantine ... alone: this is inaccurate. Constantius II was the 


eventual sole survivor of the three brothers. 


20. two sons: this is inaccurate. Julian was son of Julius Constantius, son of 
Constantius I by his second marriage (to Theodora; above c.46, 1.18 note). 
He was therefore a cousin of Constantius II, Constantine H and Constans. 
Gallus was Julian’s half-brother. Both were fortunate to escape the family 
slaughter which followed the death of Constantine I. Martin, ut cit., gives a 
more accurate account. 

21. Gallus: i.e. Flavius Claudius Constantius Gallus Caesar, who reigned as 
~ Caesar in Antioch 351-4; in the latter year he was recalled and executed by 
Constantius I. 


Julian: i.e. Flavius Claudius Julianus, the Emperor J ulian (360-3), known ~ 


as the Apostate for his attempt to revive a philosophic paganism at the 
expense of Christianity. —_ 

24-25. entered... monk: Julian and Gallus were given a Christian education 
in a Cappadocian fortress which was virtually a prison. Both were ordained 
as readers. | a % 

26-43. A certain ... emperor: based on Legenda Aurea, c.30E, ‘De Sancto 
Juliano’; ed. Roze (see above c,27, introduction), i, 247-8. ; 
26-27. John Beleth: source not identified. In Legenda Aurea the story of the 
matron is attributed to John Beleth in his ‘Summa de Officio Ecclesie’. But it 
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does not appear in the printed edition of Beleth’s Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum (PL, 202, cols.13-166). In any case there is no certain evidence 
that Bower himself was acquainted with this work. Cf. however above c.41, 
1.81 note. 


43-44. made Caesar by Constantius: i.e. on 6 November, 355. 


44. Gauls and Germans: Julian’s successful campaigns were directed against 
Germanic tribes, the Franks and Alamanni, who had broken the Rhine 
frontier. | 


45. triumph: there is no record of Julian celebrating a triumph. 

Martin: St Martin of Tours (ca 316-97), born in Pannonia (now Hungary), 
son of a pagan officer in the Roman army, himself became a soldier, but was 
eventually discharged on _ conscientious grounds after suffering 
imprisonment. He became a pioneer of western monasticism. In 372 he was 
elected bishop of Tours (ODS, 287-8). 


46-69. Julian ... miserably: cf. Martin, ut cit. 


47. persecuted Christians: Julian was not an active persecutor, although he 
favoured and promoted pagans rather than Christians. 


47-48. gave the Jews ... Jerusalem: Julian’s proposed restoration of the 
Temple at Jerusalem was never completed (CMH, i, 80-81). 


52. Caesarea of Cappadocia: i.e. modern Kayseri in central Turkey. It was 
the capital of the Roman province of Cappadocia. 


53. Basil: i.e. St Basil the Great (ca 330-79), from 370 bishop of Caesarea. He 
and Julian had been students together in Athens. Subsequently he refused an 
invitation to court, but there is no evidence that Julian heaped insults upon 
him or that Basil had a prophetic vision of the way in which Julian would be 
killed (ODCC, 139-40). 


54-71. Basil... Persians: abbreviated from Legenda Aurea, ut cit. above 11.26- 


43. 
34. church of St Mary: not identified. 


56. Mercury: not identified; probably not a historical character. Julian was 
killed in action against the Persians. | 


67. Tripartite History: see above c.53, 1.22. The reference to this source is 


copied from the Legenda Aurea. | 


67-68. You ... conquered: the saying is apocryphal (ODCC, 766; cf. 
Theodoret, Historica Ecclesiastica[PG, 82], iii, 20, col.1119). 
68. Galilean: 1.e. Christ. 


69-71. He was abandoned ... Persians: these details. are apocryphal; Julian’s 
body was brought safely to Tarsus, capital of the province of Cilicia. 


Chapter 55 
pp.305-7 


This chapter corresponds to the latter part of Fordun (II c.43). In 1.1 Bower 
has omitted ‘meanwhile’ and added ‘who was led astray by the Arian heresy’ 
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to the sentence in Fordun which he repeats in 11.13-14 (Meanwhile ... 
brother’). Bower has also added 11.2-12 (“During his reign ... latrine’) and 
11.39-41. See Pluscarden, I c.43. Notin Extracta. . 


1. Constantine: as noted above c.53, 1.32, Constantius II rather than © 


Constantine II supported Arianism. In 340 Constantine IT invaded northern 
Italy in an attempt to overthrow Constans; he was defeated and killed at 
Aquileia, near the head of the Adriatic, Italy. | | 


3. Antony: i.e. St Antony of Egypt (251-356), hermit and monastic founder, | 


‘an immensely popular saint in the Middle Ages’ (ODS, 23). Cf. Martin, 452, 
1.15. The Life of Antony, attributed to Athanasius, was extremely influential. 


8-12. ... latrine: cf. Wyntoun, iii, 450-1; Martin, ut cit., Il.12-14. 


13-19. ... Cappadocia: selected from Eutropius, Breviarium, 176, 178-80 
(bk.10, cc.9, 15). | i "s | 
14. Magnentius: i.e. Flavius Magnus Magnentius, usurping emperor 350-3. 
He murdered Constans, but was defeated by Constantius in 351 and 
committed suicide two years later. 7 a 


15. Helena: i.e. modern Elne, dép. Pyrénées-Orientales, France. The ancient 
name Illiberis was changed by Constantine I to Helena in memory of his 
mother. | 

seventeenth: in fact thirteenth. 


17-18. twenty-four ... years: Constantius reigned for twenty-four years (337- 
61). > be 7 
19.. Cilicia and Cappadocia: provinces of south-eastern Asia Minor. 

below: see below c.61, Il.13-16. | 
20-38. ... subdue it: this paragraph may be based on the edited version of 
Monmouth already mentioned. 
20. Maximus: i.e. Magnus Maximus, usurping emperor 383-8; see 
Monmouth, 52-58 (cc.81-88), where he is called Maximianus; above c.54, 
1.10; below IIc.1,1.3. : see 
21-22. given ... Constantius: this is an error resulting from the false 
calculations below I1.27-38 (‘We read ... subdue it’). 


25-26. descended ... Constantine the Great: this is a mistake, based on. 
Monmouth, 52 (c.81); Magnus Maximus was of Spanish origin. 


27-38. We read ... subdue it: the argument of this passage is based on two 


assumptions, one false and one factual. The false is that Maximus reigned in 
Britain for thirty-three years. The factual is that he met his death in 388. The 
erroneous conclusion drawn is that his period of authority dated from 355. 


28-29. catalogue ... Britons: not identified: cf. below III. c.1, 1.3 note. 
29. first year of Gratian’s reign: Gratian reigned 367-83. 


30. thirty-three years: as noted above 1.20, Magnus Maximus in fact reigned 
for five years. 

38]: this is an error. Gratian was made Augustus as a child and reigned 
together with his father and his uncle, the Emperors Valentinian I (364-75) 
and Valens (364-78). Valentinian II, Gratian’s half-brother, was made 
Augustus in 375 at the age of four. In effect therefore Gratian became the 
dominant emperor in 378. , 7 7 SP as 
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31-32. fifth year ... Honorius: Honorius reigned 393-423, but had dominant 
power only after the death'of Stilicho in 408. His fifth year as dominant 
emperor would thus have been 413.. 7 7 


33. Theodosius I: i.e. Theodosius the Great, emperor 379-95. 
34. Aquileia: see above 1.1. 


39-41. ... ceremony: cf. Martin, ut cit., 11.15-16, where there is no mention of 
Timothy. According to Eusebius/Jerome (240-1) the relics of Timothy were 
brought to Constantinople in 356; those of Andrew and Luke in 357. 


Chapter 56 
pp.307-9 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.44). See Pluscarden, II 44 and 
Extracta, 15. It is probably a continuation of Fordun’s edited version of 
Monmouth, with particular reference to 55 (c.83). 


1-2. Maximus: see above cc.54, 1.10; 55,1.20; below HI c.1, 1.3. 
4. Octavius: see above c.53, 1.57. 


6. Conan: cf.Monmouth, 52-57 (cc.81-87). Conan corresponds to Cynan son 
of Eudaf Hen (i.e. Octavius immediately above) in Welsh genealogical 
tradition. He is described as brother of Elen Lluyddog, ‘Helen of the hosts’, 
supposed British wife of Magnus Maximus, but often confused with Helen, 
mother of Constantine. Cynan’s epithet, Meriadoc (below c.62, 1.29), Welsh 
Meiriadog, is the name of a township near Llanelwy DEN (Bromwich, 
Triads, 316-18, 341-3,.548, 550-1). In the Welsh tale, “The Dream of Maxen’, 


Eudav son of Caradawg is father of Kynan and Elen Lluyddog, who 


becomes the wife of Maxen. The name ‘Maxen’ corresponds etymologically 
to ‘Maxentius’ (above c.49, I1.7-8); historically however Magnus Maximus is 
intended (Ganz, Mabinogion, 124-5). In “The Dream of Maxen’ Eudav’s 
fortress is at Aber Seint, Roman Segontium, modern Caernarvon CRN, 
rather than in Devon (above c.53, 1.57 note). 


26-29. ... friends: see Monmouth, 55 (c.83). 


Chapter 57 
pp.309-11 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.45). See Pluscarden, II c.46 and 
Extracta, 15. The source is probably the edited version of Monmouth already 
referred to, although in Monmouth there is nothing directly parallel. Indeed 
the only direct parallel is the set of verses quoted in I1.22-33. These may once 
have formed part of a longer poem on the defeat and exile of the Scots, the 
remaining parts of which may have been paraphrased in Fordun’s prose. 
Regnal lists D, F, and K (KKES, 265, 271, 286) mention an early trans- 
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ference of power from the Scottish royal line to that of the Picts, one however 
which differs completely from this in detail, and which allows the Pictish line 
to maintain its dominance for more than a thousand years. The general 
Scottish tradition insisted that Fergus son of Erc (Fergus I) was in a real 
sense first king of the Scots in Scotland; if his ancestor Fergus son of 
Feradach was also to occupy that position, some kind of expulsion of the 
Scots from Scotland, followed by a return, became a necessity. Monmouth’s 
account of Maximianus (Maximus) provided a specious historical opening. 


1-2. treaty... Carausius: see above c.43, 1.28. — 
2. Carausius: see above c.41, 1.13. 


3-4. earls ... dukes: we have given the words ‘comites’ and “duces’ (text 1.3) 
their usual sense in medieval Latin. 


14. everlasting treaty: the reference is somewhat obscure — perhaps to the 
‘lasting peace’ made by Conan’s uncle Octavius with the Scots and Picts 
(above c.53, 1.65). | 


22-33. ... prince: source not identified. The verses are composed in accentual 
hexameters _ 


34. Eochaid: not identified; he may be simply a doublet of his supposed 
brother Echadius (below 1.40). | 


38. live free: this develops the theme of national freedom and independence 
_ seen above I cc. 16, Il.17-19; 17, I1.23-36. 


39. foreign land: i.e. Ireland. The phrase is another indication of the 
Lowland Scottish prejudices which tend to colour the work of Fordun. 


40. Echadius: i.e. Eochaid Munremor (‘thick-necked’), who appears under 
his full name in the genealogy of Alexander III (below X c.2, 1.24). In the 
genealogy of David I (below V c.60) he appears as Euchadius; cf. too KKES, 
257; O’Brien, Corpus, 328, 329; see below III c.1, 1.22. 


41. Erc: he appears as son of Eochaid, father of Fergus, in all genealogies 
listed in the previous note. aan 


Chapter 58 
pp.311-13 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.46). Bower has added 11.15-26 
(‘Therefore ... sanctity). See Pluscarden II c.46 and Extracta 15. For other 
versions of the Scottish legend of St Andrew see KKES, 258-60; Chron. Picts- 
Scots, 138-40, 183-93, 375-7. The different texts are analysed in 
M.O.Anderson, ‘St Andrews before Alexander I’, in The Scottish Tradition; 
Essays in Honour of Ronald Gordon Cant, ed. G.W.S.Barrow (Edinburgh, 
1974), 1-13. Wyntoun (IV 170-3) fails to mention Regulus and makes no 
attempt to solve the chronological problems which caused Fordun to divide 
the story, part of which is told here, part below(IVc.11). 

It is probably significant that Fordun makes the foundation of the church 
of St Andrews precede the restoration of the Scottish monarchy or the estab- 
lishment of the other Scottish sees. He thus gives it an absolute primacy. - 
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2. twentieth: i.e. in 357; cf. above c.55, ll.39-41. 


6. Patras: i.e. modern Patrai, Greece. ae ey 

Achaia: the Roman imperial province of Achaia included all Greece south 
of Thessaly and Epirus (OCD, 3). | ws 
8-9. 9 May: i.e. 9 May 357. 


14. Macedonia: the Roman imperial province immediately north of Achaia, 
including the modern Greek and Yugoslavian provinces of that name. 


15-16. Christ... preaching: cf. Matthew 28:19; Mark 16:8, 15. 


17-18. allotted... Achaia: this is related to the apocryphal, probably 3c, Acts 
of Andrew, as later epitomized by Gregory of Tours (MGH, Gregory, ii, 821- 
47; see also James, Apocryphal New Testament, 337-63), where after the 
Ascension Andrew begins to preach in Achaia and Matthew (i.e. Matthias) 
in the city of Mermedona, thought to be in Scythia, from which he soon has 
to be rescued by Andrew. This episode appears to be based on the later Acts 
of Andrew and Matthias (James, ut cit., 453-8). Andrew afterwards preaches 
in Macedonia before returning to Achaia, where he suffers martyrdom. _ 


19. as... described: see especially above I c.31, 1.9. 
23. first: cf. John 1:35-42. 


24. Bethsaida: cf. John 1:44. Bethsaida was a town on the east bank of the 
Jordan where it enters the Sea of Galilee. It is possible however that 
Bethsaida of Galilee was a different place (ODCC, 165). 


26-27. dark-complexioned ... beard: no description of Andrew’s physical 
appearance is found in other versions of the Scottish legend. 


31. Regulus: probably not a historical figure; he is known only from the 
various versions of the Scottish legend of St Andrew. He is also known as 


~ Rule (ODS, 377). 


34-36. three fingers ... kneecap: cf Chron. Picts-Scots, 183: ‘tres digitos manus 
dextrae, et brachium inter cubitum et humerum, et patellam genu illius, et 
unum ex dentibus suis.’ | 


40. captured the city: note the suggestion of violence. 


Chapter 59 
pp.313-15 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.47). See Pluscarden, Il c.47 and | 


‘Extracta, 15. 


22. Youare Peter: Matthew 16:18. 


26-27. crowds... abroad: a possible early example of pilrimage to St Andrews 
will be found in c.26 of Lifris’ Life of the Welsh St Cadog, written ca 1100 
(A.W. Wade-Evans (ed. and trans.), Vitae Sanctorum Britanniae et 
Genealogiae (Cardiff, 1944], 80-83). Cadog himself belongs to the early 6c. 
Cf. too KKES, 260: ‘Ad istam enim ciuitatem [St Andrews] conueniunt 
peregrini palmarii de Ierusalem, Romani, Greci, Armenii, Theutonii, 
Alimanni, Saxones, Dani, Gallicani, Galli, Anglici, Britones, uiri et femine 
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diuites et pauperes sani corpore et egri claudi et ceci.’ Cf. Turgot’s account of 
the provisions made by Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm ITI (1057-93) for 
pilgrims crossing the Firth of Forth on their way to St Andrews (Anderson, 
Early Sources, ii, 77). In St Andrews itself a hospice for visitors and pilgrims 
(later St Leonards) was to be made over from the Culdees to the 
Augustinians in 1144 (Cowan, Religious Houses, 190). 


39-45. Regulus... Emerea: cf. Chron. Picts-Scots, 187, part of a version of the 
Scottish legend of St Andrew copied from the lost register of the priory of St 
Andrews and preserved in British Library MS Harley 4628. There are 
differences which suggest that the lost register was not Fordun’s immediate 
source. Fordun gives the names in more systematic order, beginning with 
Abbot Regulus and proceeding by way of Damian a priest and the two 
deacons to six monks, eight hermits and three virgins. Differences in name — 
Chubaculus/Thuluculus; Nerius/Neruius; Elrisenius/Crisenius; Machabeus/ 
Nathabeus; Sajanus/Juranus; Luke/Lunus; Triduana/Kiduana; Emerea/ 
Cinerea — probably reflect no more than accidental differences in textual 
transmission; they may also indicate that the names were little known, even 
in ecclesiastical circles. Apart from Regulus, the only one who has left some 
trace in the external record is Triduana (1.44), ‘lady of the three-days’ fast’, 
commemorated at Restalrig in Edinburgh as well as elsewhere (ODS, 415; 
CPNS, 334-5). Damian is said to have had one of the seven churches at St 
Andrews dedicated to him; the three virgins were eventually buried in 
another, that of the deacon St Anaglas whom we have not been able to 
identify (Chron. Picts-Scots, 187). | 

In 1.41 the brothers Nerius and Elrisenius are described as Cretans; in 
Chron. Picts-Scots they come from the unidentified island of Nola. So too in 
Chron. Picts-Scots the seven (not eight) hermits come from Tiberis, perhaps 
to be associated with the city of Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. Fordun does 
not give them any place of origin. | | 

Bower is in general content to follow Fordun’s text rather than alter it in 
the light of any different source available to him at St Andrews. Most 
notably both Fordun and Bower style Regulus an abbot, while in the text 
printed in Chron. Picts-Scots he is styled a bishop. 

Twenty-one (3x7), the total number of persons listed, is probably 
significant in terms both of the seven ancient churches of St Andrews 


(Chron. Picts-Scots, ut cit; M.O. Anderson, ‘The Celtic Church in> 


Kinrimund’ in D. McRoberts [ed.], The Medieval Church of St Andrews 
[Glasgow, 1976], 2), and of the seven provinces of Pictavia (below IV c.9, 1.2). 
Cf. the groups of seven who allegedly made up the company of the possibly 
apocryphal St Bonifacius of Restennet ANG on his mission to the Picts 
(Chron. Picts-Scots, 423). 

44. Colosia: perhaps Colossae, a city of Phrygia in the south-east of the 
modern Turkey. | 


Chapter 60 
pp.315—-17 


os 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.48). Bower has added 11.26-43. See 


Pluscarden, \1 c.48 and Extracta, 15-16. 
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14. grove ... language: Mucross is a compound of Gaelic muc, ‘sow, pig’ and 
ros, ‘promontory, wood’. Cf. CPNS, 496-7. Swine are often the means by 
which saints in the Celtic tradition establish the sites of their monasteries: cf, 
especially C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 2 vols. (Oxford 1910) 1 
cxliv, n.6. | 7 - 
23. people... nations: cf. above c.59, 1].26-27. 


27. Rymont: i.e. Early Irish rigmonad, ‘king’s mount’, an early name for the 
general area of St Andrews (CPNS, 396-8; Anderson, ut cit. above c.59 
11.39-45), a 
28-43. ... wheel: source not identified; there is no reference in Walther, Initia 


or Proverbia. The poem is composed in elegiac couplets, a hexameter 
followed by a pentameter. | 


43. carried ... wheel: Le. provided we are rich enough to own a wheeled 
carriage. Unless there 1s some intended reference to the wheel of Fortune, the 
observation is curiously exclusive. Contrast the description of the activities 
of Regulus’ followers in 11.55-58 below. | 7 

44. Hurgust son of Fergoso: see below lV c.1 1, 11.18-21. 

49. Hungus: see below IV c.13, 1.1. 


50. tenth part: cf. KKES, 259. No parallel a ears in Briti ‘br: . 
Harley 4638. : pe ppears in British malty MS 


62. Kilrymont: i.e. St Andrews, ‘monastic cell (cill) on king’s mount’; cf. 
above 1.27 and the references there cited. The Gaelic name for St Andrews is 
still Cill Ribhinn for Cill Righmhuin. The original form of the name was 
Cennrigmonaid, ‘head of king’s mount’ (Anderson, ut cit. above 1.27). 


Chapter 61 
pp.319-21 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.49). Bower has added 11.40- 
Pluscarden, 11 c.49 and Extracta, 16. a Steno neaes 


1-12. ... captured: this passage is probably derived from the edited version of 
Monmouth already mentioned. Cf. Monmouth, 55 (c.83). 3 


1. treaty: cf. above c.57, 1.1. 
5-6. gall... drink: cf. above c.57, 11.34-44, - 


AS. as... before: cf. above c.55, Il.16-19 (‘turned ... Cappadocia’). 
17. 364: Julian became sole Augustus in 361. 


18-19. reigned... seven years: Julian was proclaimed Augustus by his troops 
in February 360, a rank which he held for just over three years. He was sole 
Augustus from 3 November 361, to 26 June 363, a period of almost one year 
and eight:months; he had previously held the rank of Caesar for almost five 
years (355-60). All the figures given are thus in some sense accurate. 


18. one year and eight months: cf. Vincent, XIV, c.26. 
other sources: see Vincent, ut cit. 
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19. Eutropius: see Breviarium, 180 (bk.10, c.16). 

20. Jovinian: i.e. Flavius Jovianus, the Emperor Jovian (363-4). 

21. Valentinian: i.e. Flavius Valentinianus, emperor 364-75. 

22-23. one thousand... Paul the chronographer: see Paul the Deacon, Historia 
Romana, 185 (i.e. Eutropius, Breviarium, bk.11,c.1). 


24. Hugh: this is almost certainly a reference to the Ecclesiastical History of 
Hugh of Fleury (d. soon after 1117). Extant printed versions (PL, 163 and 
MGH, Scriptores, ix) are highly selective and do not include the relevant 
passage. 

367: in fact 364 (above 1.21). 

thirty-eighth: see Paul the Deacon, ut cit. 


26-27. He was... physical size: cf. Vincent, XIV, c.48. 

27-36. Previously. . emperor: cf. Paul the Deacon, ut cit. . 

28. Scutarii: i.e. guards equipped with the shield (scutum) of fits heavy- 
armed soldier. 

34. Valens: i.e. Flavius Valens, emperor 364-78. 

35. Gratian: see above c.55, 11.29-30, 35. 

36-38. Sigebert.... attacking it: cf. Sigebert, 302, 1.60; 303, 11.9-10. 

38-39. He married ... kingdom: this sentence is probably derived from the 
edited version of Monmouth already mentioned. 


38. daughter of King Octavius: cf. Monmouth, 52-55 (cc.81-83). 
Octavius; see above c.53, 1.57. 


40. Basil: see above c.54, 1.53. 
370: in fact 379. 
nine years after this: this is inaccurate; see note following. 


41. John Chrysostom: i.e St John Chrysostom (‘Goldenmouth’), archbishop 


of Constantinople 397-407 (ODS, 232-3); with Athanasius, Basil and 


Gregory of Nazianzus one of the Four Greek Doctors. 


Chapter 62 
co pp.321-3 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.50). See Pluscarden, Ul, c.50 and 
Extracta, 16. The source for I.11-38 (“Moreover ... island”) is probably the 
edited version of Monmouth already mentioned. 


1-2. ... apoplexy: cf. Martin, 452, 11.5-6. 
1. Brigetio: i.e. modern O Szony, Slovakia. 
Quadi: a German tribe settled by the Romans in Pannonia, approximately 
modern Hungary. 
2. Valens: see above c.61, 1.34. 
3. Gratian: see above c.55, 11.29, 30 note. 


4, About... Ambrose: cf. Martin, ut cit., 11.48-49. a 
Ambrose: see above c.53, 1.23. 
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5. burned... Goths: Valens was killed by the Goths (376) in the great battle of 
Adrianople, now Edirne, Turkey. For his death in a cottage, see Paul the 
Deacon, Historia Romana, 187, 11.24-25. 


5-8. Gratian... associate emperor: cf. Martin, 453,1.5. 


6. young Valentinian: see above c.55, 1.30 note. Valentinian II reigned 375- 
92. 


7. 381: see above c.55, 1.30 note. 
six years; Gratian reigned 367-83. 


7-8. Theodosius: i.e. Flavius Theodosius, Theodosius I (379-95). 
8. killed: Gratian was murdered at Lyon, dép. Rh6ne, France. 


9-10. he ruled ... six years: this outline does not bear analysis. Theodosius 
was made eastern Augustus by Gratian in 379, but after Gratian’s death he 
recognized the authority of Magnus Maximus in Gaul, Spain and Britain.In 
387 when Maximus expelled Valentinian II from Italy, Theodosius marched 
west and, after defeating Maximus, put him to death (388) at Aquileia, 
Friuli-Venezia Julia, Italy. Final authority then rested with Theodosius, but 
he restored Valentinian II to power in Gaul, and for particular purposes 
deputed nominal authority to his sons Arcadius and Honorius, who 
eventually became his successors. 


11-12. Maximus ... tyrants: note the play on the name ‘Maximus’, which 

means ‘greatest’. | 
The narrative here moves back in time a little (cf. above c.55, 1.30). 

22. Dionotus: see Monmouth, 57 (cc.87-88); where Dionotus is described, not 

as tribune, but as king of Cornwall. The equivalent figure in Welsh tradition, 

Dunawt prince of Cornwall, appears to be a derivative of Monmouth’s 

Dionotus (Bromwich, Triads, 333-4). 


28-38. handed over... island: based on Monmouth, 56 (c.86); a similar en 1S 
told in the Welsh Breudwyt Maxen, ‘The Dream of Maxen’ in Gantz, 
Mabinogion, 119-27. 


29. Armorica: name for Brittany before the British settlement. 
Conan Meriadoc: see above c.56, 1.6. 


30. 386: in fact 383. 

39-42. ... Gratian: see Bede, 37 (bk.1, ¢.9). 
42-43. second... reign: cf. above I1.9-10. 
43. other authorities: not identified. 


45. Aquileia: see above 11.9-10. 
Valentinian: see above 1.6. 


46-49. In the time... angel: cf. Sigebert, 304, s.a. 394. 


47. Patrick: cf. below III c.9, 1l.25-32 and the reference there cited. Cf. too 
Whitley Stokes (ed.and trans.), The Tripartite Life of Patrick, 2 vols. (RS, 
1887), i, 16-19. 


48. sisters: in Tripartite Life, ut cit., their names are Lupait and Tigris. 
sub-king: in Tripartite Life, ut cit., his name is Miliuc. 


49. angel: in Tripartite Life, ut cit., the angel is called Victor. 
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Chapter 63 
pp.323-7 


This chapter corresponds to Fordun (II c.51). Bower has added I1.22-46, 63- 
78. See Pluscarden I1c.51 and Extracta, 16. 


2-21. ... uprooted the passage will be found in Vincent, XVII c.55, where 
(c.53) it is attributed to Hugh of Fleury, much of whose work1 is not in print 
(see above c.61, 1.24 note). 


2. Theodosius: see above c.62, Il.7-8, 9- 10. 

3-5. first ... ground: this is inaccurate. Initially Theodosius did not close the 

temples but allowed fanatical Christians to destroy them or granted them to 

petitioners. In 391 he banned all forms of pagan cult and closed the temples 
(OCD, 1056). 

6-7. forbade ... demons: Constantine tolerated pagan ceremonials. 

11. Jovinian... sacrifices: Jovian was an earnest Catholic. 

13-14. attacking ... doctrines: Valens was an ardent Arian. _ 

18. disembowelling dogs: the reference may be to the augurium canarium, 
‘augury in which dogs were offered’, ‘augury of the dog-days’, performed ‘in 


order to protect the crops from the fierceness of Sirius, the Dog-star’ (OCD, 
147). 


22-24. ... life: Bower’s source is Martin, 453, 11.48-49, where the reference is 


not to Theodosius, but to his son Honorius (on whom see below c.64, 1.5). 
26-31. He overthrew... faith: cf. Martin, 453.. 


29. Jerome: i.e. Eusebius Hieronymus, St Jerome (ca 348-420). His biblical 
translation, known as the Vulgate, occupied him from ca 382-ca 402 (OCD, 
1133-4). 


30. Ambrose: see above c. 53, 1.23.. Theodosius was much influenced by 
Ambrose. 

dlilary: i.e. St Hilary, bishop of Poitiers ca 353-ca 368; cf. above c.41, 1.56, 
where Bower appears to be aware that Hilary’s death in fact considerably 
antedated the reign of Theodosius. Hilary composed the earliest known 
Christian Latin hymns, the best-known of which 1s probably ‘Hymnum dicat 
turba fratrum’ (OBMLYV, 5-7), although the attribution is not Somipieiey 
certain. 


31. Augustine: i.e. Aurelius Augustinus, St ee of Hippe: converted 
from Manicheism to Catholicism at Milan (386); ordained priest at Hippo, 
now Annaba, Algeria (390); coadjutor bishop of Hippo 395-6; sole bishop 
396-430 (ODCC, 108-10). 

Manicheism: see above c.41, ll.103-5. 


33-37. until ... Constantine: this episode is based, somewhat loosely, on 


Augustine, Confessions (ed. P. Knoll, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 


Latinorum, 33, sect.1, part 1 [Prague, Vienna, Leipzig, 1896), 181-3 (bk.8, © 


cc.14-15). 


33. Alypius: pupil and friend of musuaine bishop of Thagaste in nomen 
Africa 394-419 (Jones, Prosopography, 47-48). 


34. Pontitian: friend of Augustine, mentioned only in this passage (Jones, ut 
cit., 71 5), 
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36. Antony: see above c.55, 1.3. In the Confessions Pontitian talks of the life 
of-Antony and tells the story of two fellow court-officials who were so much 
influenced by a copy of Athanasius’ Life of Antony which they found in a 
small monastery at Trier that they became members of the community. The 
conversation moved Augustine and Alypius towards their own conversions. 

37-41. Augustine ... Hell: cf. Confessions, ut cit., 186 (bk.8, c.19), where — 
Augustine’s actual words are: ‘Quid patimur? Quid est hoc, quod audisti? 
Surgunt indocti et caelum rapiunt, et nos cum doctrinis nostris sine corde 
ecce ubi volutamur in carne et sanguine!’ 

43-46. Then Ambrose ... end: for the legend that after Augustine’s baptism by 
Ambrose the two composed the Te Deum in alternate verses, see ODCC, 
1343. The Confessions give no support to the legend. 

47-63. ... inall respects: see Vincent, XVU1c.55. 

47. Flaccilla: i.e. Aelia Flaccilla, first wife of Theodosius ca 376-ca 386. The 
form ‘Placella’ found in the Latin text and in some MSS of Vincent has 
perhaps been influenced by the name of the better-known Galla Placidia, 

daughter of Theodosius by his second wife Galla. Both are mentioned 1 in 
Paul the Deacon, Historia Romana, 192. 


65-78. ... ashes: source not identified; see Walther, Jnitia, no. 16248. 


Chapter 64 
pp.327-9 


_ This chapter corresponds to Fordun (If c.52). Bower has added 11.14- 16 


(‘Hence ... empire’). See Pluscarden, Il, c.52 and Extracta, 16. 
2-3. as previously mentioned: see above c.63, 1.29. 

3-4. In the same ... Constantinople: see Martin, 453, |. 18. 

4, Flaccilla: see above c.63, 1.47. 


5. Honorius and Arcadius: i.e. Flavius Honorius, emperor in the West 393- 
423, and Flavius Arcadius, emperor in the East 383-408. Cf. above cc.55, 
11.31-32; 62, 11.9-10 note. 

398: Theodosius I died in 395. 


6-7. Sigebert ... reign: see Sigebert, 304, s.a.399. 
6. Martin: cf. above c.54, 1.45. 


7-8. Prosper ... reign: source not identified; the remark is not included in the 
Chronicle of Prosper Tiro of Aquitaine (MGH, Auctores Antiquissimi, ix, 


341-499). 


8-9. Augustine ... order: for the erroneous idea that Augustine was the 
founder of the Augustinian or Black Canons see ODCC, 110-11; cf. below 
IIc. 3, 1.71. 


9-27, In the time a Maxis had: this passage probably derives with 


embellishment from the edited version of Monmouth already mentioned. 


12. Maximus: for the career of Maximus see below III c.1, 1.3; for his 
supposed expulsion of the Scots see above c.57, 11.34-44. 
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15-16. ... empire: these lines were added by Bower in margin of MS C from 
the same “Tract on the Scots’ cited above c.12, I1.9-11 (Chron. Picts-Scots, 
330-1; cf. MSC, prelims, fo.2 for a text with lacunae). 


17-19. So when... Theodosius: cf. Vincent XVII, c.2, there noted as based on 
Hugh of Fleury. 


18. Victor: i.e. Flavius Victor, co-emperor with his father 387-8 (Paul the 
Deacon, Historia Romana, 190). 


20. Andragatius: i.e. Andragathius, ‘the foremost general on the side of 
Maximus’ (CMH, i, 243), perhaps personally responsible for the murder of 
the Emperor Gratian (above c.55, II.29 note, 30 note); probably killed at the 
battle of Siscia on the Save (388). Cf. Paul the Deacon, Historia Romana, ut 
cit. 

23. Gratian: for four months in 407, long after the death of Maximus, 
Gratian usurped power in Britain (Paul the Deacon, ut cit., 195, 1.22; 
Salway, Roman Britain, 426-7). See however Monmouth, 58 (cc.88, 89), 
where ‘Gratianus municeps’ is an officer dispatched by Maximus from the 
continent to defend Britain. When he hears of Maximus’ death, he attempts 
to make himself king, but is killed in a popular uprising. Fordun may have 
based his account on this passage, which he padded out with material from 
better historical sources. 


29-40. ... Vienne: cf. Paul the Deacon, ut cit., 195, 11.22-27; 196, ll.1-5; Bede, 
39-41 (bk.1, c.11). The material is derived from Orosius, 550-56 (bk.7, cc.40- 
42). For an analysis of the total situation see Salway, Roman Britain, 428-33, 
446. 


29. Constantine: i.e. Flavius Claudius Constantinus, the Emperor 
Constantine III (407-11). He invaded Gaul from Britain in 407 and 
established his seat of power at Arelate, now Arles, dép. Bouches-du-Rh6ne, 
France. In 409 Honorius recognized him as Augustus. In the same year he 
made an unsuccessful invasion of northern Italy. On his return he was 
besieged by Gerontius in Arles. 


33. Constans: son of Constantine III, by whom he was appointed Caesar in 
408 and despatched on a successful Spanish campaign with the British 
general Gerontius. The rebellion of Gerontius in 409 led to the death of 
Constans in 411 at Vienna, now Vienne, dép. Isére, France. 


36. continual disasters: these included the sack of Rome in 410 by Alaric the 
Goth. 


37. Constantius: i.e. Flavius Constantius, in command of Honorius’ forces 
from 409. In 411 he had Constantine III executed after his surrender at Arles. 


39. Gerontius: see above 1.33. After the death of Constans Gerontius 
besieged Constantine III in Arles. On the arrival of imperial forces under 
Flavius Constantius he fled and shortly afterwards committed suicide. 


41-42. Geoffrey ... Picts: see Monmouth, 62-64 (cc. 93-96). In Monmouth 
Constantine III is the grandfather of King Arthur. 


42. Various histories: the primary reference is probably to Paul the Deacon 
and Bede as opposed to Monmouth. Fordun may also include his edited 
version of Monmouth. 
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John of Damascus, St, 23 

Josephus, 241, 243, 245 

Justin, 63, 209 


Lactantius, 83 

Legend of St Brendan, 27, 39, 45 
Livy, 247 

Lucan, 11 


Martin of Troppau, 211, 245 
Methodius, 29 


Orosius, 205, 215, 221, 247 


Paul the Chronographer, 319, 327 

Peter Comestor (The Master), 29, 
31, 37, 51, 63, 83, 225, 227 

Peter of Blois, 213 

Petronius, 83 

Pliny, 47 

Policraticon, 87 

Prosper of Aquitaine, 327 

Ptolemy, 13, 175 
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‘Richard’, 205, 211 
Rufinus of Aquileia, 261 


Sallust, 63 

Sigebert of Gembloux, 259, 321, 
323, 327 

Solinus, 21, 185 

Suetonius, 211 


Tertullian, 63 
Theodulus, 75 
Tripartita Nova, 13 


Valerius Maximus, 75 
Vincent of Beauvais, 11, 29 
Virgil, 63 | 


William of Malmesbury, 173 


IT. Persons and Places 


Abdon, judge of Israel, 21, 57 
Abyah, king of Judah, 21 
Abimelech, priest, 21 

Abner, cousin of King Saul, 213 


Abraham, patriarch, 9, 17, 19, 21, 


29, 31, 209 
Acencris, pharaoh, 31 
Achaea, Greece, 11, 13, 51, 207, 
311 
Achilleus, Roman rebel, 265 
Achorisis, pharaoh, 31 — 
Adam, 7, 17, 19, 179, 221 
Adiabeni, 253 
Adomnan, St, 15, 187 | 
Adrian, St, 15 
Aed, king of Scots, 235 
Aedan Glas, king of Scots in 
— Spain, 65 | 
Aedinburgh. See Edinburgh 
Aelia (Jerusalem), 249. 
Aelius. See Hadrian 
Aeneas, prince of Troy, 21, 177 
Aeolic, Greek dialect, 51 
Acolists, Greeks, 51 : 
Afer, descendant of Aprahavi: 9 
Afri, 9 
Africa, 7, 9, 11, 23, 35, 45, 183, 
207, 247, 251, 265, 273, 277, 
281, 325 
Africans, 79, 257 
Africus, wind, 5, 7 
Agenor, king of Libya, father of 
Europa, 9, 177 ? 
Agenor, ?son of Antenor, 71 
Agned, city of the Britons, 235 
Ahaz, king of Judah, 23 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, 21 


Ailill Oalchléen, king of Scots in 
Spain, 65 

Ailsa Craig AYR, 15, 187 

Alanius, descendant of Japheth, 
177 

Alba Longa, Italy, 21 

Albanactus, son of Brutus, 71, 
175, 179 

Albany (Scotland), 45, 171, 175, 
181, 197, 251, 255, 257, 273, 
307 

kingdom of Aibanaceae 179, 

199 

Albion, 13, 15, 61, 69, 71, 73, 85, 
87, 169, 171, 173, 175, 177, 
179, 195, 197, 315, 317 

Aldclide, 235 

Alemannia (Germany), 169 © 

Alemanns, the, 177 

Alexander, prince of Troy. See 
Paris 

Alexander the Great, king of 
Macedonia, 23, 79, 197, 209 

Alexander (Ptolemy X of Egypt), 
23 

Alexander II, king of Scots, 189 

Alexandria, Egypt, 185, 279, 287, 
289 

Alexandria, Palestine, 257 

Alexius Peregrinus, 287 

Alfred, king of Wessex, 173 


Allectus, imperial claimant, 259, 


271 
‘Almeslache’. See 
“‘Helantmlaysche’ 
Alps, the, 181, 199 a 
Altanus, wind, 5 
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Aluclud (Dumbarton), 235 

Alypius, friend of St Augustine, 
325 | 

Amasa, nephew of King David of 
Israel, 213 

Amaziah, king of Judah, 23 

Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, 
203, 205 

Ambrose, St, 321, 325, 

Amenophis, pharaoh, 31 

Amon, king of Judah, 23 

Amos, prophet, 21 

Amosis, pharaoh, 31 

Ampsaga, river, North Africa, 35 

Anastasia, St, 263 

Anchises, father of Aeneas, 179 

Andragatius, Count, 327 

Andrew, St, 15, 307, 311,313, 317 

Angers, France, 71 

Angles, the, 175 

Anjou, men of, 317 

Antioch, Syria, 225, 279, 301 

Antoninus Bassianus. See 
Caracalla 

Antoninus Pius, emperor, 25, 249 

Antony, St, of Egypt, 25, 305, 325 

Antony (Marcus Antonius), 213 

Apis, king of Argos, 51, 77 

Apollo, sun-god, 21, 77, 79 

Apostles, the, 223 

Apulia, Italy, 13 

Aquila, translator, 25 

Aquileia, Italy, 305, 323. 

Aquilo, wind, 5, 7 

Aquitaine. See Aquitania 

Aquitania, Gaul, 11, 69, 87 

Aquitanians, 71 

Arabs, 253 

Aragon, Spain, 15 

Arbaces, prefect of the Medes, 209 

Arcadia, Greece, 13 

Arcadius, emperor, 327 

Archelaus, son of Herod, 223 

Arges, king of Persia, 63, 209 

Argialeus, brother of Apis, 31 

Argives, the, 21 

Argos, Greece, 37, 51 

Argus for Arges, 63 


_ Argyll, see of, 189 


Ariminum, Italy, 207 


ATISIONE, Greek philosopher, 23% 


Arius, heresiarch, 305 
heresy of, 277, 299, 301, 305, 
323 | 
Ark of the Covenant, 21 
Arles, France, 329 
Armenia, 11, 237 
Armenon, son of Alanius, 177 
Armorica (Lesser Britain), 321, 
323 | 
Arnprior STL 191 
Arphaxad, son of Shem, 19 
Arran, isle of BTE, 187 
Arsanius for Arges, 63 
Artaxerxes I, king of Persia, 23 
Artaxerxes II, king of Persia, 23, 
59 
Artaxerxes III, king of Persia, 23 © 
Arthur, king of Britain, 191, 205 
Arthur’s Oven, 205 _ 
Arviragus, king of Britain, 227 
Arxes for Arges, 63 
Asa, king of Judah, 21 
Asaph, prophet, 21 
Ascalon, Israel, 225 _ 
Ascanius, son of Aeneas, 21, 177 
Asclepiodotus, pretorian prefect, — 
Zt 
Asia, 7, 9, 11, 13, 23, 247, 259, 
273, 281 
“Assek’, 189 | 
Assuerus, king of the Persians, 59 
Assyrians, 21, 79, 83, 183, 209 | 
monarchy of, 207 
Athaliah, queen of Judah, 21 
Atuatuci, a people of north-east 
Gaul, 203 
Athen for Athens, 37 
Athenian dialect. See Attic 
Athenians, city of. See Athens 
Athens, Greece, 13, 27, 37, 75 
Atlas, 21, 45 
Atlas mountains, North Africa, 9, 
11 
Attic, Greek dialect, 51 
Attica, Greece, 13 
‘Auchmore’, 191 
Augustine, St, 325,.321, 
order of, 17, 189, 191, 327 
nuns of, 189 
Augustus. See Octavian 
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Augustus, title of Roman 
emperors, 249, 265, 273, 285, 
297, 321, 323 

Aura, wind, 5 

Aurelian, emperor, 25, 263 

Aurelius Ambrosius, British ruler, 
43, 171 

Aurelius Commodus. See Lucius 
Aurelius [Verus], emperor 

Aurelius, Marcus. See Marcus 
Aurelius 

Aurelius, Roman general, 263 

Auskerry ORK, 193 

Auster, wind, 5, 7 

‘Awyne’ ARG, 187 


Baal. See Bel 

Babel, tower of, 19, 29, 45 

Babylon, 29, 79, 197 

Babylonian Captivity, 17, 19, 21. 

Bacchus, god of wine, 37, 77, 79 

Balbinus, emperor, 261 : 

Balth, 13 

Balthasar, magus, 223 

Baltic Sea, 13, 239 

Barra INV, 189 

Basil, St, 303, 321 

Basques, 57 

Bass island ELO, 15 

Bassianus. See Caracalla 

Bassianus, Roman general, 269 

Bean, St, 191 

Bede, St, the Venerable, 173 

Beelzebub. See Bel 

Bel, heathen god, (also called 

_ Baal, Belial, Beelzebub, 
Belphegor, Belus), 79, 83, 209 

Belgic sea, 237, 267 

Belial. See Bel 

Belinus, king of the Britons, 57, 
59, 171 

Belphegor. See Bel 

Belus. See Bel 

Benbecula. See Benwewil 

Benedictine monks, 189 


‘Benwewil’ (Benbecula INV), 189 © 


Bethlehem, Judah, 217, 223 
Bethsaida, Galilee, 311 


Bibulus, Roman consul, 199, 207 


Black Canons, 15, 17 - 
Black Sea, 9 


Blaise, St, 15, 263 

Boreas, wind, 5, 7 

‘Botha’. See Rothesay 

Brendan, St, 69 

Brennius, king of the Britons, 59 

Bridget, St, 47 

Brigantia, Spain, 39, 41 

Brigetio, town of the Quadi, 321 

Britain, 11, 17, 43, 45, 47, 49, 57, 
59, 61, 71, 87, 169, 171, 173, 
175, 177, 179, 183, 199, 201, 
205, 227, 233, 235, 237, 249, 
251, 253, 255, 257, 259, 265, 
267, 271, 273, 299, 305, 307, 
321, 327, 329 

Britannia, 15 

Britannic sea, 193 

Britannicus, title of Constantine 
the Great, 277 

Britons, the, 15, 57, 61, 71, 169, 
171, 173, 175, 177, 179, 197, 
199, 201, 205, 227, 233, 235, 

— 237, 249, 251, 255, 257, 269, 

271, 273, 285, 299, 301, 305, 
307, 309, 321, 327, 329 

Brodick, Arran BTE, 187 

Brough of Birsay ORK, 195 

Brough of Deerness ORK, 195 

Brutus, Decimus Junius, Roman 
‘consul, 23, 177 

Brutus, Decimus Junius, Albinus, 
211 

Brutus, Lucius Junius (the 
Liberator), 211 

Brutus, Marcus Junius, 211 


Brutus, eponym of Britain, 21, 71, 


175, 177, 179 
Brutus, son of Isichion, 177 
Burray ORK, 193 
Bute, island of BTE, 15, 69, 187. 
Byzantium, 11, 283 


Cadiz, islands of, Spain, 15, 35 

Cadmus, founder of Thebes, 21 

Cadwallo, king of the Britons, 171 

Caesar, Gaius Julius, Roman 
dictator, 23, 199, 201, 203, 
205, 207, 209, 211, 213, 227, 

271 
Caesar Augustus. See Octavian 
Caesarea, Cappadocia, 303 
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Caesarea, Palestine, 259 

Caibonia (= Eubonia, Isle of 
Man), 187 

Cainan, son of Enos, 19 

Calabria, Italy, 11, 13 


’ Calcras, wind, 5 


Calf of Flotta ORK, 195 

Caligula. See Gaius 

Camber, son of Brutus, 179 

Cambria (Wales), kingdom of 
Camber, 179 

Canaanites, inhabitants of 
Palestine, 9 

Cantabrian Ocean, Spain, 49 

Cappadocia, Asia Minor, 11, 303, 
305, 319 

Caracalla, emperor, 25, 259, 269 

Carausius, Roman imperial 
claimant, 259, 265, 267, 269, 
271, 301, 309 

Carinus, son of Carus, 263 

Carlisle CMB 171, 235 

Carmentis, Italian prophetess, 21 

‘Carneborg’ ARG, 189 

Carron river STL, 203 

Carthage, North Africa, 11, 21, 23 

Carus, Marcus Aurelius, emperor, 
25, 263 

Caspian Sea, 311 

Cassius, Gaius Longinus, 211 

Cassivellaunus, Belgic king, 199 

Castile, Spain, 15 

Catania, a region of Moravia, 239 

Cataphrygians, the, heretics, 25 

Cater(v)ans, Highland reivers, 49 

Catherine, St, 285, 287, 289, 291, 
293, 295, 297 

Cathmus (Cadmus), 21 


~ Cato, Marcus Porcius, Uticensis, 


207 
Cava ORK, 195 
Cecrops, king of Athens, 37, 75, 
77 
Celtiberia, part of Spain, 15 
Centinopolis (Crete), 47 
Centopolis (Crete), 13 
Cercias, wind, 5 | 
Ceres, goddess of corn, 77, 79 
Chaldaea, 11 
Chaldeans, the, 19, 183 
Charibdis, 193 


Chebron, pharaoh, 31 

Chencres, pharaoh, father of 
Scota, 27, 29, 31, 33, 37, 45 

Chorus, wind, 5, 7 

Christians, the, 25, 245, 249, 259, 
261, 265, 275, 277, 279, 283, 
287, 303, 305 

Christina, St, 263 

Chrysostom, John 321 

Chubaculus, deacon, 315 

Cilicia, Asia Minor, 11, 309, 319 

Circius, wind, 5, 7 

Claudius, emperor, 25, 225, 227, 
233 

Claudius II Gothicus, emperor, 25, 
263, 273 

Clement, father of Cruithne, 87 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 23, 211 

Clodius Albinus, emperor of the 
Gauls, 253 

Clyde river, 173 

Coll ARG, 189 

Colman, St, 173 

Cologne, Germany, 11 

Colonsay ARG, 189 

Colosia, Phrygia, 315 

Columba, St, 15, 47, 189 

Columba (=Iona), 189 

Commodus. See Aurelius 
Commodus 

Conan (Meriadoc), leader of the 
Britons, 307, 309, 321, 323 

Constancia, sister of Constantine 
the Great, 297 

Constans, son of Constantine the 
Great, 301, 305, | 

Constans, son of Constantine the 
Briton, 327, 329 | 

Constantine the Great, emperor, 
19, 25, 273, 275, 277, 279, 
285, 287, 297, 299, 301, 305, 
311, 321, 323 | | 

Constantine, son of Constantine’ — 
the Great, 299, 301, 305, 325 

Constantine, imperial claimant, 
327, 329 

Constantinople, 11, 277, 279, 281, 
301, 305, 307, 311, 313, 327 

Constantius, emperor, father ot 
Constantine the Great, 273, 
285 
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Constantius, emperor, son of 
Constantine the Great, 301, 
303, 305, 311, 313, 319 

Constantius, Count, 329 

Copinsay ORK, 193 

Corryevreckan ARG, 189 

Costus, king, father of St 
Catherine, 287 

Cowal ARG, 191 

Cretans, 85 

Crete, 9, 13, 47, 83, 85, 315 

Cromarty Firth ROS, 173 


_ Cruithne, king of the Picts, 87 


Cumbrae, islands of, Great and 
Little BTE, 15, 187 


Cupid, god of love, 77, 79 


Cush, son of Ham (= Ethiopian in 
Hebrew), 11 

Cusmis, king of Babylon, 29 

Cuthbert, St, 173 

Cyclades islands, Greece, 13 

Cyprian, St, 25 

Cyrene, North Africa, 11 

Cyrus, king of the Persians, 209 


Dalmatia, 11, 13 

Damian, St, 315 

Danes, the, 57,173 

Danube river, 13, 237, 239 

Dardanus, king of Phrygia, 179 

Darius I, king of Persia, 23 

Darius II, king of Persia, 23 

Darius III, king of Persia, 23, 63, 
197, 209 

David, king of Israel, 17, 19, 21, 
213, 22] 

Deborah, judge of Israel, 21 

Decius, emperor, 25, 261 

Decius the younger, Caesar, 261, 
263 

Deerness ORK, 195 

Deira, 257 

Demal, king of Scots in Spain, 65 

Demosthenes, Greek orator, 23 

Dén, king of Scots in Spain, 65 

Denmark, 169 

Diana, moon-goddess, 77, 79 

Dido, queen of Carthage, 21 

Dindimus, king of the Brahmins, 
79 7 


Diocletian, emperor, 25, 259, 263, 
265, 273 

Dionotus, Roman tribune, 321 

Dionysian Bacchus, god of wine, 
37 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 245 

Dionysius (Ptolemy XII), 23 

Domitian, emperor, 25, 245 

Donation of Constantine, 277 

Donatists, heretics, 277 

Donatus, heresiarch, 277 

Doric, Greek dialect, 51 

Drumalban, 195 

Dumbarton DNB, 235 

Dun Aros, Mull ARG, 189 

Dun Chonnaill ARG, 189 

Dun Duart, Mull ARG, 189 

Dunyveg castle, Islay ARG 189 

Durness SUT, 191 

Dutch, the, 317 

Duvianus, 249 


Eber, eponym of the Hebrews, 19 

Ebro river, Spain, 15, 39, 45 

Eburones, a Belgic people, 203 

Echadius, brother of King 
Eochaid, 311 

Eday ORK, 193 

Edessa, Mesopotamia, 259 

Edinburgh, 17, 235 

Egilsay ORK, 193 

Egypt, 3, 11, 23, 27, 29, 31, 33, 37, 
39, 41, 51, 67, 77, 83, 185, 
253, 265, 305, 325 

Egyptians, 3, 13, 21, 31, 33, 37, 
51, 67, 75, 77, 83 

Ehud, judge of Israel, 21 

Eilean Dearg ARG, 191 

Eilean Donan INV, 191 

Elagabalus, emperor, 25, 259 

“Elanmolach’ (Ellen’s Isle) PER, 
19] 

Eleutherius, pope, 249, 257 

Eh, priest, 21 

Elijah, prophet, 21 

Elisha, prophet, 21, 23 

Elizabeth, mother of St John the 
Baptist, 213, 221 

Elrisenius of Crete, companion of 
St Regulus, 315 

Embronae, 203 
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Emerea, St, 315 

Emonia. See Inchcolm 

Enboth. See Senboth 

En Dub, king of Scots in Spain, 
65 

En-gedi, a spring near the Dead 
Sea, 215 

England, 15, 173, 175, 181, 183, 
185 

English, the, 173, 175, 317 

English Channel, 61 

English language, 189, 197 

Enoch, prophet, 19 

Enos, son of Seth, 19 

Eochaid, king of Scots, 311 

Eochaid Riada. See Rether 

Eochaid Rothay, great-grandson 
of Simon Brecc, 69 

Eolaus. See Neolus 

Ephesus, Asia Minor, 25, 245 

Epiphanes (Ptolemy V) of Egypt, 
23 


Epirus, Greece, 13, 207 

Erc, son of Echadius, 311 

Erichthonius, king of Troy, 21, 
179 

Esk river DMF CMB, 171, 253 

Esther, book of, 23, 59 

Etherea. See Egypt 

Ethiopia, 11, 185 

Ethiopians, the, 11, 27 

Ethrél, king of the Scots in Spain, 
65 

Etruria, Italy, 13 

Euergetes (Ptolemy IIT) of Egypt, 
23 

Euergetes (Ptolemy VIII) of 
Egypt, 23 

Eugenius, hermit, 315 

Euripides, Greek dramatist, 23 

Europa, daughter of Agenor, king 
of Tyre, 9 

Europe, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 35, 49, 
169, 177, 181, 205, 247, 315 

Eurus, wind, 5, 7 

Evander, king of Pallanteum, 63 

Eynhallow ORK, 193 

Ezra, Jewish leader, 23 


Faganus, 249 
Fara ORK, 195 


Faray ORK, 193 

Faunus, Italian deity, 83 

Fausta, daughter of Maximian, 
273 

Favonius, wind, 5, 7 

Felix, father of Pope Victor I, 257 

Felix, hermit, 315 

Feradach. See Fergus 

Ferard. See Fergus 

Fergoso, father of King Hurgust, 
317 

Fergus, son of Feradach (or 
Ferard) 85, 195, 197 

Fiachu Labrinne, king of Scots in 
Spain, 65 

Fidra ELO, 15 

Fife, 191 

Flaccilla, wife of Theodosius, 323, 
325,327 

Flanders, 169, 183 

Flemings, the, 317 

Flood, the, 9, 17, 19 

Florian, emperor, 263 

Flotta ORK 195 

Follach, king of Scots in Spain, 65 

Forth, Firth of, 15, 171, 179, 201, 
203 

France, 11, 171, 183, 195 

Franks, the, 177, 267, 317 

‘Fuley’, 189 

Fulgentius, duke of Albany, 251, 
253, 255, 257, 269 

Fyne, Loch ARG, 191 


Gad, son of Jacob, 21 

Gades, island of, Spain, 205 

Gades, sea of, Spain, 9 

Gaelic language, 45, 185 

Gaelic people, the, 185, 187 

Gaelos the Grecian (i.e. 
Gaythelos), 47 

Gaels, the, 67 

Gairsay ORK, 193 

Gaitheli, descendants of 
Gaythelos, 45 

Gaius Caligula, emperor, 25, 225, 
2213-245 

Galba, emperor, 239 

Galerius, emperor, 25, 273 

Galicia, Spain, 15 

Galicula. See Gaius 
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Galilean, 303, 311 

Gallia Narbonensis, 87 

Gallic, Latin dialect, 51 

Gallic Sea, 55 

Gallicanus, consul, 285 
Gallienus, joint emperor, 263 
Gallus, emperor, 301 

Gallus Hostilianus, emperor, 261 
Garvellach ARG, 189 


Gaul, 169, 175, 183, 199, 203, 205, 


237, 253, 261, 265, 273, 305, 
321, 323, 327, 329 

Gaulish Senones, 59 

Gauls, the, 59, 199, 203, 205, 285, 
299, 303, 305, 321 

Gayel for Gaythelos, 37 


Gaythelos Glas, first king of Scots, 


27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 39, 41, 43, 
45, 51, 53, 55, 67 

Gelasius, deacon, 315 

Genius, god of reproduction, 77 

George, St, 265 

Germanicus, title of Constantine 
the Great, 277 

Germans, the, 25, 199, 237, 261, 
273, 303, 317 : 

Germany, 11, 13, 169, 199, 239 

Gerontius, Count, 329 

Geta, emperor, 259 

Getulia, North Africa, 11 

Gewissa, daughter of Claudius, 
pps 

Giallchad, king of Scots in Spain. 
65 

® Giants’ Dance, 43 

Gideon, leader of Israelites, 21 

Gigha ARG, 15, 187 — 

Glims Holm ORK, 193 

Gomorrha, people of, 37 

Gordian, emperor, 25, 261 

Gothicus, title of Constantine the 
Great, 277 

Gothorius, grandson of 
Fulgentius, 269 

Goths, the, 25, 321 

Graemsay ORK, 195 

Gratian, Roman emperor, 305, 
319, 321, 323 

Gratian, emperor of Britain, 327 

Greece, 3, 21, 27, 33, 37, 47, 51, 
77, 83, 207, 281, 311 


Greek language, 51, 193 
monarchy, 207 
provinces, 13 
Greeks, the, 3, 13, 21, 23, 31, 37, 
47, 51, 67, 75, 179, 299 
Guiderius, ‘king of Britain, 227 
Gurgunt Barbtruc, king of 
Britons, 59 
Gurgunt Bartrud, king of Britons, 
57, 59, 61 


Hadrian, emperor, 25, 249 | 

Hagarenes, descendants of Hagar, 
9 

Ham, son of Noah, 9, 11 

descendants of, 29 

Hamilcar, Carthaginian general, 
75 

Hasdrubal, brother of Hamilcar, 
75 


Hebrew language, 11, 23, 59, 189 © 


Hebrews, the, 19, 21, 31, 65 
Captivity of the. See Babylonian 

Captivity © 

‘Helant Macarmyk’ (Eilean Mor) 
ARG, 187 

‘Helant Leneow’ (Eileach an 
Naoimh) ARG, 189 

“Helantmlaysche’ (Holy Island) 
BTE, 187 

‘Helantmok’ (Muck) INV, 189 

‘Helanttexa’ (Texa) ARG, 189 

Helen of Troy, 21 

Helena, St, 25, 273, 285 

Helena, fort, France, 305 

‘Heleneholm’ ORK, 193 

Heliopolis, Egypt, 33 

Helioscora, sea of, 29 

Hellas (Greece), 13 

Helvius Pertinax, emperor, 25 

Hercules, Greek hero, 21, 77, 79, 
205 

Hercules, pillars of, 15, 205 

Hermonius, son of Micelius, 55, 
65 | 


Herod the Great, 223, 225 


Herod Agrippa, king of Judea, 
225 

Herod Antipas, 225 

Herod. Antipater, 223 


‘Hesper, brother of Atlas, 45 
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Hesperia (Italy), 45 


Heth, land of, (i.e. of the Pirates); 


29 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, 23, 63 

Hiber, son of Gaythelos, 43, 45, 
53 

Hiber river (Ebro), Spain, 45 

Hiberia (Spain), 45 

Hiberic sea, 45 

Hibernia (Ireland), 43, 45, 47 

Hibernian language, 45 

Hibernians, the, 45 

Hibertus, son of Micelius, 55, 65 

Hilary, St, 325 

Hippo, North Africa, 327 

Hiron, son of Shem (in 
Methodius), 29 

Hispanic, Latin dialect, 51 

Holland, 169 

Holy Trinity, monastery of, Barra 
INV, 189 

Homer, 21 

Honorltus, emperor, 305, 327, 329 

Horus, pharaoh, 31 

Hoy ORK, 195 

Humber river, 171, 179, 131, 269, 
307 

Humber, king of Scythia, 71 

Hungus, king of the Picts, 317 

Hunnicus, title of Constantine the 
Great, 277 | 

Hurgust, son of Fergoso, king of 
the Picts, 317 

Hymec, son of Gaythelos, 43. 


I. See Iona 
‘Icolumkill’. See Iona 
I Colmekill. See Iona 


Iarél Faith, king of Scots in Spain, 


65 
Iberian Ocean, 49 
Ibzan, judge of Israel, 21 
Iceland, 169 
Ilion, city of Ilus, (Troy), 179 
Illyricum, Roman province on the 
Adriatic, 25 
Ilus, eponym of Ilion, 179 
Inachus, Argive river-god, 51 
Inchcaillach STL, 191 
Inchcolm FIF, 17 
‘Inchecornze’, 191 


“‘Inchemonzie’, 191 

Inchkeith MLO, 15, 17 

Inchmahome PER, Canons 
Regular of, 191 

Inchmarnock BTE, 15, 187 

India, 11 

Indians, 19, 183 

Inishail ARG, 191 

Inverkeithing FIF, 17 

Iona ARG, 15, 189 

Ionic, Greek dialect, 51 

Ireland, 11, 17, 47, 49, 55, 57, 61, 
63, 65, 67, 69, 71, 169, 173, 
175, 179, 185, 187, 191, 197, 
199, 233, 311, 323 

Irish, the, 47, 49, 67, 233 

Isaac, son of Abraham, 21 

Isaiah, prophet of Judah, 21, 65 

Isauria, Asia Minor, 11 

Ishmael, son of Abraham, 21 

Ishmaelites, descendants of 
Ishmael, 21 

Isichion, son of Alanius, 17:7 

Isis, Egyptian goddess, 51, 77, 83° 

Islands, the, (Western), 311 

Islay ARG, 15, 189 | 

Israel, children of, 17, 21, 27, 31, 
35 

kingdom of, 21, 57 

Italic, Latin dialect, 51 

Italy, 13, 45, 179, 185, 197, 239, 
273, 281, 283, 285, 301, 327 


Jacob, son of Isaac, 21, 51 

Jair, judge of Israel, 21 

James, St, the brother of the Lord, 
229, 241 | 

James, St, son of Zebedee, 225 

Janus, god of beginnings and 
endings, 77 

Japheth, son of Noah, 9, 11, 177 

sons of, 29 

Jared, father of Enoch, 19 

Jasper, magus, 223 

Jecan, descendant of Shem, 29 

Jehoiada, priest of Judah, 21 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 23 

Jehoram, king of Judah, 21 

Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 21. 

Jephthah, judge of Israel, 21 

Jerome, St, 261, 325 | 
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Jerusalem, 11, 23, 65, 239, 241, 
243, 245, 249, 257, 279 . 
temple of, 21, 303 
Jesus Christ, birth of, 215, 217, 
219,221 
in the temple, 223 
Passion and Resurrection of, 
225 
Jesus, son of Ananias, 241 
Jesus, son of Sirach, 23 | 
Jews, the, 9, 221, 229, 241, 243, 
245, 249, 253, 259, 303 
Joab, nephew of David, king of 
Israel, 213 
Joash, king of Judah, 21 
Joel, prophet, 21 
John, St, the Baptist, 221, 223 


John, St, the Evangelist, 29,2235: ° 


225, 245, 249 
Jonitus, son of Noah, 29 
Jordan river, 223 | 
Joseph, St, 217, 219 
Joseph, son of Jacob, 21, 31 
Joshua, leader of Israel, 21 
Josiah, king of Judah, 23 
Jotham, king of Judah, 23 
Jove (Jupiter), 85 
Jovinian, emperor, 319, 323 
Juba, king of the Moors, 83 
Juba, king of Numidia, 207 
Judah, kingdom of, 21, 209, 223 
Judea, 23, 63, 223, 225, 281 
Julia, stepmother and wife of 
Caracalla, 259 
Julian (Marcus Didius Julianus), 
emperor, 249,251 


Julian the Apostate, emperor, 301, 


303, 305, 319, 323, 327 
Julius. See Caesar — 

Juno, wife of Jupiter, 11, 79 _ 
Jupiter, king of the gods, 9, 29, 
59, 75, 77, 79, 83, 85 

Jura ARG, 15, 189 © 


Kenneth, St, island of ARG, 189 
Kerrera ARG, 189 


Ketherans (Highland reivers), 49 


Keturah, wife of Abraham, 9 


Kilrymont FIF (St ae 15; 
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Laban, uncle of Jacob, 51 

Lamb Holm ORK, 193 

Lamech, son of Methuselah, 19° 

Laomedon, king of Troy, 179 

Lateran, district of, Rome, 231 
palace of, Rome, 279, 281, 299 

Latin language, 21, od, 63, 83, 

177, 189 

Latins, the, 83, 177 

Laurence, St, 261, 263 

Lavinia, Queen, niece of, 179 

Leil, king of the Britons, 171 

Leon, Spain, 15 

Lepidus, triumvir, 213 

Lewis ROS, 15,189 

Libya, North Africa, 5, 9, 11 

Libya, Cyrenian, North Africa, 11 

Licinius, emperor, 297 

Lismore ARG, 189 


‘Loch Ard PER, 191 


Loch Arklet PER, 191 
Loch Awe ARG, 191 
Loch Chon PER, 191 
Loch Drunkie PER, 191 — 


Loch Dubh PER, 191 


Loch Gartur, 191 

Loch Katrine PER, 191 

Loch Leven KNR, 191 

Loch Lomond DNB, STL, 191 
‘Loch Riane’, 191 

Loch Riddon ARG, 191 

Loch Rusky PER, 191 

Loch Tay PER, 191 

Loch Vennachar PER, 191 
Lochindorb MOR, 191 
Lochranza, Arran BTE, 187 
Locrinus, son of Brutus, 71, 179 
Loegria, kingdom of Locrinus, 179 
London, 179 

Lorn ARG, 189 

Lucan, Roman poet, 231 


- Lucius, king of the Britons, 249, 


soy Ve 
Lucius Aurelius [vernal ee or 
— 25, 249 : 
Lucy, St, 287 
Luing ARG, 189 
Luke, St, evangelist, 225, 307 
Luke, hermit, 315 | | 
Lumonoi, stagnum, 191 
Lunga ARG, 189 
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Lydia, Asia Minor, 11 
Lyons, France, 253 | 
Lysanias, son of Herod, 223 


Maccabee, Judas, 221 | 

Macedon. See Macedonia 

Macedonia, north of Greece, 11, 
13, 197, 207, 209, 311 

Machabeus, companion of St 
Regulus, 315 — 

Macrinus Opellius, emperor, 25, 
259 

Madianus, hermit, 315 

Maeotis, Lake (Sea of Azov), 9 

marshes, 13 

Magi, 223 : 

Magnentius, usurping emperor, 
305 

Mahalaleel, srewarandeon of 
Seth, 19 

Mainz, Germany, 261 

Malcolm III, king of Scots, 15 

Man, Isle of, 15, 187 : 

Manasseh, king of Judah, 23, 63, 
65 


. Manasses. See Manasseh . 


Manichees, the, heretics, 25, 263 

Manicheism, heresy, 325 

Marcellus, Roman consul, 207 

Marcion, heresiarch, 25 

Marcus, pope, 299 

Marcus Antoninus. See Aurelius, 
Marcus 

Marcus Aurelius, emperor, 25, 249 

Margaret, St, of Scotland, 15 | 

Marius, Roman commander, 237, 
239 

Mark, St, evangelist, 25, 225; 229 

Mars, god of war, 77, 79 | 

Martin, St, of Tours, 249, 303, 327 

Mary, Blessed Virgin, 213, 215, | 
217, 2195221, 225, 227 3289, 
291, 293, 295, 297, 303 

church of, 303 

Mary Magdalene, St, 229 

Matheus, hermit, 315 

Matthew, St, apostle and 
evangelist, 25, 225 — 

Mauricius, hermit, .315 — 

Maxentius, emperor, 285, 287, 297 

Maximian, emperor, 273, 285 | 


Maximian Herculius, emperor, 
263, 265 

Maximinus, Gaius Galerius 
Valerius, emperor, 297 

Maximinus, Gaius Julius Verus, 
emperor, 25, 261 

Maximus, tyrant of Britain, 271, 
301, 305, 307, 309, ote 321, 
323, 325, 327 | 

May, Isle of FIF, 15 

Medes, the, 25, 209 

Media, south of Caspian Sea, 11 

Mediterranean Sea, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
35, 39, 177, 315 

Mela, father of Lucan, brother of 
Seneca, 231 | 

Melchior, magus, 223 

Memphis, Egypt, 27 

Menteith PER, 191 

Mephres, pharaoh, 31 — 

Mercury, messenger of the gods, 
2h TI¢19 

Mercury, Roman soldier, 303 

Merlin, wizard, 43 

Merniacus, brother of St Damian, 
315 

Meroe, Egypt, 185 

Mesopotamia, 11 | 

Methuselah, patriarch, 19 

Micah, prophet, 21 | 

Micelius Espayn, king of Scots, 
55, 65 

Milan, Italy, 263, 325, 327 

Milvian Bridge, near Rome, 251 

Minerva, goddess of wisdom, 75, 
T7, 79 | 

Mirenus, companion of St 
Regulus, 315. 

Mispharmatosis, pharaoh, 31 

Moen, king of Scots in ae 65 

Moors, the, 83 | 

Moravia, 237, 239 

Moravians, 237, 239 

Moses, 21, 27, 31, 35, 37, 221 

Mount Killaraus, Ireland, 43 . 

Mucross (St pparens) FIF, 315, 
bs eee | 


Mull, Isle of ARG, 189 


Myra, Lycia, 277 | 
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Nahor, grandfather of Abraham, 
2) 
Nahum, prophet, 21 
Narcissus, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
257 
Narseus, king of the Persians, 265 
Natabria, 11 
Nathan, prophet, 21 
Navarre, Spain, 15 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
23 
Negno, son of Alanius, 177 
Neolus, king of Greece, 27 
Nephres, pharaoh, 31 
Neptune, god of the sea, 77 
Nerius, companion of St Regulus, 
315 
Nero, emperor, 25, 227, 229, 231, 
235, 237, 239, 245, 267, 297 
Nerva, emperor, 25, 245 
Nia, 11 
Nicea, Council of, 25, 277 
Nicholas, St, bishop of Myra, 277 
Nicomedia, Bithynia, 11, 301 
Nimrod, founder of the Assyrian 
empire, 27, 29, 45 
Nineveh, Assyria, 83 
Ninus, king of the Assyrians, 79, 
83, 209 
Niobe, wife of Inachus, 51 
- Noah, 9, 11, 19, 29 
Nonael, son of Hiber, 53 
Normans, the, 317 
North Pole, 169, 183 
North Ronaldsay ORK, 193 
Northmen, the, 11 
Northumbria, 173 
Northumbrians, the, 171 
Norway, 169, 193, 227, 311 
Nothus, wind, 5, 7 
Novatus, heretic, 25 


Nuadu Find Fail, king of Scots i in. 


Spain, 65 


Numa Pompilius, king of Rome, — 


65 
Numerian, son of Carus, 263 
Numidia, province of North 
| Africa, 35 


Obadiah, prophet, 21 


Ocean, 3, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 41, 
49, 57, 71, 87, 169, 173, 175, 
185, 189, 191, 193, 195, 199, 
205, 237, 265, 315 

Ochus, king of the Persians, 63 


‘Ochus. See Artaxerxes III 


Octavian (Gaius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus Augustus), 
emperor, 25, 29, 209, 213, 
215, 221, 223, 237, 249 


Octavius, king of the Britons, 297, 


299, 301, 307, 321 
Oengus Olmugaid, king of Scots 
in Spain, 65 


. Olympiad, 23 


Orcadian Scylla, 191 

Origen, Greek theologian, 25, 261 

Orkney Isles, Scotland, 57, 173, 
187, 193, 227 

Oronsay ARG, 15 

Oswald, St, king of the 
Northumbrians, 171, 175 

Othniel, judge of Israel, 21 

Otho, emperor, 239 


Palestine, 11, 239, 257 

Pandrasus, king of the Ones 
179 , 

Pannonia, Illyria, 11, 237 

Pannonians, the, 237 

Pantheon, Rome, 245 

Papa Stronsay ORK, 193 

Papa Westray ORK, 193 

Papienus, emperor, 261 


Papirius, Lucius, Roman dictator, 


197 
Paris, prince of ‘Troy, 21 
Parthia, 11 
Parthians, the, 25, 237, 253, 259, 
261 


Partholomus, son of Micelius, 55, 


57, 59, 65 
Patmos, Isle of, Greece, 25, 245 
Patras, Greece, 311° 
Patrick, St, 47, 323 


Paul, St, apostle, 13, 25, 225, 229, 


275, 279, 281, 285, 307 
church of, 281 
Paul the hermit, 263 
Peleg, descendant of Shem, 19 
Pentapolis, North Africa, 11_ 
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Pentland Firth, 181 
Pentland Skerries ORK, 195 
Persia, 11 
Persians, the, 25, 59, 261, 263, 303 
kings of, 63, 197, 263, 265, 303 
monarchy of, 207 
Pertinax, emperor, 249, 251 
Pescennius Niger, Roman imperial 
claimant, 253 | 
Peter, St, apostle, 13, 25, 225, 229, 
257, 275, 277, 279, 281, 283, 
285, 311, 313 
church of, 259, 281, 297 
Petreius, Roman legate, 207 
Pharaoh, first ruler of Egypt, 31 
Pharos, city of, Egypt, 31 


Phenius, grandfather of Gaythelos, 
45 


Philadelphus (Ptolemy II), ruler of 
Egypt, 23 

Philip, king of Macedonia, 197 

Philip, emperor, 25, 261 

Philip, son of Philip, joint 
emperor, 261 

Philip, son of Herod, 223 

Philip, hermit, 315 


, Philistines, the, 21 


Philo Judaeus, philosopher, 23 

Philopator (Ptolemy IV) of Egypt, 
23 

Phoroneus, king of Argos, 21, 51 

Phrygia, Asia Minor, 179 

Pictavi, 71, 87 

Pictavia, 15 

Pictavis, city of the Picts, 71 

Picts, 13, 61, 69, 71, 73, 85, 87, 
169, 173, 175, 181, 195, 197, 
199, 201, 203, 233, 235, 237, 
239, 251, 253, 255, 257, 263, 
265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 301, 
307, 309, 311, 315, 317, 319, 
321, 329 

Pilate, procurator of Judea, 223, 
225 

Pladda BTE, 187 

Plato, Greek philosopher, 23 

Poitiers, France, town of the Picts 
87 

Poitou, province of Gallia 
Narbonensis, 61, 87 

Poitou, men of, 317 


3 


Pomonian Islands (Orkney), 193 

Pompey (Gnaeus Pompeius 
Magnus), Roman general, 23, 
207 

Pontitian, friend of St Augustine, 
325 

Pontius, St, 263 

Pontus, Asia Minor, 263 

Portugal, 15 

Potencia, St, 315 

Priam, king of Troy, 21 

Priapus, god of gardens, 77 

Probus, Valerius, emperor, 25, 263 

Ptolemy I, satrap of Egypt, 23 

Ptolemy [X]], ruler of Egypt, 23 

Pyrenees, mountain range, Spain, 
53 


Quadi, a German tribe, 321 

Quartus, consul, 285 

Quinquegentanei, confederation of 
African tribes, 265 

Quintillus, emperor, 263 

Quirinus (Romulus), 83, 85 

Quirites (Romans), 85 


Rathlin, co. Antrim, 187 

Red Sea, 3, 21, 31, 221 

Redesdale NTB, 197 

Regulus, St, 313, 315, 317 

Rehoboam, son of Solomon, 21 

Rether, king of Scots, 197 

Retherdale. See Redesdale 

Reu, son of Peleg, 19, 29 

Reuda, 197, 199 

Rhine river, 199, 317 

Rhipaean mountains, north of the 
known world, 13 

Rhodes, Greek island, 13 

Rhone river, 199, 317 

Rhum INV, 189 

Roderick, leader of the 
Moravians, 237 

Roman empire, monarchy, 205, 
207, 227, 229, 249, 265, 269, 
273, 275, 281, 301, 321, 327 

Roman regions, 13 
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Romans, the, 23, 61, 65, 77, 83, 
85, 175, 197, 199, 201, 203, 
205, 207, 209, 211, 215, 223, 
225, 227, 231, 233, 237, 239, 
943. 247, 251.259.2519 202: 
261, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 
299, 301, 305, 327 

Rome, 11, 13, 23, 31, 59, 61, 63, 
85, 197, 201, 205, 207, 211, 
213, 225, 227, 229, 231, 233, 
239, 243, 247, 251, 257, 259, 
261, 263, 275, 277, 279, 281, 
283, 285, 301, 303, 319 

Romulus, founder of Rome, 23% 
63, 65, 85 

Rothay. See Rothesay 

Rothechtaid, king of Scots in 
Spain, 65 

Rothesay, island of BTE, 69, 187 

Rousay ORK, 193 

Rymont. See Kilrymont 

Rysa Little ORK,195 


Sabeans, 183 

Sabellius, heretic, 25 

Sabinus, brother of Vespasian, 239 

st Andrews, canons of FIF, 191 

St Kilda INV, 15, 189 

St Mary de Ara Celi, Rome, 215 

St Mary Rotunda, Rome, 245 

St Peter’s, Rome, 259 

Sajanus, hermit, 315 

Samaria, Israel, 11 

Samaritans, the, 19, 253 

Samos, island of, Asia Minor, 23 

Samson, judge of Israel, 21 

Samuel, Hebrew seer, 21 

Sanday ORK, 193 

Sapor, king of the Persians, 263 

Saracens. See Hagarenes 

Sardanapalus, king of the 
Assyrians, 209 

Sarmaticus, title of Constantine 
the Great, 277 

Saturn, father of Jupiter, 29, a 
79, 85 

Saul, king of Israel, 21! 

Saviour, basilica of the, Rome, 


299 
Saxons, 171, 173, 267, 317 
Scarba ARG, 189 


Scipio (Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus Africanus 
Numantinus), consul, 23 

Scipio (Quintus Caecilius Scipio 
Metellus Pius), Roman 
general, 207 

Scone PER, canons of, 191 

Scota, wife of Gaythelos, Ziel. 
33, 37, 45, 47, 55, 67 

Scoti, descendants of Scota, 45 

Scotia, 45, 47, 67 

Scotic (i.e. Gaelic), 185 

Scotiswath. See Esk river 

Scotland, 15, 17, 73, 87, 169, 171, 
173, 175, 179, 181, 183, 185, 
187, 191, 193, 195, 197, 203, 
205, 221, 227, 253, 257, 301, 
307, 311, 315, 319, 327 

Scots (language), 185 

Scots, the, 3, 11, 13, 15, 17, 27, 31, 
49, 51, 53, 55, 61, 63, 65, 67, 
69, 71, 73, 75, 77, 85, 87, 169, 
173, 175, 177, 179, 181, 183, 
185, 187, 195, 197, 199, 201, 
203, 207, 221, 233, 235, 237, 
251, 253, 255, 257, 263, 265, 
267, 269, 271, 273, 299, 301, 
307, 309, 311, 319, 321, 327, 

Scottish Sea, 171, 181 

Scylla, 189, 193 

Scythia, between Carpathian 
mountains and River Don, 
11, 13, 29, 71, 239, 311 

Scythians, the, 21, 29 

Sebastian, St, 263 

Seil ARG, 189 

Semiramis, queen of Assyria, 209 


Senboth (Enboth), king of Scots in 


Spain, 65 
Seneca, philosopher, 229, 231 
Senones, Gaulish tribe, 59 
Septentrio, wind, 5 
Septimius Severus, emperor, 25; 
171, 181, 233, 249, 251, 253, 
255, 257, 259, 269 
Serapis, Egyptian god, 77 
Seraptis mount, 275 
Serug, son of Reu, 21, 209 
Servanus, St, 15, 191 
Servilius (Publius Servilius Casca 
Longus), 211 
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Seth, son of Noah, 19 

Severn river, 171, 179 

Severus. See Septimius Severus 

Severus Alexander, emperor, 25, 
261 

Shapinsay ORK, 193 

Shelah, son of Judah, 19 

Shem, son of Noah, 9, 11, 19 

descendants of, 29 

Shinar, plain of, Babylonia, 29 

Shuna ARG, 189 

Sibyl, the, of Samos, prophetess, 
23 

Sibyl, the, of Tibur, prophetess, 
215 

Sicilian War, 75 

Sicyonia, Greece, 13 

Sicyonians, the, 21 

Sikirsound. See Cromarty Firth 

Siloam, pool of, Jerusalem, 65 

Silvester, St, pope, 275, 277, 279, 
281, 283, 285, 297, 299 

Silvius, son of Ascanius, 177, 179 

Silvius, companion of St Regulus, 

» 315 

Simon Brecc, king of Scots, 63, 
65, 67, 69, 197 

Simon Bricht. See Simon Brecc 

Simon Lentiginosus. See Simon 
Brecc 

Simon Peter. See Peter, St 

Simon Varius. See Simon Brecc 

Sirach, Jesus, son of, 23 

Sirnae, king of Scots in Spain, 65 

Sirophanes, rich Egyptian, 83 

Sixtus, St, pope, 261, 263, 265 

Skye INV, 15, 189 

Smirgoll, king of Scots in Spain, 
65 

Smreth, king of Scots in Spain, 65 

Sodom, inhabitants of, 37 

Sodor IOM, see of, 187 

Solomon, king of Israel, 21, 23 

Solway. See Esk river 

Sophocles, Greek tragedian, 23 

Soter (Ptolemy IX), of Egypt, 23 

South Ronaldsay ORK, 195 

South Walls ORK, 195 

‘Sowliskerry’ ORK, 195 
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Spain, 11, 15, 23, 35, 39, 41, 43, 
45, 47, 53, 55, 57, 65, 67, 169, 
263, 265, 273, 329 

Spaniards, the, 53, 63, 67 

Sparta, Diaphantes of, 83 

Stephen, St, 225 

Stroma CAI, 191 

‘Stromeholme’ ORK, 193 

Stronsay ORK, 193 

Subsolanus, wind, 5, 7 

Suson, descendant of Japheth, 29 

Switha ORK, 195 

Swona ORK, 193 

‘Swynay Minor’ ORK, 195 

Symmachus, translator, 25 

Syracuse, Sicily, 75 

Syria, 11, 23, 253 

Syrians, the, 51 

Syrtes, North Africa, 11 


Tacitus, emperor, 25, 263 

Tarsus, Cilicia, 263 

Tay river, 173 

Terah, father of Abraham, 2] 

Teutonic (Scots), 185 

Teutons, the, 317 

Thales, Greek philosopher, 23 

Thames river, !71 

Thebans, the glorious legion of, 
265 

Theodora, stepdaughter of 
Maximian, 273 

Theodosius, emperor, 305, 321, 
323.325, 827 

Theodotion, translator, 25 

Theophilus, bishop of Caesarea, 
Za 

Theremuth, daughter of Pharaoh, 
31 

Thessaly, Greece, 13 

Third Papay ORK, 195 

Thirlwall, 181 

Thrace, south-east Europe, 11, 281 

Thracians, the, 23 

Thule, legendary land in the far 
north, 15, 185, 195 

Thurso CAI, 191 

Tiber river, Italy, 21, 213, 317 

Tiberius, emperor, 25, 223, 225, 
237, 245 
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Tigernmas, king of Scots in Spain, 


Timothy, St, 307 
Tiree ARG, 15, 189 
Titus, emperor, 25, 243, 245 
Tola, judge of Israel, 21 
Totnes DEV, 179 
Traherius, Roman general, 297, 
301 

Trajan, emperor, 25, 247, 249 
Trebonianus Gallus, emperor, 25 
Trent river, 179 
Treveri, a Gallic people, 203 
Triduana, St, 315 
Tripolitania, North Africa, 11 
Trojans, the, 63 
Tros, eponym of Troy, 179 
Troy, 21, 177 

capture of, 31, 57, 221, 229 
Turkey, 179 
Tuscany, Italy, 13 
Tweed river PEB, 181 
Tyne river NTB, 181, 253 
‘Tyreym’, 191 


Uist INV, 189 
Ulster, 45 
Uzziah, king of Judah, 23, 209 


Valens, emperor, 319, 321, 323 

Valentinian the Great, emperor, 
319, 321 

Valentinian II, emperor, 321, 323 

Valentinus, heresiarch, 25 

Valeria, daughter of Diocletian, 
273 

Valerian, emperor, 25, 263 

Vatican, Rome, 259 


Venus, goddess of love, 77, 79 

Vespasian, emperor, 25, 227, 233, 
239, 241, 243, 245 

Vestals, House of, Rome, 249 

Victor I, St, pope, 257, 259 

Victor, son of Maximus, 327 

Vienne, France, 329 

Vincent, St, 263 

Vitellius, emperor, 239 

Volusianus, joint Roman emperor, 
261 

Vulcan, god of fire, 77 

Vulturnus, wind, 5, 7 


Wearmouth DRH, 173 

Westray ORK, 193 

Wight, Isle of, 227 

William the Lion, king of Scots, 
189 

Wyre ORK, 193 


Xenocrates, Greek philosopher, 23 

Xerses, for Arges, 63 

Xerxes, i.e. Arses, king of Persia, 
23 

Xerxes, king of Persia, 23 


YOLk, 253,299,.297,.273 


Zechariah, prophet, 21 

Zedekiah, king of Judah, 23 
Zephyrus, wind, 5, 7 

Zeugis, North Africa, 11 

Zoes, pharaoh, 31 

Zoroaster, Persian philosopher, 21 


